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social scientists, anyone interested in learning elementary 
statistics will welcome this up-to-date coverage of basic statistical 


‘Written with senate and clarity, this book is unique i in that it presumes 
no mathematical knowledge beyond arithmetic. The reader is introduced — 
to appropriate mathematical information at the point where it becomes 
| mecessary. Mathematical concepts and formulas are presented simply — 
in: such a manner make their and utility 


| of steps, each based on the material that precedes it. New concepts, prin- 
me ciples, and processes are introduced with concrete illustrative examp! = 

: most of which are based on actual research reported in books and peri- 
_ Emphasis is placed on the nature of statistical ‘reasoning, in- 

eluding appropriate explanations of the logic underlying various statistical — ; 
- eoneepts and techniques. An attempt is made to show that statistics i a 
a useful and necessary technique for solving problems and not merely a 
 bedy of abstractions. In this connection, there are discussions on Ao 
derivation, interpretation of various statistical tools. 


| Other McGRA AW HILL Books 


Sociology and Anthropology. 572 pages, 50 
This ‘distinctive new book develops an integrated theory the 


és nature and role of social control as one of ths three major determinants of — 
‘human conduct, the others being personality and situation. A wealth of 

illustrative material accompanies the theoretical statement and the entire | 
subject is introduced by three comprehensive, explanatory chapters. This : 
of textbook and treatise will be valuable to ‘students 


in Introductory Analys 


By LUKE EBERS LE, University of Tennessee. 620 pages, $5.00 

5 A relatively brief text presenting an absorbing description and analysis or 


_ contemporary American life. It brings to the understanding of our own 
_ society selected insights, concepts, and methods of social analysis. ‘The 
‘ author treats population, communities, classes, and institutions in the 
- United States, with emphasis on continuity and change. The Somme of 
i attention is on American society rather than on sociological concepts as 
such. Principles and concepts are stated only when they are useful wai 
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_. SOCIOLOGY AND THE PRACTICING P 


Russell Sage Foundation — 
HE community y from which sociologists schools, nor ‘ready to accept big words 
draw their livelihood expects them to __ Sterling coin; they penetrate, as far as they 
earn their keep; and the ultimate judge can, the principal parts of the ‘subject 


, | rs of any , Which engages them, and they expound them > 
whether they or _the members in the” vernacular yng Scientific pursuits 


other profession are justifying their existence ind a safer ‘course, e, but a 


— not the profession itself. The 


ide less | lofty « one. 


particular ‘society—not the ‘claims, prom- ‘Such sweeping generalization certainly i is not 
evel en the logical arguments descriptive of the members of the American 
a seem so irrefutable to members of a profes- ‘Sociological Society, although . some e painful 
a sion—sooner or later determine whether a barbs may be found in 1 the passage quoted. — 
calling shall flourish or languish. The Dhysi-- “Much of what de Tocqueville said about 

cal and biological s sciences are prospering; “those who cultivate the sciences among a 

the humanities, on the + word of at least some democratic people” is more applicable today J 

of their own leaders, are in low estate. The to the behavior and attitudes of the larger 

"social s sciences are precariously somewhere in population. Its aptness in this respect is 

between, with sociology not very near the clear when it is recalled that de Tocqueville 
hierar inced that the democrati 
of the social science hierarchy was y ‘convinced that the a 

The status of sociology in the ‘opinion of way ‘Ti life in the United States tended 

: the public which it ultimately s serves and on encourage and reward to present 
which it must depend for support needs | ex- practical 
amination in the” light of the hopes and basic questions of 
The expectation of usefulness" dominates 
the popular view of science in the United a 
of knowledge of and nature without 
immediate concern fo for utility or or for — 
Those who cultivate the sciences among a_ This expectation may be accepted as 
people are always afraid of ‘important aspect of the milieu without in- 
ing their way in visionary speculation . They terminable and futile argument concerning 
mistrust systems; they adhere closely to facts _ the extent of acceptance of such a view, its J 
and the study of facts with their own senses. “possible dangers. for the “development of 


¢ they do not easily defer to the mere name’ science in ‘both pure | and applied form, and 
of any fellow man, they are unremitting in 


their efforts to point out the weaker points of 
P + Alexis de Tocqueville, . Democracy in America, 


5 ‘measures of worth on which the judgment of 
the American public is | broadly based. Over — 


Part II, “The Social Influence of ae ae —_ 
lated by Henry Reeve, New v York: k: J. and 


<™ 1840, 41, 


their neighbor’s opinions. Scientific precedents 
have very little weight the subtiit = 
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‘its threat to to the intellectual integrity of the standing ‘of human behavior. Reliance + 
scientist. expectation need be re- such ‘understanding ‘thus far has been over- 
garded simply a condition that ‘sociolo- _whelmingly on lessons drawn rather ¢ casually 
og gists and others concerned with the advance- from professional | experience by the practi- a 
= - ment and utilization of knowledge must take _tioners themselves. However, leaders in the 
_ into account. And of course it is not in "practicing pro essions where an understan 
"flexible in its impact, for it readily “permits ; ing of human behavior is clearly of crucial 5 
- any profession to include among its mem- - major importance, as in the health services — 
bers an indefinite number of individuals 1 who and social work, are re becoming increasingly . 
devote their energies to questions of no ob- - dissatisfied with this traditional and uncer- a 
oe practical utility or even interest to _ tain approach to the problems of social be- 
society at large, provided that the profes- havior encountered in their specialties. They 
- sion as a whole meets social expectations. -_ 7 _ know that there are thousands of social sci- 
There is vital | opportunity rather than entists at work on related if not identical — 
discouragement in the obligation placed by problems, and are impatient that the results 
Society | on sociology, as on all sciences, to of this work have been of | SO little practical ¥ 
pay it its own way by contributions to knowl- help. 
a c edge of recognized social utility. It may be a _ The range and nature of the opportunities — ; 
taken for granted that practical utility is for sociological co-operation with the practic-— 
at least an implicit however remote professions may be suggested by a few 
_ brief extracts from recent writings by dis- 
search. T Those sociologists who have chosen practitioners in several 
___ the profession because of concern with social Social work, law, and the health services 
“2 amelioration may gain support and personal May be e selected for illustration, although if 
é satisfaction from the f fact that their career oo were no need for brevity, the list Be 
objectives are in accord with the prevailing — could be lengthened to a e. 
view of the community. ‘Beyond this, re- business and industry, agriculture, publi ic 
(a. search as such gains essential opportunity y administration, n, and 
from the demand that it prove its social __ The General Director of the Cociiiae 
worth. Sociology has relatively limited scope Service Society of New York City, Stanley 
a for contrived "experimental verification of 3 Davies , in addressing a meeting of the 
: hypotheses and findings, and so must de- ‘National ‘Social Welfare Assembly | on “The 
pend heavily | on application i ‘in practical situ- Relation Social Science to Social Wel- 
ations as a “substitute for the university fare’ summarized his position “in these 


= gaps in knowledge, uncover new fields — science can strengthen social work k 


Social 
for new research, and offer excellent sources — by helping it devise and execute methods for » 
of data for study. There is of course danger _ testing the results of its practice and evalu- i 
improvement may research design, work, community or social action, 
weaken devotion and adherence to scientific — iy and also by making the knowledge in its 
standards, and lead to neglect of storehouse more readily accessible and 
tel questions. The danger, “however, “can a able. Social work can strengthen social science _ mi 


be minimized and i is outweighed by poe ad- a cl by formulating knowledge gained from its own 
ng vantages of of co-ordinated research and appli- 


unbalanced involvement with social its asumptions, be it in casework, group 


experience and by utilizing the riches of its a 

Sociologists have | not yet taken The sociologist who reads Social Work Edu- 
Tike full advantage of the opportunities, ‘ation in the United States* by Ernest V. 

_ existing as well as latent, available to them Hollis and Alice L. Taylor will find in- 


through collaboration “with practicing numerable aspects of social work for which 

professions, All practicing professions involve Sociological knowledge has relevance. A para- 
search in a number of relevant disciplines. — fa. Stanley P. Davies, “The Relation of Social 

All are somehow or other d with cience to Social Welfare,” Social Work Journal, 31 


people : and consequently require so some New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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ences, made in the s same ‘with 


‘no no qualification the predomin- 
c = offered to emphasize the mutual <§ antly applied nature of the law, and still 
be derived from close co- with his basic position. For us the 


tween sociologist and social worker: Lisi question is why sociologists have ¢ contributed 
so little to the study, perspective, teaching 
ae believe that . investigations by social — » perspe g; 
f and practice of law. 


i 
science methods can be of help in three 
main Ways: (a) by providing more thorough Turning to the health services, the last 
analyses the factors which ‘create social of the the three professions selected for illustra-_ 
problems and hence constitute the setting — tive purposes, the significant fact is th that 
the processes within which welfare practice is they are outstanding today in their efforts 
operating ; ; (b) by determining what the value to establish effective | collaborative relation- 
_ preferences are of groups upon which welfare > shins with social scientists. This in spite of 


om practice must rest for support ; and (c) b by ’ the fact that medical practice is widely 
evaluating practice programs 


regarded by layman and | specialist alike as 
Many sociologists—although perhaps pro- spplied biological and physical s science. Psy- 
’ portionately fewer today than in _earlier sociology have had 
problems of social work practice. Very few 
ogists, have been co ith the . is the — 
gical fin dings recent rapid expansion of ‘interest within 
‘wet is ‘no less concerned with social behavior asource of 
than is social work. Dean Erwin N. Gris reliable concerning g the social 
_ wold of the Harvard Law School has made 


the point succinctly: of illness by Talcott Parsons as “a state of 


all law deals with human rela-— e ‘norma functioning of 


‘tions, Gut my point is thet as it exists its the: total human individual, including both 


‘or less scientific form, and as it the state of the organism as a biological 
i. taught, it does not deal very | much with system and of his personal and social ad- - 
people. Yet lawyers constantly deal with justments” increasingly reflects not only 


people. They deal with people far more than the theoretical position but : also the practice — 
_ they do with appellate courts. They deal with 


of pro sressive ‘in n the health serv- 
dents; they deal with witnesses; ; they deal pr — 


ices. 
persons against whom demands are made; 
stant endeavoring to come to agreements of Graduate of Public Health, 


luctant to be persuaded. Lawyers are con- 
 stantly dealing with: people who are under 
. stress or strain of one sort or another. How ~~ being 
do people act in such situations? Do ‘lw understanding the total individual and all of © 
students eve ever learn | this at the environmental and social factors which 
bear upon illness and health. To this should 


people, sometimes when ow. are very re- of illness and health when he observes 


One may : question D “Dean ( Griswol d’s flat be added a broad understanding of the pa 


One 4 as a member of a family group and of 


a working group which represents—together 
¢Robert C. Angell, A Research Basis for W el- with church, lodge, club and other organiza-— 


Practice,” Social ‘ork Journal, 35 social environment with which the 

%8Erwin N. Griswold, “Law Schools and Human 

rs Tyrrell Williams on Univers, A at 

the Law School of Univ a Talcott The Social System, 


The Free Press, 
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-. contributes greatly to his health or his lack social science pillar 1r that is an essential part 


a = shee the foundation of public health practice. 


_ Thomas A. C. Rennie, Professor of Psychi- _ Why is the social science pillar weak in 


atry at Cornell University Medical the structure of the practicing professions 
has made a similar with where its support is so clearly needed as in 
ares. public health, medicine, social work, law, 
his own — J 
other fields of application? A ‘discourag- 
ie Psychiatry in the past thirty ye years has been ing list of contributin ng factors is easily — 


compiled Sociology i a youthfl 
y and has a ‘small store of 


_ “microscopic” study of the intra-psychic 
dynamics "of ‘the . With this “intense useful knowledge; there has not yet been 
preoccupation with personal ‘dynamics, in- time to develop effective liaison with the 
> cluding the ever-increasing understanding first established professions. The roles of socio- 
of the instinctual life and then of the forma- _logists, accepted as “normal” by sociologists, | 
tion of ego and super-ego, psychiatry generally do “not encourage or facilitate 
great strides forward. All too ‘often, however, specialization i in close” collaboration with 
: this line of development was gained at the operating agencies and personnel, as i in wel- 
expense of a relative neglect of the total fare institutions, hospitals, law schools, and 


family dynamics and of the cultural the like. $ cialization n an applied fiel 


Mag associated with another profession is a de- 
| 4 The edie for sociologists are obvious: _ parture from the “normal” sociological career 
their responsibility for providing the under- pattern and offers an uncertain fut future. The 
Standing” defined by Dr. Parran and Dr. \ way sociology is taught—usually as a mixture 

‘Rennie i is both s sobering a and ‘challenging. in varying proportions of research techniques, 7 


4 4 _ Joseph W. Mountin, although referring more or less systematic theory, social prob- 


expressed the need for improved “utilization ration for work in any specific applied field. 
_ of the social sciences in words equally ap- A society in which any man may be his’ 

plicable. to the other health services: own sociologist without external criticism 
“ 


only tol his own specialty, public health, has “tan for general education—is poor prepa- 


e bs resting on the joint pillars of natural science | raining is an unhappy setting for a ro 
and social science. For the past century the in applied sociology. Only” the imaginative 
natural science foundation has been magnifi- ae not the rank and file of professional — 
cently strengthened — strengthened the practitioners, see the opportunities for mu- 
4 point that we now have the technical knowl- tual benefit in better collaboration beeen 7 
a edge to eradicate or reduce greatly much of social science and | social practice. And when 
a misery to which man has been heir. Yet there is willingness to collaborate, expecta- 

ss ‘amounts of preventable or controllable - tions usualy are unrealistic in terms of cur- 


. i disease and disability ‘remain, because the rent sociolo ical knowled e and techni ues. 
science foundation is relatively weak. q 


- 
> ‘Until both the pillars of natural and social = to attempt this 
¢ - science are strong, the arch of public health ist exhaustive, for it is intended only as 
‘of working relations. be- 


tween and the practicing profes- 
Parran, “The Doctor of the Future,” 4 a 
_ Transactions and Studies of the College of Physi- Factors in this si situation, 1, such a as those 
cians Philadelphia, 4 Ser., Vol. 20 (February, just mentioned, are. handicaps rather than 


8'Thomas Rennie, absolute barriers to | co- -operation of sociolo- 


“Definition,” International Journal of Social Psy- gist practitioner, and are subject 
chiatry, 1(Summer,1955),p.100 | modification. Indeed, the passage of time 


T ‘ ” 
W. Mountin, may be relied on with 1 confidence to. work 


51. 1951. Processed. largely attributed to shortcomings 
— 


‘strengthening 
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‘= SocloLocy AND THE PRACTICING ‘PROFESSIONS 
youth. There i is no need, however, to let research” and applied functions are 
time do it all alone. The social relations in- changeable in the individual with benefit in 
volved are peculiarly suitable | for sociological the performance of both functions. There ali 
analysis as a basis for planning and action. | be little argument about the practical meces-— 
Sociologists have, in fact, consider- has induced many sociologists to 


accept the > dual roles of scientific 


ogists give thought to the same of socio and to the boundaries 
‘several solutions have been proposed and of knowledge of social relations, is frequently _ 
their relative merits have been argued by» under both internal and ‘external ‘pressures 
their proponents. To ‘one not closely in- - to see that some use is made of his findings. — 
- volved in the argument it might seem that as too often no other cov course is open to him — 
all courses advocated have merit in some than to. accept a second role as applied 
circumstances, that they ar are supplementary sociologist, with inadequate regard { for i in 
rather than mutually exclusive, and that all training, primary 
than of empirical study. = Sociologists should of ‘the suc- 
\ One widely held but increasingly unpopu- cesses of their colleagues who have received — 
lar point of view is that useful recognition both for basic research 
inevitably will be used sooner or later. This and for | erage oid application in un- 
is a comfortable conviction, for it relieves — 
the research’ ‘specialist ofa any possible wo worry 
about his role in society. It may be true some ‘advantage 
that validated — research © findings cannot in such changes of role. There are, adage 
forever be lost ‘to society, ‘no matter some individuals for whom such shifts are 
completely ‘neglected § fora while. It may also. feasible and advantageous both on occasion _ 
be true that discoveries may be made in and throughout their careers, but it is etl 
_ times unsuited for their utilization and that ful that this resolution of the dilemma would 
prompt efforts at at application may therefore prove ‘satisfactory on n any wide scale 
be dangerously pre premature. Such possibilities, for sociologists or for society. One difficulty 
however, do not lead _inescapably to the is that of predominating individual motiva- — 
5 conclusion that a policy of laissez faire tion, for it is not likely that : ‘many ny of our aa 
| 4 should be accepted. It may be doubted ‘that — colleagues are nicely balanced in their inner — 
‘elatively small but significant contribu- "drives for accomplishment in both social 
tions that sociology already has made | to “search and social action. A second — 
human relations in industry, criminal ohege is that the training, factual knowledge, — 
_ ment, morale and efficiency in the military ties and skills essential for extending he 
services, s, and understanding of s social factors boundaries of social knowledge are not 
health and welfare could have. been identical with those required for effective- 
complished | without the planning and positive hess in social practice. Undoubtedly there 
of sociologists who cared are individuals well motivated and -compe- 
take the major share of initiative. Possibly tent for both roles, but t they seem to be rare. — 
a this initiative did little more than advance — _ A third point of view is that special effort 
o . time schedule of sociology in application, should be made to develop experts in ap- 
but time itself | may well be a crucial factor — plied sociology, trained both in applied re- 


— 


this development. search| and in the a application of existing 
A second point of: view is that s sociological sociological knowledge to. social problems. ‘a 
and application “ordinarily are the this means generalists in in applied sociology, 
a the same individual. This 4 they are probably not a solution. ‘ To be ef pS 
view may be held “merely as | a “practical fective, the applied sociologist requires es inti- 
necessity because at present there i is no mate knowledge of the specific. area 
| quate “corps 0 of ‘specialists in ap application. ap plication, — it be race relations 
There is also. the claim that “mental. h 
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only with the academic materials of po- On the other side of the question, it 
* utility i in the selected area but also ‘difficult: to envisage any focus or cluster of 
with the values and behavior patterns of the problems of social ‘relations that applied 
people involved and with the problems sociologists could now define to the Satis- 

a as seen by them and by any leaders faction of society as primarily within» their 


practitioners with whom he must co collabor- province a as practitioners. Fortunately, there 


ate, Even en encyclopedic | familiarity with s so- seems to be no need to do so. _ To turn 


ciological substance and techniques com- ‘ 4 to my own former field of specialization for | 


bined with the strongest of utilitarian drives - illustration, what we know as sociologists 
is not enough; the applied sociologist : “must about 1 race relations can be used most ef- 
4 also have thorough sophistication in the pre-  fectively if it is made available to social 
es -vailing ways and current difficulties in the “workers, business management, public ac ad- 
social segment selected for applied work. -ministrators, public health officials, » PSy- 
Such sophistication cannot be acquired t by -chiatrists, and others. ~The same is true of 7 
reading any ‘number of books, by conversa- what we know as sociologists ; about crime, 
or by short tours. Adequate orientation social structure, the family, “socialization, 
periods—commonly _years— i and so on to general social theory. The most 


as 


intimate association and immersion. Hence, promising present outlets for sociological 
the generalist applied sociology must be 
_— regarded as a makeshift who is already the p promise can be realized only in minor 
a! y rapidly being superseded by more sharply a part so long as a mere handful of sociologists — ¢ 
trained specialists i in application. ‘Telate the results of their research | to the 
If one agrees that increasing of needs of "specific professions. 
applied sociologists specifically prepared for telative disregard of sociology by 
careers i in selected problem areas are needed, Practitioners directly “concerned with social 
there is still the important question whether problems itself calls for research. How much 
i: the aim should be the development of prac- do we know about the factors that facilitate _ 
ticing sociologists to take direct responsibility restrict the use of Tesearch findings i 
for r determination of policy, operation o of ac- the social field? Under what circumstances 
tion programs, and work with clients present- and to what extent may there reliance 
ing personal problems; or whether t the pur- ona policy of laissez faire which assumes at 
some natural, inevitable process ensures _ 


pose should be the development of 
ie or middlemen to work closely the social use of knowledge? Could not the 


the applied professions already estab- "debated questions concerning ‘the service of 
lished. This question of course cannot be s individual sociologist in both the research 


answered flatly one way or the other; ; one and action roles be analyzed objectively? 
might better ask in n which of these two di- Why not study the “needs of the various 
rections main effort should be expended in practicing professions for sociological data, | 
immediate future Reference | has s been knowledge and techniques, the resistances 
4 made to the needs of the practicing profes- to their introduction in specific professions, a 
- sions for social science data and techniques, — the means for reducing these resistances, the 
and to the fact that many leaders in these methods for the development of men ‘and 
"professions are actively seeking the collabora- materials better” adapted to practitioners’ 
a tion | of social scientists. It would be a pity = Why are there not more case st studies 
not to respond to their need and not to take of sociology i in 1 application? It is encouraging 
& of opportunity test our to note that the professions as such have 
—to identify their deficiencies and gained acceptance as a proper subject | for 
to consider where to a attempt to improve study; it it is also Proper to study 
them. There is indeed little likelihood that their present and potential use of fate 
sociologists will ignore this opportunity. The sociologists. Although many published ap 
ze ies fe is that they will co-operate inexpertly writings bear on these questions, it is never- 
» _ because o of ignorance of what are sometimes s theless true that c cont tributions to the subject , 
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ocIOLOGY AND THE PRACTICING iG ‘PROFESSIONS 


of applied s are fragmentary and cian” or social worker is ‘under ‘compulsion 
4 that few sociologists: have more to do to help the patient or client. 
‘it is. s for when 
ler of 
plied 
on a fragments of 
formation about large numbers of people; 
scientists, should the clinically oriented practitioner is more 
. - sensitiv e to the fact that they have \ values e concerned with individuals and must learn 
ways: working and other idiosyncracies all he can about particular persons and 
which are not wholly shared either by the ations. ons. Basic concepts vary confusingly 
_ subjects of their applied interest or by col- ar among g professions. No single definition of 
-laborators in other professions. All sociolo- the word “case,” for example, can accurately — 
gists recognize the importance of such dif. describe its its current use in sociology, 
ferences in their relations with Vermont | medicine, social work and law. ‘The term — 
a, Indiana : steel workers, the Mexicans“ “social | organization” has quite different 
F in Texas, the Puerto Ricans in New York, ~ meanings for st sociologists and social workers. 4 
and countless other groups. Yet there » econ Other technical terms necessary for 
to be little re recognition of the importance ae within one profession often are unintelligible 
” pitas if less conspicuous differences be- in 1 another. The advocacy system in law has 


tween themselves and members of other = 1 close parallel in any other profession.° — 


fessions with whom they may have occasion § The medical al profession has a : hierarchical — 7 
~ to work. Difficulties and failures in co-opera- System defining status and roles within the 
~ tion with practitioners tend to be e attributed — profession and in relation to personnel in 
to arrogance, narrow-mindedness, trade the other health services as well as to the 
school education, authoritarianism, profes- - patient and community, and | this syste:n is — 
“sional insecurity, plain stupidity and what i in strong contrast with the social workers’ _ 
not. Frustration, anger, a sense of futility, — emphasis on democratic procedures and a. 
‘discouragement, and withdrawal are likely — the high value placed on individual inde- 
to be the reactions. It is not easy to explain pendence by lawyers and sociologists. Pro Oe 
why so many sociologists should respond so fessions also vary in the degree of their ac- 
irrationally to subcultural variations at the ceptance of authority and tradition. The 
professional level and yet behave under- health services, for example, ‘discard prece- 
aly faced with similar subcul- — dent and earlier training in the light a 
tural differences in 1 nonprofessional | subjects new research evidence more readily and easily _ 
of study. Perhaps it is merely that without than do lawyers and social workers, ‘These 3 
sufficient thought it is s erroneously taken for almost random § generalizations may be 
granted that professional people as a whole quate to demonstrate the importance of 
so much in common that communica- 7 taking account of in profes- 
“tion ‘and mutual understanding should be wi sional subcultures in sociological research’ 
simple. and application, but they are too broad 
Yet a moment’s consideration of common- " superficial to be useful in planning for im- 
place facts reveals the seriousness of the proved interprofessional co-operation 
problems of communication and co-operation Co -operation — between sociologists and 
with practitioners. Sociology is first of all ne practitioners 1 requires interprofessional under- 4 
concerned with understanding; the p practic- standing of needs, | potentialities, and limita- _ 
professions with doing. This difference in 


10For a comprehensive lawyers’ f the 
p lawyers’ view o e 
central objectives necessitates differences in: jaw as a profession, see Elliott E. Cheatham, Cases 


training, to. which | reference already has and Materials on the Legal Profession, second edi- _ 
a been made, and is accompanied by differ- tion, Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1955. _ 


4 ennne ta we nm 5 and favored ways of work and The study communicates an appreciation of the 
alues a y a difficulties standing in the way of sociological _ 


_ living . The sociologist studies people for collaboration because of professional 
os what he can learn about behavior; the he physi- values and practices. 
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tions. main, sociologists: have ing experience in coping with the unfamiliar 


been either unmindful of the opportunities _ problems always encountered in new profes- 
offered them by the practicing proiessions or sional milieu. In the future, it is reasonable to 
too ready to offer their wares to the ‘practi- ‘expect. the establishment « of special graduate 
little consideration for his re- curricula to train sociologists for 
- quirements and ways of work. These can be | in the applied fields for which sociology 
discovered only by hard study somewhat off has the most relevance. The 
the: e beaten sociological path. Fortunately, of such curricula, howev er, must be 
nature of this needed | study i is not slow until suitable personnel and materials 
strange; it involves only the use - of ordinary are in much better ‘supply than is now ‘the 
sociological ‘methods ix in relatively strange case. T he speed and quality of their develop- 
territory. _ For those who have 4 ment depend largely upon the contributions 
: 
‘CLINICAL 


Brooklyn ¢ Cc 


groups of “practical” 5 just re from the field. T eir 

ask me to take part in their discussions — diagnostic > reports on ¢ characteris stics of social 

¥ problems and theories related to so- aggregates and of society, including assess- 

= Th hese men are personnel, advertis- ments of consequences ¢ of manipulative meas- 

sles, research, and administrative spe- ures, may be sketchy, impressionistic, 
= — cialists | drawn chiefly from business but also systematic, and warped by special interests, 


from organized labor, politics, government, — but their reports are improving and have 
and civic agencies. hey want me to bring yielded valuable knowledge. ‘They 
into their discussions current findings | phasize above all a method of investigation 
~ sociologists and to engage in their critical and analysis which has contributed to so-— 
and analytical conversations. ciology out of all proportion to the grudging 
These ‘ ‘practical” men are what might recognition it has received. _ 

= be called clinical students of society. =a How can academic sociologists learn from a 
_ They study society through observing and - linical studies of society? There are at least a 
assessing group responses to therapeutic e ef- three ways: (i ) We can subject our theories 
forts, s, efforts to change an aspect of a group the rigors of. clinical seminars in which 

ways. My friends thus actually” hold what “practical” students bring their findings 

might be called clinical seminars. ‘Their “pa- bear upon the products of! of other methods of = 

tients” are social aggregates rather than in- investigat ion. . (2) We can gain access to the 
dividuals, their exchanges: of observa- rich clinical records of such organizations as as 

-itons, techniques, ar and insights have points in — the ethnic and racial defense agencies, some 

common with clinical seminars held by psy- political party adjuncts, civic and social wel- a 

chiatrists and clinical psychologists ; and with fare bodies, trade associations, and trade 
conferences of ethnologists who are also miss unions. Some of these ‘materials have to be 

sionaries~ or U.N. or national government dug from the minds of participan ants a 


— . “Sequence operations. Strangely 
Based upon presidential address before the 


2, 1955. Suggestions embodied in this paper were systematic manner. (3) We cor could ma xe 7 
z= by the author’s teachers, Manuel Conrad _ Giaieal studies on our own campuses, in our 
‘Eimer and Rea many ago. professional societies , and in other 
mers areas available to us. Tam not, of course, 
the ‘vast mass of professional: j q 
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“THE | CLINICAL STUDY OF SOCIETY 


= 
"papers 2 tudent reactions and and depth of psychological research. For 
the growing literature of the small group : ‘sociology, all we need is to | change “ ‘psycho- 
specialists concerning contrived and over- logical” to “sociological. 


= simplified group situations, all learn In its diagnostic ‘phase, t the clinical study 


~ but we do so unsystematically ont with little 4 trolled and uncontrolled methods of observa- . 
apparent awareness of the significance of tion, recording, and analysis are available and 
studies to the e development of sociology. appropriate. In such description, the chief 
other words and more briefly, three contrast with methods of investigation 
ways for sociologists t to participate in clinical is that in clinical study aspects of a situation — 
studies of society are: (1) through discus- cannot be abstracted from the whole; they y 7 
sions with skilled clinicians, (2) through must be kept, as nearly as possible, in rela- 
analyzing available Clinical reports, and (3). to the whole. The clinical study o of 
_ through participating directly in clinical society brings one at once into the midst of _ 

2 the luxuriant variety and constant flux 
Before going further, let me attempt to human. relationships. This very wealth 
avoid confusion by defining “the clinical data makes some of us sociologists, possibly 

_ study of society.” I will then go on to indi- more than other types of scientist, — 


cate how it can be at least as fruitful for: the conscious of our inadequacies as ‘as observers, : 
- study of culture and society as psychoanaly- recorders, and analyzers. For example, it is E 


sis and other clinical study have been for doubtful if a any well trained sociologist would 


study of personality. have undertaken the useful survey program 
clinical study of society is the critical f for which that ethnobotanist and entomolo- 
accumulation of sociological wisdom based gist, Alfred C. Kinsey, and his associates 
: upon concerned and intimate observation and - gained fame. They had the brashness to carry - 
therapeutic m manipulation of social groups out an investigation for which sociologists. 
which have problems. I would insist that the - would have discovered insuperable method- 
precise nature of the problem at the outset ological obstacles. 


is important only in 1 that it should provide : _ As in n psychiatry and clinical 


The and governmental officials, 

nostic study is a phase i in a sequence which - 
“under re-diagnosis. leads to a corrective or therapeutic program 
In its mature definition in a clinical study, it and then to further study. The sequence may 
"necessarily has both social and sociological | be 1 be repeated any | number of times, and as it 


importance. continues ‘concerning the groups in 
The clinical study of f society involves care- care- question, their interpersonal societal 
analytical description or ‘diagnosis. “relationships, and their ev evolving situation un- 
places greater emphasis on fresh and accu- dergo- constant nt checking, refinement, or organ- 


rate observation than one ordinarily 1 finds in ization, and modification. 
a“ ti . As a writer indi- _ iH tere are what I take to be basic character- 


cates in our field of. psychology, of the clinical study of of ‘society: 7 
“The pressure of clinical problems has forced It is a major “way to learn” about 
“many psychologists to the realization that — 
observation and and description are necessary 


precursors t to experimentation,” and he adds, a 


with a social problem by the in. 
“Many of the important psychological ideas —_vestigator to be pressing. 


come directly from clinical observation, and It deals with a in its 
most original discoveries come from the setting. i The aggregate and its setting exist 
- observation o of a curious fact and the ir inevit- in time ‘and thus force one to view it his- — 


"able shoul his happen?» As 
question, Why — dt PP ma 1J. P. Scott, “The Place of Observation in Bio- 7 


observation | is improved there should be a logical and Psychological Science,” 4 American Psy- 
improvement in the: quality” chologist, 10 (1955), 62. 


= 


= It ‘Tequires a responsible concern with | 


an important social problem, that is to say 
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SIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
 torically. functionally. This is a depth interviews, life-history analyses, 
_ point too often ignored in presumably socio- small-group experiments, and the rest? 
4 logical investigations. Let us take academic freedom as an ex- 
vied It is diagnostic and attempts to under- — ample. In the available space, I cannot do BS 
stand a given social situation as broadly and — & more than to suggest briefly how this current S| 
as fully as possible. It depends upon frst: rg problem of college faculties might be studied | 


hand observation, but it uses whatever re- 
search designs, techniques, and implements 4 clinically. It is for that reason that I have a 


are appropriate and necessary. It is especially _ Selected a problem so familiar, = 
hospitable to unanticipated and even recalci- Sociologists and others have amma’ 
_ demic freedom in such terms as the follow- 
edge about groups and society from studying ¥ 1. Cases: These have usually been treated 
4 the consequences of therapy. Alleged pur- — legally. They are somewhat related to their 
poses an other opinions the social historical background, _but detailed 
contrasted with behavior consequent -histories and especially follow-ups on 
therapy, and such contrasts undercut super- lacki th 1 lit 
” ficialities of the usual cross-sectional studies, cases are lacking in the — iterature. > 
the usual surveys and “experiments.” Such studies also 30 usually ignore highly im- 
6. It recognizes the sensitive and analytical matters « those who are not 
driving | curiosity, and integrity, as crucial policies: While these are 
edge ‘concerning society. ner, are largely handled in terms of 


™ 


no 


alisms administrative logic, or -academi c 
To waged definition, the clinical wil 


aspirations. One is likely to conclude f: 
study of society is the of societ P y from 


uisitions on this subject that faculti 
-hand experience with group re- ulties 


h ff are fortunate to have what freedom | they may 


a Before we s sociologists had become so sosoph- = 3, Opinion Surveys: These, however they a 
isticated about research me thods as to in- ‘may have been done, are “usually cross- sec 


hibit ourselves f from conducting ft fruitful tional, 
vestigations, the | clinical study of society was 


the chief source of novel sociological general- meaningless responses. (tts 
izations. ‘Long ago, ibn-Khaldun and 1 Machi- ~ ponses, 


avelli dealt directly with the world, tried We: have also had related studies of the 


change it, understood “consequences of their academic man's (euph- 
‘and thus added to our knowledge of emistically y called his gr ‘graduate 
society. Even yet, I would match the his typ ical steps upward in his 

ideas of these two ancients against all the hierarchy, and his social class setting. — 


“products of the sociological research bureaus 
of our day. There is no question as to which academic freedom? Quite seriously, ‘does one one 
, _ the superior in contributions to sociology. know when one has it? Does it consist of , 
ss ‘For that matter, * what amounts to clinical the kind of professional life one has under an 
experience with ‘social aggregates underlies academic government in which all staff mem 
- many of the more valuable contributions of | bers are so free to become involved i in py” » 
‘Emile Durkheim, Sigmund Freud, Karl "problems and administration ‘that 
Marx, | Robert E. _ Park, Albion W. Small, “no time to use their freedom study, to 
William Graham Sumner x, Willard Waller, publish, and to teach co ntroversially? Where 
Lester F. Ward, and many others in Europe . academic freedom come from—when ¥ we 
| * and this country who have substantially in- have had it? I How are we likely to get mor more | aa 
be fluenced sociological theory. of it—whatever it turns” out to be? 


unrelated to social history » and 
~ couched in such glittering generalities as to 


gc oO 


does one study an actual ‘social ag- These “questions may strike you as too 
with a a problem? How would a clini- fundamental, but the studies now available 
cal approach ‘differ from the usual techniques - have practically ignored them. The A.A.U. : i 


now so used, as sur- NEA E.A., - L.U. C.L.U. ignore them them. After all, P 
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a: everyone e knows what we mean by academic — if the proposal is not am — if ~~ 
freedom. But what is it? === is too controversial for adoption, the reac- 
 petualy every academic sociologist has. tions of relevant groups and individuals to 
rich | 1 opportunities to study academic be- - the proposed therapy are likely to be highly 
havior, whether free or not, and thus to help» ; instructive. Naturally s some time must cat 
answer my questions. All he has to do is to in the process in n order that | consequences of 
bea a perceptive social scientist, /a much more — this and other actions may be determined, 
perceptive one than many of his colleagues. especially the their cumulative influence 
i he has to do is to study clinically the - the behavior of stimulating and productive — 
groups on his own campus which concern professors and their students. 
themselves with the restriction or manipulative deans make such 


time. They ¢ can predict who are likely t tobe — 
do not ‘offer this as a definition but as ‘spokesmen dissent , how 
a statement of the problem sufficiently en- = 
ticing to serve to initiate | a concerned and tial’ "support, how ‘sound” can be 
responsible—albeit confidential—study. “subtly motivated to come forward with | plaus- 
! One nice thing about this particular clinical ible formulas for handling the difficulty, and a 
study is that, while you will need copious — how delays and carciul timing can help the / 
notes on your interviews and your observa- deflationary process. Deans less fearful con- — 
tions, it can be conducted without fanfare cerning institutional stability who visualize — 
and then your. report can be disguised as themselves as educators still concerned with > 
‘a - dealing with Eastern College. The only co- _ maintaining ferment among their faculty | 
operation needed is usually available to a havea much more delicate job in which many — 


sociologist who will bother to have himself times they find little dependable faculty 
elected to a few key offices and appointed to help. WT 
several appropriate committees. what informal « clinical study I have 

You will need to your r principal ‘given to academic freedom and responsibil-_ 

_ dramatis personae as accurately and inti- ity, I would conclude that there are as many ~ 


{mately as possible. These would include both distinctive definitions of these 
the campus actionists and the professors who as there are distinctive interest groups on our 4 


are or have been outstanding as stimulating campuses. What Willard Waller liked to call 


‘teachers. and productive scientists scholars, “the compact of i incompetents” would 
or artists. This would not be ‘too difficult : ae agree with the stimulating and <i 
_ task even in a large college because more ductive professors on | such definitions. It was 
4 than nine-tenths have little or - nothing to do out of such clinical studies, in fact, that = 
with the definition of faculty and student my redefinition of Sumner’s and 


rights and privileges and responsibilities, and Cooley’s conceptions of culture and related 
_ only a tiny percentage is notably stimulating | _ matters, , with special reference to morals and 
or productive. e. The he reactions of the nine-— ‘mores and their applications. It is possible — q 
tenths are learned from votes in ‘referenda that a a systematic clinical study of academic 
after others have set the issues, or they can freedom and responsibility would yield more 
be sampled. specific conceptions along similar lines and 
you have. diagnosed the current situ- ‘related to the protection and maintenance of 
ation as best you can, an opportunity is academic ferment. 
likely to present itself to see efforts at ther- — _ Let me now illustrate : some other current © ad 
apy in action. The therapeutic Proposal can of clinically derived knowledge. Ex- 
“be sponsored by the LADY. chapter, ,a amples of persons not labeled professional 
sociologists who contributed in recent years 
e. 7 faculty, students, 0 or a » combination, or a _ to soc social t theory as a result of clinical studies _ 


academic freedom should privy to. to Culture and Personality,” American: 


_ development and launching of the proposal journo? of Socioloey 60 (November, 1954), a 
as as well as to the details of its Even 294-299, 
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of social aggregates and of society \ would be ing observation” is s a technique the « clinical 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Lin- - student — uses, but he goes beyond passive 
coln Steffens—Holmes for his findings | in observation to active involvement in 
& the sociology of law and in the relations of solve problems. 
_ As Elton Mayo has observed, “Science 
J especially for his. ‘conclusions concerning begins in the clinic and is effectively devel-_ 
3 leaders ; and subcultures i in social control and oped in the laboratory. In the clinic one uses _ 
a We are not nearly s so aware as we should | cated facts; in the laboratory clinically de- 

be of the indebtedness of current social the- veloped skill has suggested isolation of 
to the clinical experiences of the Ameri-. certain of the complex fact for sepa- 

can 1 Jewish Committee, the N.A.A.C. P. Legal rate study.”* Where sound clinical findings 7 
and Educational Fund,® and other available an d laboratory procedures are 
defense and social action agencies. It takes _ possible and contributive , “the one method | 
as well as retrospective e diagnoses ‘informs and develops the other. 


"measures ; as F.E.P. c, laws and U. S. Supreme | ‘sible in the social sciences, as students of 
Court « desegregation decisions to understand artificial group situations in growing abund- 
$3 "more adequately sample surveys 0 of f public ance have shown, but of what scientific sig- 
_ Opinions, analyses of public statements, and _ nificance is such work at this stage in the 
- assessments of intergroup tension incidents growth of sociology? Laboratory reports on 
The Societal diagnostician subjects the with ‘groups s seldom attempt as 
sible s symptomatic usefulness of social data” yet to include the integration into them of 
_ to constant and critical analyses and to test genuinely clinical findings. The jump from 
re-test _ through _ comparisons of prog- the laboratory t to industry i is ‘substantial but 
“moses with < apparent consequences. Think of insuperable in the physical and biologi- 
F the wealth of such experience—more or less cal sciences, but in the social sciences the 
mm _ dependable and refined—in the minds and investigations, for example of Mayo, in in- | 
records of community organization workers, dustrial 


— 


Sociologists have also discussed | asp 
this approach under such headings as ‘ “situa-— a his individual subjects a and of their groups. 
tional | analy: ‘self-surveys,” “natur mo The emphasis b Itural anthropologists 
ysis,” urveys,’ “natural The emphasis by cultural anthropologis 
experiments, ” “uncontrolled experiments,’ q upon first-hand field training and experience 
and ‘ “participating observation.” The first of has long been an important difference be-— 
these, ‘ “situational analysis,” edie: with diag- tween them and the sociologists. Cultural 
“nosis but not with therapy and conse anthropologists still recognize that one can 
quences of therapy. a? ‘survey” i is only one best le learn how to observe by observing. 
of a ‘number of general types o of research They also | selectively utilize. rather than 
9 which the societal clinician might use ‘ject t the findings of their clinicians, the mis- 


diagnosing a ‘situation. “Experiment” 


sionaries and 1 governmental officials who have 
represents a straining for terminological ef- contributed substantially to ethnology. 
i= fect i in the present context, and I would avoid On the contrary, sociologists talk about ‘the | 
> ‘The word experiment nowadays injects usefulness 0 of observation but too often em- a 
into a discussion the prim protocols of a 
laboratory science geared to physical and bio- ~ tion and for data processing. They seem n to 


logical problems. It also. suggests degrees | of ‘suggest | that sociological research is best car- _ q 


_impersonality and even of social irresponsi- | _ Tied out as nearly as possible untouched by ~ 
bility which are unnecessary and repugnant ‘human brains. But as physical and biological 
to the ethical societal clinician. “Participat- scientists often point out, one unanticipated — 


See especially Kenneth B. Clark (editor), “A 4The Social of on Industrial Civiliza- 
Symposium on Desegregation in the Public Schools,” tion, Boston: Graduate School of Business Admin- 


phasize techniques and designs for investiga- 
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times have the greatest scientific cated in the case of the clinical study 
Such data provide the cutting edges of any groupe, there is no adequate substitute. 
science. e. Before them, we met to F undamentally s science depends for its 
foregoing indicates “many "specific 4 
_ of the clinical so- Techniques: and are e helpful, but 
_ science is still a product of ee men 
tions in n psychotherapy, John ‘Dollard for all men. 
Neal E. Miller® list problems similar to Here | _ is technique or procedure 
those in the clinical study of society. They which has given depth of insight | to some of 
call such observations “a kind of natural his- our greatest sociologists. Here i is a technique 
y a tory” which “have the advantage of locating upon which sociologists have officially turned — 
significant problems in a in a realistic setting.” their backs. Here is the technique | which i 
But, they add, “by necessity they also have “practical” n men habitually 1 use », in a more or 
the disadvantage of lacking rigorous control. — less slipshod manner, and upon which politi- 
Clinical observations likewise are difficult to cians, _ business | strategists, and community 
condense and transmit to others. Clinical — organization workers base most of the wis- 
aaa observations are ofte ten not convincing | enough dom they have. As we sociologists might well 


o' to othe other persons and too convincing to the remember as we peer from behind our brittle _ 


“person: who makes them.” But in spite of | _ theories and our IBM machines, this wisdom : 


sherapy, New York: concerning ‘society can s sometimes be quite 
sand Psychotherapy, New York: 


ee “issue e of ‘the he interrelations of 1 the mte’s = day ¢ on, it has been well nigh impos- 


Ts. natural and social ‘sciences. has» sible for sociologists, psychologists, anthro- 
intrigued scientists, philosophers, and pologists, and other students of human 
logicians for over a century. Auguste Comte, behavior to avoid such ‘questions as how 


sociology’ s godfather, effectively set the stage scientific” the social sciences are, whether 
erarchy of the _ free will or something else makes it impos- - 


for this controversy with his hierarc 
abstract sciences. Mathematical, physical, sible to apply scientific method to human 
behavior, or whether there is a 


= sciences s (la morale e) were view wed 2 as incompatability between the natural Sciences 
and social Such problems stil 


1 
integral parts of a ‘scheme, 


the light of twentieth ‘century “sociological develop- The case incompatibility. is forcefully” 
7 ments see McQuilkin De Grange, The Nature and made by R. M. Maclver. See H. Alpert, “Maclver’s _ 
Elements of Sociology, New Haven: Yale Uni- Contributions to Sociological Theory” in M. Berger, 
-_ versity Press, 1953. Comte is viewed | by G. W. T. Abel and C. H. Page (editors), Freedom and 
met Allport as the “founder” of social psychology as a Control in Modern Society, New York: Van Nos- 
science in “The Historical Background of Modern trand, 1954, pp. 290-292, 

bit of Social Psychology, = Mass.: Addison- Na 

1954, vol. vol. I, Pp. 7-9. 
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- mecessarily th Sci h eorists, as Iimasheft’s recent review 
Science Founda-_ the present state of sociological 
= 


1950 (P.L. 507, five 

intervening years were filled with extensive — 

by congressional committees, 

bates by several Congresses, a presidential 

- structure within their institutions. In which veto of an earlier version of the bill, the 

Faculty, School, or Division, does anthro- mobilization of ‘scientists, both natural and 
ology or or psychology belong? Should physics, social, to insure passage of the bill, and the — 
cs, economics, and sociology be grouped organization of social scientists to urge inclu- 
together? More recently similar uD questions s sion of of the social sciences within the frame- _ 

have commanded the attention of administra- of the proposed science foundation. 
4 ors of governmental scientific research pro- _ These five years also witnessed the establish- 


Ay 
in both and civilian a agencies, ‘ment and growth of scientific ‘research and 


the natural sciences became the subject of of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the | 
a major r controversy just a a decade a ago with creation of the Research and Development _ 
‘the introduction in Congress of a bill provid- Board of. the Department of Defense, the 
_ ing for the establishment of an independent _ expansion — of the research programs of the 
Federal agency dedicated to the promotion _ National Institutes. of Health, , the re research 
of s science. The } question arose: What should -_ activities of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


be the place of the social sciences in the sion, and similar developments. Th hus, by 


_ proposed National Science Foundation? The the time the | National Science Foundation 
| 


matter _was widely and ‘debated began its support operations in 1951, the 

from 1945, when the original Magnuson and major postwar governmental programs of 
Kilgore Bills were introduced, to 1950, when scientific research and ‘development were 


Science | is described in 1 Science the governing body 
‘- get of developments | during the past of | the Foundation, were first appointed by 
decade. the President on November 2, 1950, a and on 
Briefly stated, the social sciences are in- = Apri 6, 1951, Alan TW aterman was ap- 
ey in the activities of the National Sci- ‘pointed "Director of the Foundation. The 

_ ence Foundation in two ways: The F ounda- first appropriation by Congress t to the Foun- 


tion utilizes the social sciences in the pursuit dation for fiscal year 1951 was $225, 000 
its policy and operating responsibilities, 


a ¥ cost of establishing the F Foundation 
authorized in the Act. Thus, fiscal year 1952. 
SUPP port P may be regarded as” the Foundation’s first 
ous sections of the basic Act 
The National Science Foundation was effective operating = 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush appropriated | $3.5 “millions. 
in July 1 1945 in his report to the President Foundation’s current appropriation (fisca 


the United ‘States entitled “Science: The 1955) $12.25. millions. For 


Endless Frontier.” It wa was s finally ‘established “year 1956, $16 millions have | been appropri-_ 


as an agency within the Execu- ated for the the regular: activities of the Founda- 


f 
May 10, 1950, when ‘President ‘Truman n the formulation and development o 


signed the National ‘Science Foundation Act ‘oundation’ ‘programs during these first 


the first report, see H. Alpert, “The means been ignored. However , to describe 


National Science Foundation and Social Science 
—, ” American Sociological R Review, 19 | (April, ‘meaningfully th the historical development : and "7 


convent status of the so social sciences in in the 
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it | is necessary to with th the I if it wa ‘was: 
sive legislative history of the basic Act. to so. A by the 
de The details of this legislative history, first General Counsel of the National Science 
; ‘particularly as it relates to the support of Foundation reached the conclusion that: ai 
social sciences, has been Tt quite au that the Foundation has 
where and need not be retold here.® Suffice authority to. make both research grants and 
the it to insofar ‘esearch support, fellowship awards in the social sciences. How- 
ever, the legislative history of the Act indi- 
me- cates that Congress i intended the Foundation 
to exercise a fair amount of restraint in | the od 
use of this authority. pr indi- 


forth Bush. House hear- 
ings: during the 80th Congress Dr. Bush 


priate action. 7 
Federal Government. already does a 
deal of work in the social | sciences of history o 


a research nature. Research in the social sci- . Science Foundation Act Rodns Act i itself 7 


_ ences is very important indeed. We could well were in 1 large measure responsible for the 
do mor more... . I think it would be a — 


interest the F oundation has taken in the 

for the Foundation to plunge into work i _ Other f 1 d 
social sciences without very careful con-— sciences. ¢ were: 
Al sideration of what parts it would like to cover, (1) cognizance of the relatively large sums. 
parts it feels can appropriately of money going into support of science 
handled under Federal auspices in view of ‘research | by Federal agencies,* (2 ) policy 


-. their nature. . . . In other words, the legisla- discussions of the role of the Federal Gov- 7 

tion should be permissive but not ernment to the s social | sciences; ; and 
so that the Foundation will not be barred ven- 

q from entering into the field but on the other q 

z hand will not be forced into it until it has science e fields. <r 


As a result of these considerations, the: 
Thus, the science support functions of 
the Foundation may be > summed up in the 
statement that the Foundation’s. responsi-_ 
"bilities are mandatory with respect to” the ti 
sciences ‘specifically enumerated in the Act 

(mathematical, physical, medical, biological, 


engineering) but are only eo 


respect. to the social “sciences. ‘The Act’s- 
enumeration of. sciences includes ssified research projects sponsored ad sup- 


phrase “and other sciences.” The legislative the sci- 
history | of the Act indicates that this phrase inary fields. The 
was clearly intended to enable the Founda- 19 5 appeared 
tion. to support social science research and At G 
award scholarships and graduate study 1 
references in H. Alpert, op op. cit., footnote 4, 
209; also M. D. Graham, Federal Utilization of Report, No. 90, 81st Ist 
Social Science Research: Exploration of the Prob- 


National Foundation undertook, in 


social sciences and of ‘Tole of f the 


| 


lems, Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, See National Science Foundation, 
1954, Chap. 3; and ‘ ‘Congress Considers the Crea- ‘Funds For Science, dig II, and III, Washington, 
tion of a National Science Foundation,” _Congres- z C.: Government Printing Office: 1953, 1954; 
sional Digest, 27 (December, 1948), pp. 295-320. also H. Alpert, of. Sap. 
National Science Foundation, Hearings before ® National Science Foundation, Bighth Quarterly, 
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tion, the extent and level of the na- The program in the Biological and Medi 
; ‘a tional effort in n support of the social es cal Sciences Division is called Anthropologi- 
by government agencies, private fe foundations, cal Related Sciences. It ‘support 
industry and business, and academic and of basic research of an inter isciplinary na- 
other. -profit institutions, and (3) ture involving the convergence of the bio- 
needs and requirements of the social sciences logical and social sciences. The e disciplines, 
an assessment was made of the particular ly defined as fallin h 
an assessment was made of the particular tentative Ly efined as falling wit in this cha 
of the Foundation with respect to social program include anthropology, functional hi 
research. Recommendations for archaeology, human ecology, demography, 
limited | program of support of social psycholinguistics, and experimental and» 
were presented by the Director quantitative social psychology.** 12 The 
the National Science Board and were unani- § gram “receives” guidance and assistance in | ) 
_mously approved by the evaluation of specific proposals from an | tj 
(1954. Advisory Panel of specialists the areas 
being developed on an exploratory “The National Science Foundation Takes Stock,” 


_ basis within within the framework 0 of four criteria. af Scientific American, 190 (March, 1954), pp. 29- 33; 


x Pog, 
_ These are: are: (1) the criterion of science, that — P. H. Yancey, “The National Science Foundation,” | | 
the identification, within the social Journal of | the Alabama Academy of Science, 23-24 Wille 


-ciplines, of those areas characterized by (Febeyary, PP. “The 

rogram of the Nationa cience 

-_applicati ion the methods logic of _ Foundation,” American Jound 
f science; the criterion of national i interest, 


| to , social science activities directly related to ‘gram, ” Journal of Engineering Education, 44 (De- 
cember. 1953), 243- -246; J. T. Wilson, “Ps 
chology and The National Science Foundation,” 


_with respect to national welfare and 
wit respect na iona we are an The American Psychologist, 7 (September, 1952), pp. 


vergence of ‘the: natural sciences and the Science Foundation in the Training of Personnel — 


social sciences; and (4) the criterion of basic For Demographic Research,” Paper presented to 


Document C/Conf. 13/69, Meeting No. 29; A. T. 


3 national defense; (3) the criterion of con-  497- 502; H. Alpert, “The Role of the U. S. National 


inter¢ 
‘During the Senate Committee hearings aterman, “The National Science Foundation of 


Foundation Bill, Dr. Bush suggested the Life. Sciences,” Public Health Reports, 69 trans: 
the proposed foundation should allow (April, 1954), pp. 378-384; L. Levin, “The Role 

an opportunity for effective integration and _ of the National Science Foundation in Biological 

a partnership between the natural and social Science,” American Institute of Biological Sciences 


Bulletin, 4 (October, 1954), pp. 19-21; A. T. 4 4 
10 
sciences. In keeping with this suggestion, “The National Science Foundation Pro- 


the Foundation’ s limited social science pro- gram in Mathematics,” Bulletin of the American 
gram is being administered within the frame- Mathematical Society, 60 (May, 1954), pp. 207- 


of its major scientific divisions: ; Jesse Greenstein, “More About the NSF and 


Astronomy,” Sky and Telescope, 13 (July, 1954), 
a - Biological and Medical Sciences Division, p. 291; the sections dealing with the National | ‘abo 
and Engineering Science Foundation in “Federal ‘Support of Basic 
"Sciences Division, and the Division of ‘Sci- Research,” Chemical and Engincering 
> ews, 31 (August 31, and September 7, 1953), pp. 
€ntific Personnel and Education. This latter s 34-3537, 3615-3618; H. Alpert, “Anthropological 
ag Division ‘is concerned with fellowships and Research and the National Science Foundation,” 
‘scientific “manpower and education. “a of the American Anthropological Associa |  logica 
Hearings on Science Legislation (S. 1297 and Op. cit. 
Related Bills), Hearings Before a Subcommittee of 12 Psychophysiology, experimental psychology, 
pi the Committee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate, comparative psychology and psychomeirics are part 
ine -_ 79th Congress, Ist Session, _Washington, D. C.: of the psychobiology program of the Biological a 
Government Printing Office, 1945, p. 200. A) le and Medical Sciences Division. See J. T. Wilson, 
tion's program n activities are contained in the fol- The present members of the Advisory Panel 
lowing papers: “Developing a National Science Anthropological and Related Sciences are: 
Ss Foundation,” Chemical and Engineering News, 31 Marston Bates, University of Michigan; Luther S. 
(January 19, 1953), ‘PP. ; L. P. Lessing, University of Oregon; Leon Festinger, 
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Related Sciences program: R. J. Braidwood, national Symposium of the Biometric So- 
University. of ‘Chicago, “Human Population — ciety which met at approximately the same _ 
‘Studies in the Fertile Crescent”; D. Collier, | time ‘in. 
Chicago Natural History Museum, “An Ar In the Mathematical, Physical, and En- 
chaeological Survey of Urbanization in Pre- gineering Sciences | Division, there has been 
historic Peru”; L. Cressman, University established a program in Socio-Physical Sci- 
“of Oregon, ‘ ‘A Study in Oregon Coast ences. This program includes support 
history”; Kelley, Southern research | of an interdisciplinary 
University, “An Archaeological and Ecologi-_ involving con convergence of the social sciences 
Study of Preagricultural Human Occupa- and the physical, mathematical, and 
tions of the Eastern United Sta States”; J. “a. eering sciences, including such disciplines = | 7 we 
j Shotwell, University of Oregon, “Effects of i mathematical social science, human ge geog- 
_ Environmental Change on Community Or- raphy, economic engineering, and statistical 
7 ganization Over Long _Periods of Time”; design. . The socio-physical sciences program 
Straus, , Johns ‘Hopkins ‘University, embraces support of fundamental 
“Studies in Primate Evolution” ; G. search in the e history, philosophy, and soci- 
‘Willey, Harvard ‘University, “Prehistoric ology of science. As part of this program, 
Settlement Patterns in Maya Area. Foundation made grants in partial sup- 
Science In addition to support and stimulation of | port of travel to the Congress of the Interna-— 
sics, 22 
“asic research, this program includes (1) _ tional Statistical Institute which met’ in 
ts Pro- | support of symposia, conferences, and similar Brazil in July, ‘1955.0 
44 (De- “scientific gatherings, (2) support of attend- grant to the American’ 


ance of scientists at international Society supported a conference on research 
ation,” ences, (3) emergency s support of scientific in the history, philosophy, and sociology of 


publications, and (4) surveys of the status “and the . Jointly sponsored by the Society 


of fields of science. Emergency support has 
been given to Human Biology to assist that in February, 1955 in Philadelphia. _ As an- 
our journal i in meeting a number Outcome of this Conference, the Foundation 
of non- expenses involved in its” has established an ‘Advisory Panel for 
orts, 69 from Johns Hopkins to Wayne History, Philosophy, Sociology of Sci- 
University. Philip M. Hauser and his col- ence to give guidance to its program in these _ 
the Population Research and to assist in evaluation of 
Training Center of the University of Chi- search proposals 
cago have been. given a { grant for a “survey” The been. 
| Tae status of demography as a science. = as part of the Socio-Physical Sciences _ 


and the Foundation, the conference was held 


mericon | 
p. 207- Through a grant in support of publication, "program: M. Clagett, University of Wiscon- 
SF = the National » Science Foundation has col- sin “Medieval Antecedents to Early Modern — 


1954), laborate with the Ww enner- Gren Foundation Mathematics and Physics” 


3), PP. 
ological | Phi of Science on 

q 


A ssocia- 16 See brief summary of conference by B. W Ww. 
sraham, Congress sof in ISIS (September, 1955). Conference 
aS gy conver in in "proceedings have been edited by R. H. Shryock for 
hology, forthcoming issue of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
re part can Philosophical Society. Members of the Advisory 
ological | Panel for the History, Philosophy, and 
Wiles, Third ‘Congress « on ‘Prehistory “a Science are: I. Bernard Cohen, Harvard Uni- 
“versity; P. G. Frank, _American Acaderny of Arts 
Panel Stanford University; William W. Howells, Harvard and Sciences; John F. Fulton, University; 

are: | University Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University; B. Lindsay, Brown University; Richard 
ther S. Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina; 2 Shryock, Johns Hopkins University; and Joseph 


stinger, Washburn, University of Chicago. Spengler, Duke Universit y. 
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Physical Theory”; C. Smith, It is in connection with these additional 
University of Chicago, “A Study of the activities that the F oundation has utilized 
_ History of Metallurgy.” dumdoen the social sciences. In pursuing its responsi. 
previously mentioned, _ the fellowship bilities with to national science ‘Policy, 


Division of Scientific Personnel and Educa- ment of the of science, study of the Trainit 
tion. The recommendations approved by the impact of science on social welfare, promo. C80, 2 
National Science Board provided for tion of international relations in science and -demogt 
= extension of the fellowship program the improvement of the exchange of scientific : inform: 
_ to support both predoctoral and postdoctoral pore the Foundation has necessarily an 
fellowships i in the interdisciplinary areas of > had to exploit the techniques, methods, con- 
natural science-social science _convergence, cepts, and data of the social sciences. 
including the history, philosophy, and soci- The social sciences have demonstrated 
ology of science. The Division of Scientific their usefulness in the various data- ~collect- 


Personnel and Education developed ‘ing and survey activities carried on 
_ plans to provide for the implementation of | Foundation either through its own staff or 

this expansion of the Fellowship program for by contract with organizations with | speci 
academic year 1956-57. = ized surv ey facilities. Particular mention may therefo 
_ The study of the role of the Foundation, be made in this connection of four study | tion of 
and of the Federal Government generally, activity programs: (1) surveys of the cur- , the sul 
with respect to social “science “research is rent status of sp pecific fields of science, (2) | and pr 
continuing. — An Advisory Panel for Social manpower studies, (3) special surveys of | tional 
Science Research has been established to scientific research in colleges, universities, choices 
and other “organiza work, 

vises the Director with respect to the tions, both “commercial ani vert non- profit, and 
of the Foundation regarding social science _ (4) studies in the economics of research. — of scie 
in all of its facets. Analyses" of the development and status 
ofa domain of science are being supported tive tré 


by the Foundation in four fields: physiology, profess 


tion to promote the n nation scientific efforts. 
P psychology, mathematics, and demography. The 


through financial support of basic research 
the granting of graduate fellowships, ‘The survey of physiological science, being 
—_ su or 

basic Act assigns dat tion conducted by the American Physiological suppor 


ofr related responsibilities. Those most perti- Soc ety, study 
carried out with the professional assist- 
_‘Rent to to the present discussion are: ance of the Survey Research Center of the 
To develop and encourage the pursuit of _ University of Michigan. The American Psy- 
eae policy for the promotion of basic basic - chological Association study of the develop- 
research and education in the sciences 7 7 ment and status of psychology is divided 
To appraise the impact of research = into two major parts: Project A, an . evalua- 


industrial the general of the status of psychological knowledge 


"To foster the interchange of ‘scientific in- h k 
formation among scientists in the “United met odo ogy, eve opment 0 “theory, an i 


States and foreign countries; dependence upon empirical laws; and Project 

To maintain a register of scientific aes B, an analysis of occupations in psychology, 

"technical personnel and in other ways pro-— “including supply, demand, and utilization of | other 
a central clearinghouse for information 4 scientific ‘manpower in the various branches 3. 


all scientific and technical personnel of the science. Project B is oriented toward ail 0 
in the United its the individ from 


| 

Manitie: 

Societie: 


; In addition t to its. directive to the Founda- 


uestionnaire surveys, munit 
University Michigan: Don K. Price, Ford Foun- rv 


3 
dation; Samuel S. Wilks, Princeton University ; and rating social science 


ur- 
Donald R. Young, Russell Sage Foundation. a a research tools are being employed. The st sur 
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vey of mathematics, conducted under a jn Technical study by the National Rina 
contract with the University of Chicago, is of Economic Research of methods of deter- 5, 
;. | under the direction of a Committee that _ mining demand-supply relationships for scien- ae: 
includes statisticians familiar with survey tific and technical personnel. 


techniques. ‘The Population RB Research and loi 5. A study of loss of talent through educa- 


Cent ‘of Chi- tional drop- out, based on a follow- -up investi- 
Training | enter of the Univers y gation by the University of Minnesota of rat 


| cago, as part of its survey of the status of | See with high ability who 
demography a as a science, intends to collect = gg not continue to ee aie 


ientific information on the training of demographers 
sarily a the availability of training facilities. These five studies are by no n means the 
These status-of- -science studies will un- - complete list of f the Foundation’s social 
doubtedly yield valuable information on the science research activities in the area of . 
manpower and personnel situation in the manpower. They provide, however, an indica- 
- particular disciplines involved. But, as as men- tion of the variety of social science knowl- 7 
by the tioned above, the Foundation has responsi- edge and methods which the Foundation 
taff or | bilities for the broader, more general aspects must “exploit in order to obtain answers to a 
scientific and technical manpower. is, the numerous and ‘difficult. problems 
“beror, inextricably involved in the utiliza- * scientific manpower to which it is obliged to _ 
tion of social science research as it bears on address onl 
the supply, demand, and needs of scientific » Manpower is only one ¢ of the major ele- eS 
of the scientific research and develop- 
2/8 and selective ve factors in the career ment picture with which the Foundation is 


choices of youngsters capable of scientific concerned. Its immediate interests encom- — 
work, on the maintenance, for mobilization _ pass also the problems of funds, facilities, 
purposes, of an efficient and effective roster and organization for scientific research. For i 
of scientific and technical talents, on the the nation’s total effort in scientific research 
j characteristics of scientists, and on the effec- and development the Foundation would like 
tive training and —" of scientific and to have a comprehensive view of who does 
professional manpower. what, how, to whom, with how much > of 
oe ‘illustrative of ‘whose money and with v what at effect. To pro- 
the kinds of social science research being te at least partial answers to this broad q 
‘Supported o: or undertaken by the ration - question, the Foundation has initiated a series 
to provide knowledge and information on special studies of the scientific research 
problems: relating to scientific manpower: activities of Federal agencies, private 
A study by the College Entrance dations and 
~ nation Board directed toward ascertaining the = 


high for careers in science 


Special Studies, established in May | 
based on national scientific register data for pe ’ 
‘groups of natural scientists, which 
2 mm . 7 For listing of extramural, unclassified research 
| provide numbers, sponsored or supported by federal agencies in the 
ment specialties, ‘manpower area see Eighth Quarterly Report re- 
ion of characteristics of these scientists. ferred to in footnote 9 above, pp. 13- 
unches 7 3. Studies by the National Research Coun- _ 18These studies are briefly described in = 
oward cil of -Doctor’s degrees awarded Foundation’s Fourth Annual Report, Washington, 
1936 to D. C.: Goverment Printing Office, 1954, pp. 9-11. 
A fuller description and some preliminary findings 
rigins, A “related study of social sciences ie hu- are contained in the paper entitled “A National — 
e him manities based on the American Council of Learned | Survey of Scientific Research and Development,” 
work. : Societies Survey of Social Scientists and Humanists _ presented by Dr. Alan T. Waterman at the Sixth 
has been published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- Annual Conference on Industrial Research held by 
tistics as Bulletin No. 1169, “Personnel Resources School of Engineering, Columbia University, | June 
in the Social Sciences and Humanities,” Washing- 1955. (National Science Foundation Press Re- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1 1954, _Tease 
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f 
"successor to the | previous ous unit of the ‘Founda- ‘ .- testifying before the Joint Committee 
tion known as the Program Analysis Office. on the Economic Report, Dr. Likert con- 
_ In addition to the surveys conducted directly ~ dluded his remarks with the suggestion that 
by the ‘Staff of this Office, effective utilization the N ational — ‘Science F oundation- be Te- 
is being z made, with r respect to these s special quested to allocate research funds to ; ‘sup- 
studies, of the facilities” and technical sk skills port basic research on n the motivational forces 
of such organizations as Battelle Memorial — 
Institute, Maxwell Research Center of Syra- decisions save. Dr, 
cuse University, The Institute for Research Lazarsfeld, in stressing the need for basic 
in Social Science of the University of North — research on the effects of mass media on 
Carolina, Roger Williams Technical and 
Services, Inc., the American Aca-— our knowledge of the alleged ‘Telationship 
demy « of Arts and Sciences, and ‘such govern- between television viewing and de- 
‘ment: agencies as the Bureau Labor 
a Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. o “tee to request the National Science Founds- 
It is not surprising, therefore, although it — tion to ex extend its activities into the social 
: is i little realized, that the National Science 7 sciences and, in 1 particular, to’ support Te- 
Foundation, is, among Federal agencies, o one search on the crucial area of the effect of 
of the larger supporters of extramural social ‘mass media on young people. 
science research. The social sciences, as Talcott Parsons 
ou fourth social science activity with which once said, are here to stay, but their future 
= the National Science Foundation is involved — growth | and development depend largely on 
. is the program established in 1 May 1955 their capacity to prove. ‘themselves by their 
called “Research” Economics.” Research deeds. is particularly important with 
Economics Group within the Foundation has : respect to the role of the social a in 
given the responsibility ‘to undertake the Federal Government. 
direct]. or to arrange for the support of, Data submitted by the Federal Agencies 
“ research ‘dealing with the economic conse- to the National Science Foundation for its 
‘ “quences. of scientific research, p: particularly i in a Funds For Science series indicate 
terms of the contributions of science to the that the trend of overall expenditures for — 
nna economy and gross national eronga social science research is upward. This is, " 
This is in line with Section 3(a) (2) of the indeed, encouraging, but should not obscure 
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4 basic Act which provides that the Founda- — the fact that time and again we have wit- 


tion is authorized and directed to appraise nessed large- -scale social science research pro- 


the impact research upon industrial grams initiated in government agencies only 
‘. development and upon the general welfare. _ tol have them either a abolished, discontinued, 
tt is recognized, however, that this section restricted in scope, or budgetarily emascl- 
of the Act provides for general studies of q lated. The reasons for the relatively high | 


the social effects of science and by no means ‘morbidity and mortality rates of Federal | 


ia restricts the Foundation to to studies of eco- social science peayrams have not been sys: 
‘a 

nomic impacts tematically Studied. Here, indeed, is a 

re review of the social science utilization fascinating research proposal for the student 


4 and support functions ¢ of the National Sci- of the sociology of social science."* The | 


4 ence Foundation reveals the extent to which | lesson seems to be that social science pro- 
social sc science research has become : an 1 in- grams must avoid the « dangers « of attempting 
“tegral of the Foundation’s program too fast, and of promising more 
- activities. s. The Foundation ’s potential role than they can deliver. pes ee 


respect to the social sciences continues The cautious, exploratory ory, and experi: 
to be Drought to | ‘the attention of ‘Congress. approach ational Science 


Two recent t examples are the testimony of - “the ded. Te is based on the ‘philosophy | of 


the deed. The social | eclenens are re given op- 


Rensis Likert before the Joint Committee 
portunity to = 


on the Economic Report and Paul Lazars- FEL 


s statement to the Senate For some general hints see M. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 
mittee 
the solution of of operating and policy ques- steps i in achieving that effective integration 
mn that tions. Likewise, the operation of a limited of the natural and social sciences which will 
re- ‘program of research support and graduate enhance the contribution of all the sciences 
O ae fellowships in the : social sciences will provide to the national well- being. It is hoped tl that, o 
forces the Foundation with ; a concrete body of after careful study and evaluation, a solid 
ecg experience in 1 terms of of which the ‘Tequire- basis can be laid, within the framework of 
ments, needs, and _accomplishments of the the National Science Foundation, for the 


basic social sciences can be assessed. It is antici- active co- operation of natural scientists and 
dia on pated that experience 01 over the next social scientists in achieving the objectives 

easing | years with this type of limited social science e defined in the e preamble to the basic “Act: a 
onship | program, developing in intimate relationship “to promote the progress of science ;toad- 
ile de- | with the natural s sciences, will provide s sound wah ze the national health, prosperity, and 5 
ymmit- | guidelines to” the National Science Founda- welfare; to secure the national defense.” _ 


> 
Get 


techniques have been used ‘The u use of s sociometry to determine the 
“most frequently in the study of small overall structure of a c complex organization 
group structure.1 The utilization of probably owes its rarity to an absence both 


‘Sociometry | in the study of large and com- of basic structural concepts and of efficient Ff - 
plex ‘social systems, such as the bureaucratic methods the manipulation of large > 
organization, has generally been limited to massés sociometric data. This paper 


for its 
dicate. 


the construction of indices, e.g., frequency poses both a set of structural concepts aot 7 
of communication, or amount of out- -group a methodology, which together ‘state 
as compared with in- group contact. These practical approach to the sociometric analy- 
| indices are then treated as s characteristics of of complex structures. 


is ; generally lost. lost. To unit, such as the 
labor union, the 


* The research reported here was supported by church, 1 the 
grant from the Office of Naval Research, Contract the ‘industrial plant, can be. having 


N6-onr-232, task order II. It is part of a more — 
inclusive study directed by Eugene Jacobson. The a fabric of roles that constitutes the “struc-— 


authors acknowledge the assistance of Stanley Sea- ture”: of the organization. Individual mem- 
Se wy-5- in the design and analysis of the study; John bers: contribute in accordance with the pre- 
R. P. French, Jr. and Joan Criswell, who aided in ; scriptions of the 1 roles they perform and 
the design of the sociometric instrument; Theodore thei ti ti 
Newcomb, Ronald Lippitt and Ronald Freedman, | _ CO-OF inate their activities with each other 
who supervised dissertations during which much of in accordance with the relationships of their | 
the analysis was developed; Daniel Katz, for roles to other roles in the structure. This 


Buidance in the initial design of the study; Orabelle stractare can, be assumed, in ‘most cases, , to 
xperi- Poll, who conducted the first phases of the analysis; ] 
and Drs. Katz, Newcomb and Dorwin 


military unit, the ‘school, and 


hy of for helpful comments on this paper. personnel through promotion, transfer 
vig of : ode Relations Program, Survey Research — retirement, or or recruitment. If a member of | 


for example, Gardner Lindzey and Edgar new member will | ordinarily be. expected 
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with in more communication variations i in employee 
ntacts. attitudes. Methods for measuring the rele- 
s structure ‘reflects the vant attitudes in the areas of job perform. 
d co-ordination patterns within it, =n its ance, relationships with superiors and sub- 
= and description is essential to the ordinates, organization goals, communication, 
"understanding of the division of labor, the power, and individual career ‘mobility were 
communication processes, and the adjust- available. But the corresponding task of 
ment and growth mechanisms of the com- measuring variations int patterns of com- 
plex unit. As a first approximation, the munication and interaction demanded the 
organization chart, when it exists, provides development of descriptive analytic 
an introduction to this analysis and descrip- methods not previously used. The structural ; 


Be -e . But even the best chart is an over- analysis that follows is the product of an | 


‘simplified description of the ‘organization. attempt to o develop a systematic description 


Rather than being designed to reproduce of interaction patterns. all 
structure, it is usually intended primarily 
establish lines of authority to define THE BASIC DATA 


the limits of administrative units. It is useful 


The structure of the complex 
agency was found through what was basically 
a sociometric analysis. The procedures dif- 


fered from th find cho 2m 


asa description of the actual structure eonly 
the extent that working contacts ai con- 


Intensive study of a complex organization 


people were involved and the choice criterion 
generally require a more complete de- > 
scription of structure than that rovided by ‘was different. The number of puaens, 
8 P P case about 200, ‘made it necessary to 


the standard organization | chart. It is the replace ce the ordinary try analysis. 
Purpose of this paper to present : an objective 


with mor tematic procedures.* - 


terion used was one calculated to produce 
this description. The method consists of an which ¢0-oF to 
analysis of the role relationships Tepor 


ted ‘elements of structure. ‘We assumed that the 

by, members of om organization at a given elements of structure were role relationships; 

in time. af reports of. contacts were used as 


WAS DEVELOPED obtain the basic information about at 


The he Human Re Relations Program of f the titudes and patterns of interaction, each of 
f 


. Survey Research ‘Center has been conduct- the 196 _members of the professional and 
_ administrative staff of the agency was inter- a 


ing. studies 0 of the determinants of effective- 
viewed privately in sessions that lasted from 
one to three hours. When the interview was" 


ness of complex organizations since 1947.3 
In the winter of 1949 a study ina govern- about two- o-thirds s completed, each respondent 
me ent agency was ‘designed to investigate. re- 


_lationships ‘among variations in ‘patterns of Some systematic analysis methods have ‘been 
| proposed, notably by Duncan Luce and Albert D. 


se A set of research ‘monographs, Studies in Naval Perry, ‘ “A Method of Matrix Analysis of Group 
_ Leadership, published 1949-1954 by the Personnel - Structure,” Psychometrika, 14 (1949) ; and by Luce, | 
Research Board of the State University, and Generalized in Socio- 


a a set ‘of individuals ne tg were of a certain degree 
sociometric ‘choice. The by Ralph | “of closeness to each other. This definition | 
--Stopdil and reported by Ellis Scott is particularly — inappropriate for the problem discussed in this 
ay Studies completed by 1952 are summarized in ‘practical grounds that “groups” of individuals fa 
Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, “Some Recent “apa ‘should be defined in terms of their separateness 
: _ ings in Human Relations Research in Industry,” in from each other rather than in terms of their 
 « G. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley “degree of inner connectedness, if the ultimate ob- _ 
(editors), Readings in Social _ Psychology, New _ jective is the description of a complex a ; 
York: Henry Holt Holt Com Company, 195 1952. consisting of a set of groups. 
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i re reduce this mass of “reported: contacts the structural components, a set of 


s STRUC TURE OF COMPLEX ‘ORGANIZATIONS 


~ 


was asked to fill out a “Personal Contact listing procedure was used for the construc 


Checklist” for form.® Instructions were: tion of the 196 x 196 matrix. 


Now go back over the past two or three 
think of the people le (in the Figure 1. Individuals who report 
organization). with whom have worked 
closely. We would like to get the names a ty 
the people with whom you work most 
closely. Write their names in here. You 
notice that we want some who are higher than — 
in the organization, some lower than you, 


some at the same level. 


After: the “respondent ad Tisted is 
workers, he was asked to indicate the fre- & 


quency of his contacts with them, reason for 

the contact, subject. matter discussed, and 

the relative importance of the contact, each . vay 


on a four or five point scale. 
About 2400 work ‘relationships we re 


ported by the 196 respondents. Of these af Pues 
per cent is, if in- 4 = 


ported frequency and importance of contact. 


ht t of the 409 contacts reported -Teported as contacts: appear the top 


daily and of “uw ‘utmost organization chart order, and, as a result, 
“greal were recip procate persons were located in the matrix 
Only 19 per cent of the 565 contacts reported - ae of the others with whom. they end re 
_as “several times monthly” or “several times - _ The dark blocks “along the diagonal from 
yearly” of ” “little oF 0” ‘the upper left to the lower right indicate 
clusters of reports. The long vertical lines 
“reports of work relationships were primary _ indicate individuals who were reported as 
data” for the bulk of the ‘analysis, although contacts by a large 1 ‘number of respondents. 


‘made to clarify ambiguous contact patterns. ANALYSIS OF THE MATRIX: 


In breaking down the initial matrix into 


-struc- 


toa a graphic representation the « organiza- ¢ tural concepts that identified the elements: 


| tion structure, the matrix analysis suggested and suggested operations to be used in the 


Festinger * and by y Forsyth and Katz? nalysis was proposed as: follow: 


was used as a guide. An IBM punching and a W ork group was defined as a set of indi- 
— viduals” whose relationships were with each 


other and not with members of other work 


5 This sociometric form is reproduced in Eugene 
and Stanley Seashore, “Communication groups (except for contacts with liaison per- 
Practices in Complex Organizations,” Journal of Sons or between gi groups). 
Issues, Vol. 7, No. 3 (1951), pp. 28-40. 7 

® Leon Festinger, “The Analysis of Sociograms 8 The listing technique developed by Orabelle 

Using Matrix Algebra _ Human Relations, 2 2 (April, Poll, working with Ian Ross, is described in O. Poll, | 
Pp. 153-158. H. Ruderman and D. Zipperstein, “Methodological 

Elaine Forsyth and Leo Katz, “ A Matrix Report of a ‘Sociometric Study of Personnel in a 
to of Sociometric Government Agency,” Survey R Research 1 Center, 
octome bry, 9 November 
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a working relationship between mem- group were 


bers of sets of individuals who would other- procedures: 


wise be classified as separate work groups. The large matrix arated, m more 
or less arbitrarily, along the diagonal from 


The concepts of liaison pair and double upper left to lower ‘Tight corner into smaller 
between groups were also used matrices “called ‘Tetained a as 


‘that will be at in all « details 


isolate the separate groups b removing no matter w what original arbitrary ‘segment 


winn 


liaison from the matrix and is made, but the labor required will 


zation co-ordination structure was established | of contacts ‘outside of his 


vit ould be shown how the c organi-- 


through the activities of the liaison persons s tentatively considered to be a liaison 


the existence e of the contacts between person and was removed from 


wet groups. together with his contacts. The n the indi- 


technique used in isolating work: vidual with the “next greatest number of | 


gro groups required that the ‘matrix be sym- contacts” outside his segment was t removed, 
n metric across the main “diagonal. In other and so on, until no person remained in the 


words, it w as necessary that there be an an matrix y who hi had ‘more than one contact out- 


entry in the cell corresponding to B’s report sid side his. segment. 


of contact with A whenever there was an- 3. Within each segment, persons who had 


: A entry in the cell corresponding to A’s et no contacts with others in the segment were — 


of contact with B. The unrecipro- removed from the matrix tentatively 
cated matrix could be made sym- considered to be isolates. 
metric form either by adding entries in the 
"proper cells when a report was not ‘reordered to bring p persons who re- | 
ciprocated, or by deleting “unreciprocated ported contacts with each other into ad- 
entries. The second method hg was 
"because the close relationship 


_ ciprocation and importance and frequency 
4 contact suggested that the simplification — 


These in many respects The remaining blocks of interaction within 


to the concepts of articulation bridge, articu- a 


4. Rows and columns within the segments | 


or whet! 
Separate 


assumptio) 
includes t 
cases can 
liaison me 


— b. Liaison person was defined as an indi- formation. A general impression of the | —— 
hod itt at least two in - matrix of reciprocated contacts is presented 
F 
ji. 
— 
— 
— 
definitions of Haison person and contact arbitrary separations are indicat in igure | 
The basic approach to the determination be 
— 
| 
— 
. 
— tailed ai 
__whether 
— 
— All perso 
— | would al 
corresponds to the graph theory concept of 10TBM procedures for developing matrices of sons in t 
_— $= = component. These correspondences are described reciprocated contacts are reported in the Poll, | steps we 
q Theoretical Concepts to the Analysis of Socio- Ross, “Matrix Multiplication by Means of Punch 
q dis metric Information,” Survey Research Center, Cards,” Research Center for Group Dynamics, 1950, The 
the concepts of mathematical graph theory The analysis reported here has been replicated” 
— appears in Frank Harary and Robert Z. Norman, from written instructions with essentially identical — 
Risk ” z Graph Theory as « Mathematical Model in Social results. The directions are included as an appendix 
cae | Sclence, Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, to Robert Weiss, Processes of Organization, tq be_ 
— * eee es published by the Institute for Social Research. 
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IGURE 2. Matrix « of Reciprocal Cont Contacts ais 


whether they separate units 
te 

or whether they were still capable of hel 

separated. If they were separable, that were three lists of persons: 

in | meant that they contained li liaison persons. a. members of groups 

. All persons who had the contact pattern pool b. tentatively identified liaison persons 
would allow them to contact all other pe a P vs . tentatively identified isolates ‘eer 
sons in the unit with a minimum number 
steps were considered | to be potential liaison ‘the Liaison Persons of an Organization Using a 
-persons.1? 12 Tf their removal from 


July, 1955), pp. 251-258. The tech- 
2 liaison persons are, in the nique used in the original analysis is described in 
language of graph theory, central to the unit. The Processes of Organization, op. cit. Contacts ae 
assumption is that the set of of central individuals groups may also be found by these techniques. The | 
_ includes the set « of liaison pers persons, but exceptional - two participants in a contact between groups appear | 
cases | can be constructed. A method for locating as liaison individuals under most conditions. Cer-— 
-‘Talson members of a set has been developed by tain problems in this area have not, however, been | 
Frank Harary and Tan Ross, “Identification n of solved as yet. 
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Only reports had been b. The tw wenty-two work. groups were 


used up te to step 6. The unreciprocated data together by a network of liaison pe 


were then used to make more certain assign- _ the remaining 18 per cent of the rm 


ment of liaison persons and isolates Tenta- spondents. One-third Persons 
tive isolates who reported frequent contact had many contacts with each other and fer 


with any single work group. They were char. | 
with one of the separated groups, or who i as a liaison set. The rest of the 


_ were reported a as tag contacts by one ¢ of a _ liaison persons were assigned to the primary or 
_ work groups in which they had | frequent con resent li 
tacts as liaison group members, « or remained signment 


whose contacts ¥ were all with as liaison individuals.*8 
a center 0 


of the separated groups, though some persons 

nly one person e c asse as 
an 

were not reciprocated, were “considered to to. isolate. This individual was an observer on leave ment bu 


have membership in that group. from another organization. ‘The line 


8 The end product of this set of opera-— _ For a matrix of 200 persons, after the data have the exist 
tions was | two wo lists of persons: el 


been punched, tabulated, reproduced in ib hips 
Teciprocated ‘Matrix form, the analysis “deserted tions 
The ir 


$2 per cent of the respondents here can Prag one person trative I 
In something under forty hours. Some parts of of 
‘could be classed as members of the twenty- the” analysis can be completed by an electronic contacts 


= separate work groups | that digital computer, such as MIDAC. Ian Ross, Uni- sion. Th 
_ formed the basic framework of the organiza- versity of Michigan, has developed a program for | ati shi 
tion. . These people had the bulk of ‘their con-- analysis of interaction data from groups of up | 


“SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE | ‘usual 
STRUCTURE OF THE ORGANIZATION 

 \\Administrative \ -overla 
Executive 


eit 
Division. 
| structur 


Executive] 
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a Lines frequent, (daily, or 
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ere held | q DESCRIPTION OF THE rather ‘tin the 

ons who _ or peripherality | of his position in the struc- 
result of the analysis was a rep- | 4 

the re. The frst of the structure 2 the or te ture; whether his position was that of a + 

Persons | Tesen “4 liaison person, ordinary work group member, _ 


and few tion | as it existed in fact. In Figure 3 ‘the 


Of the groups plus liaison g group y members), the tw tw = 
a ther relevant indices. We have related sev- 

he Administrative Division rep 
primary circles in t 4 mini — eral of these measures to identification with 


ent con | resent liaison individuals without group 
emained signment, the dashed “square in the the organization, attitudes toward super 


a i center of the diagram is the liaison set of vision and communication, and other relevant 
an 


or relative isolate; his relationship to others = 
in his work group; and a large number of 


a attitudes. R Results obtained not lend 


0 f whom have group assign 
1 as | Persons, themselves r readily to generalization. There 
ho work closel with each other. 4 
on | bat who wor 4 are systematic relationships, particularly be- 


| onnec hese elements indicate | 
| a lines co ting these ele tween internal structure of the —— 


roups and attitudes toward supervision and 
uced it | tionships among the elements. P 


described | The individuals who work in the Adminis- communication, but few of the attitudes sem 
> person to be dependent primarily upon structure. — 


lectronic 
oss, Uni- 
gram for 


"STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS. 


parts of trative “espa of the emnlantion oon Most of them are conditioned by the re- 
sion. There is only one PM, oH teagan re- and the nature of the roles he is required to” 
lationship reported ; this is between a minor “These: fests th 
executive in the Administrative bureau and orts.14 
me Division w work Broup Methods of Operation, 
‘members, and probably results from an un- ture. Th 
tion. Co- ordination between the Divisions Dj minis ivision 
| is panera partly by the dual membership _ ivision, differed in a number o respects, 
of one person who is a member of high _ facing sizeof work 
group and in the liaison set that includes 
bring the two executive groups together. The A divisions. 4 
tion to detail to make errors unlikely. The 
” structure of this Division is hierarchic, with 
little direct contact: between executive and 
In addition ‘this pu urely_ descriptiv vey work group ‘member. groups | tend 
of the organization asa ‘to correspond formally y prescribed units 
Structure, the analysis allows us to look for oa 
"| telationships | that “might be found in in any and to be relatively from 


ag a. ‘The re at structure of the rating Division 
| la 1 ip > between the position of pera’ - 


- 
individual in the organization and his atti- which has different major goal con- 
ik tudes toward his job, , coworkers, and the 
Organization’ goals. One an analysis that used some of these data 
_ has been published in Dwaine Marvick, Career 
Perspectives in a Bureaucratic Setting, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1954. formal method 
, using the sociometric data as 


; as The relationship between the goals and 
~ methods of operation of a work group or 
larger segment of the organization, on the 
one hand, and the the structure of that sae tablishing a status ranking is reported by Orabelle F 


Btoup or segment. Poll as The Application of Scaling Techniques to 
Partially Ordered "Stratification — Systems, M 


a basis for es- 


id Position and Attitudes. The position of Thesis, Department of Sociology, ‘University 
each ‘member can be described in a number "Michigan, 1951. Other material is is “Presented i in 
of his to one work gr group Processes of Organization, op. cit. 
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-trasts with the structure of the Ad- Supervisor and ‘supery 


to a -ordinative relationships, between individ- “outsi 
‘Since accountability is ; less important than uals not hierarchically re related, were more | _ scribin 
effective. co-ordination in this Division, work common. playin 
_ groups tend to be small and there is a great A number of other areas for investigation | tion ¢ 

aa of contact among them irrespective of ee proposed. Once the basic struc- 

formal requirements. The executive group tural data about a a complex - organization are 

has direct contact with the work groups and ' available, ' variations in pattern can be related 

there is much less evidence of adherence » oi indices of overall unit effectiveness, In 

‘channels” of ‘interaction than this study, another analysis i is under way re 


less hierarchic, and probably more fluid. | 
“3 The effect on structure of particular forms _ 
division of labor was” investigated by 
comparing work groups where each member have descr bed 
_ was responsible for a specific job with groups “the determination of the structure of a com- 
each member was responsible for cer- « organization, including techniques for | 
tain operations involved in performing the _ gathering, _ classifying, and analyzing data. 
group task but not for any | finished unit methodology has proved | useful in 
_ work, Clear differences in co- -ordinative re- furnishing an accurate description “of ‘the 
_ lationships within these two kinds of groups structure of a complex organization and j In 
emerged. In groups whose members were allowing us to investigate the effects on 
an responsible for all operations on a por- dividuals of their Position in ‘the ‘structure 
tion of the total task, the formally prescribed the relationship between ‘the goals of 
-co-ordinative fr those between Parts of of the ‘the organization a and their structure, 
Ur 'f @riter 
THE ‘DEVELOPMENT OF A SHORT F ORM TEST. 


Howarp R. STANTON AND EUGENE Litwak 


oe of Puerto Rico and University of Chicago UR _ 


HIS paper 1 is a report on part of a a larger one interested i in role playing. Invariably the | three 


structure is less like that y prescribed, -sub-g groups" to 


project designed to develop a a combined question addressed to people who use role —aut 

Test for Interpersonal Competence,’ playing is, “How do you know that the way in thi 
‘However, it has a general relevance f for people behave in role playing has anything -sectio 
wen to do with the way they b behave i in real life?” | the al 


to le lat 
creati 
« Aut 


maint 


a the Family Univers whether interpersonal competence 


research project carried on at the Chicago Child in ‘role playing is representative or typical i. 
Society made available to the study subjects the subject’s interpersonal competence 
- for testing and reliable outside observers of be- b. ‘real ” life. This paper explores: the unusu- 


_ havior. The members of the Russell Sage Foundation _ ally high correlations found between the two 
research project on interpersonal competence made — 


available considerable advice on the dev elopment of the implications | for future rese arch. 


role playing tests for the elements of competence. ad 2 competence represent a social-psychology of 
7 1See Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, interaction developed by Cottrell and Foote and 
‘Identity and Interpersonal Competence: New roots in the sociological analysis of Burgess 
Direction in Family Research, Chicago: The Uni- Angell and in the psychology and social- 
versity of Chicago Press, In Press. The elements 


* This research involved the co- operation this research we have tried to find out 
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A SHORT FORM TEST OF INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE 669° 


In testing the representativeness of inter- _ becomes vividly conscious. For example, the 
personal competence exhibited in role play- soldier o on parade t trying to to remain m motionless — n 
ing, two ) procedures were used . The first or despite the fly on his nose; the teen-a ager ven 
“outside expert” procedure consists of trying not to let a gauntlet ‘of teasing “get 
‘scribing the subject’s behavior in the role goat”; the game of trying-not- to-laugh 
‘playing s situation and then g getting a descrip 4 while’ another | person uses every contortion 
‘tion of the subject’s “real life” behavior he can 
from an “outsider who knows tl the subject We were interested i in the person ability 
well. By comparing the two descriptions we to live | up to a desired social role, more par- 
could determine | how representative 1 role ticularly, in whether his ability to do so in 
playing be behavior is. “The second, or ‘ “predic- role playing isa good test of his ability to” 
tion” procedure was to see if a blind analysis : do so in “real life.” We chose a social role 
of information learned in role playing would which we | felt all of our subjects | would be 
| accurately predict theoretically expected out-— trying to play in their “Teal” life. The role 
side the was described by using a list of twenty items 
which it excludes.? The subject’s behavior 
“DESIGN could then be described in a crude way by 


steps | ing out indicating whether he _ Showed __ “None”, 
4 ying out “Maybe”, “Some”, or “Much” of these “au- 


‘the outside expert procedure to determine tonomy ” 4 simple sum of the twenty 


‘the representativeness of role playing. de 
1, Selected subjects were asked role is. 
mi 


“play: (a) Incoming foster parents. During measure of his ability | to maintain ideal be- _— 


period of four months every newly licensed havior. With comparable descri iptions \ 


-foster home of a child care agency was tested are his in and out of 
by us for autonomy, empathy, 2 and creativ- | ing. 


ity.’ There were thirty-two new ‘Seater par- The test itself involved a series of three = 
ents in toto. ‘Veteran foster parents. playing scenes: meeting a tre troubled 
Twelve “foster parents were teste friend, (2) criticizing an n old employee, and 
both before and | after a twelve week experi- parrying an interfering 

mental session. (c) Students. Eight gradu- was given a short and simple § ‘gen 

4 ate students were tested before and after a _ instruction for the scene. For example, a 


course on Family Life Situations. Altogether be father. = 
fifty- -two persons were” tested—twenty 0 you 've just ha 


ion are 
related 


twice, with us. We all live in the same town. 


2. Their behavior the role are > walking into the liv living room as the 


eames was described: ‘The behavior of each — scene begins.” The interpersonal s stress was 
ef groupe of people was the interaction during the 


the basis of their role playing i in terms of the than 


three elements of _interpersonal competence The twenty (summarized 


/—autonomy, creativity, and empathy. Since, word each): curt, dogmatic, smug, dictatorial, 
; @ this. paper, only data on the autonomy threatening, over- critical, impolite, belittling, de- 


section are presented, we shall describe o only fensive, stubborn, irritable, quibbling, unfeeling, un- 


role 


life?” certain, obsequious, insecure, dependent, tense, fear- — 
d a} ‘the autonomy procedures i in n detail and leave ful, self-conscious. These exclusions define a sort of 


P. to later papers a description of empathy and E “good middle-class American” public role. The sim- 


ypical | inventory type of items is intentional. We assume 
nce in | & Autonomy — defined - the ability ». that much of what psychologists call neurotic be- 
ideal behavior “under interpersonal havior is pretty generally thought of by most people 
Stress.” When both the ideal and the ‘stress in our society as non-ideal. 


explicit a and | simple, and the strain be- “autonomy "content 
bal 2 the role-playing scenes were based on the autonomy _ 
tween them p puts the subject’ s s ability to its si developed by Oscar and Eleanor Eggers at the _— 
limit, a feeling of at autonomy as. a skill ofte Family Study Center, University of Chicago. A_ 
‘complete description of their work will be pub- 
<= twelve were also part of the Russell © _ lished by the Russell Sage Foundation as part of a 


competence research project. manual on interpersonal competence. 
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Each : scene had three or four points of inter- 7 (b) For the students, were 
‘personal stress which the tester presented it in two kinds of informants—fellow students 
standardized order. During the three scenes who knew them well, and fellow students 

_ the subject was expected to pry into personal _ who had only a casual al acquaintance, we | mal 
emotional problems, have his advice having been in the sam same class. 


s behavior were made using forms ‘iden | 


a flattery. (scene 1); ‘hold a position of au- h ‘the 
thority | over another, be belittled by an in- _ tical to those used by t ” tester to score 
the autonomy test scenes. The rater indi- 


ferior, be ‘Ge object of an obvious paranoia, cated whether the subject : showed the twenty 


and be threatened (scene 2); have his spouse . autonomy lacks by None, Maybe, Some, or — 


criticized, be treated | like ac child, be put in- | Much. The he autonomy score is, as for the test, 
? 


the v wrong, (scene 3). . After ec each of the three a _ simple sum sum of the twenty jtem scores. __ 


scenes the subject. was rated None, Maybe, Validation— —The role “playing scores 
Some or Much by the tester on each of the - “were compared with the scores based on the aan 
twenty autonomy I; lacks. His autonomy test descriptions of informants: As a final se of sigt 
score is a simple summation of these e ratings. the description of the autonomy behavior © 
‘People w who knew the sub jects well de- inside the role playing test was ‘compared 
scribed theiy outside behavior according to with the informants’ descriptions of the gen- 


| AUTON 


lations with the best informed and low- 
were in continuous contact with the foster est with the least well informed. The nak | 


the sz same categories: (a) For the foster par- eral autonomy behavior of the subject i inh his behav 
ents, social workers—both caseworkers and | “real” life. interpersonal relations. Since in | — betwe 
COR, 5 Those who knew them best each case there were differences in how well | and t 
were the case workers who - supervised the wa _ informed each class of informant was, it was _ it als 
placement of the chil d in the home an che expected that the test would pleted: 


6 
‘parents.® The foster parents were less well correlation between the autonomy test and 
known by home finders whose contact 


the case workers (who knew their clients 
with them had been limited t ‘to a series of best) was .82.° The relation between | | 
‘interviews at the ti time they “originally autonomy test and the home finders (who casew 
did “not know the clients s so well) was .53. matel 
6 The term “social worker” in this paper means The same . findings held for the students. The _ f i Ing by 
both case worker and home finder. “Case worker” _ autonomy test correlated .93 with students -..: to | 


refers to those supervising the homes, and jewing 


; who knew the student subjects quite well — test cc 
finder” to those whose work consists of 
selecting applicants. nd .04 with students who did not know the ments 


 6From the very first contact with ine parent subjects well. When corrected for the high- relatec 
the: case workers have the benefit of information el low rater | problem,” ad these figures drop re- 


a from the extensive homefinders’ interviews. The case] 


workers personally visit the parents about once a general, homefinders planned six interviews 
_ month, , usually from one to two hours. In = (averaging two hours each) for the home—three 


they see them during clinic visits and contact them with the wife alone, one with the husband “alone, 
7 _ by letter and by phone. There are also periods of one with both together, and one with a selected — 


intensive contact during crises such as placement of reference. 

a child, moving of a child, sickness, difficulties with © 8 The term “known students” is used to refer to havior 
Visiting parents, court hearings, etc. ratings by people who knew very well the students 
The standards of this agency are generally con- they were rating, and “unknown students” to refer | 
_ sidered to be excellent. The workers are well trained _to ratings by people who knew the students slightly. signific 
and in-service refresher courses are encouraged. The a Rank correlation (rho) is used throughout the eniheis 
case workers used for these ratings have worked an _ paper except where otherwise noted, since it seemed below 1 
average of over four years with same agency more appropriate to the data. VAD wu unqualified 
and only three ratings have been made by acase- correlations given are significant at least to the vid 

worker with less than two years experience. All level. | 
parents had been known for at least the two month 1° Since the raters each rated all the and Suh 
Sad period of the home study and the intensive first since there was no correlation between being a a the apy 
= of the placement. Eighty per cent of the case (or low) rater and knowing well many fellow ae ~— qualitie 
worker rated parents have been with the agency ents, it was possible to correct for high-low raters — him, in 


i six months or longer, the average for all twenty- by simply including each student’s self-rating in both 


eight cases being nearly two years. — the known ratings and the unknown or 
f 
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A SHORT FORM TEST OF INTERPERSONAL COMPET 


‘Taste 1. OuTSIDE Experts: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ~ tions. The utility of autonomy role playing 


Autonomy TEST ScoREs AND OUTSIDE is its predictive powers. Cottrell and Foote 


OF SUBJECT 


in ‘their theoretical formulation of compet- 


dents Autonomy Test Scores ence have claimed that it is a powerful means 
Outside ‘ote for most goals. Or, in simpler terns, for the 
su Verywellknown® 35 tasks of foster parents the greater the auton- 


known? omy, the greater t the ability to handle 
Poorly knownt 8 addition of ‘new family member, the 
known OF the ability, to handle strangers, and 


ents, 12 husbands and 4 wives were not well known ail 
by a case worker. One student was not well known 4 the greater the ability to interact with 


any of his fellow students. needed professional experts. The foster home 


Homefinders. agency provided an opportunity to test this 
Corrected. 


general hypothesis. The three major factors 
Uncorrected 08. the agency used for judging a foster parent 
tUnknown students. he abili f 

than 55 were: (a) the ability to care or various 


gnificantly higher 

of significance. "kinds of foster. children, (b) the ability to 


accept the natural parents of the children 
avior ‘spectively to. .79 and to a non- -significant shen th to d h bili 

d | —.48.4 ‘Thus the autonomy role playing visit, and (c) thes 
tooo. co- -operate e with the agency’s worker. Case- 


] lat highly with outside 
 gen- tests. not only correlate ly with ¢ 

n us| behavior of the e subject but also differentiated _ workers made judgments on each of these 7 
ce in : between the best informed outside opinion — _ abilities. These judgments were then cor- 
well and the less well informed. Table ) related to the autonomy role playing score. - 


t was eS also operated ‘equally well in two com- The relations were again very high with 


ik 


ghest | pletely different universes—those of of students tetrachoric. s of for ability to care 
a and foster parents. for children, .97 for ability to accept natural 


s T his point has practical implications for parents, and .59 on ability to co-operate with 


the foster home agency. The half hour au- social workers. (See Table 2. ) 
the 


interviewers was better able to” predict the 2. PREDICTIONS: Autoxomy Test SCORES OF 
caseworkers’ judgments: than the approxi- 
“mately twelve hours of intensive interview- 

ing by the trained homefinder whose job it 


acs 


ig 
re is to make such judgments. The aut autonomy — 
test correlated .82 with the case worker judg- 
ments, while the homefinder judgments cor- care 
- ‘related only . .55 (for fifteen cases rated both 
by homefinder and caseworker), 


“Criterion” 


a 


PREDICTIVE POWER OF AUTONOMY 

‘Thus far we have indicated th that autonomy 


role” playing duplicates the autonomy N=19 homes. Case workers assigned 


havior of the individual i in real life situa- their homes scores from 1 to 4 for each of 15 
~ tyes” of children as an estimate of the home’s 


dents negative correlation for people who "proficiency in caring for each. “Ability to care for 
ghtly. know the other person only slightly, while children” is the simple sum of the numbers” 
it the Significant, ‘might indicate that people who are not given. Rank correlation (rho) between test score 
autonomous, the appearance of and ability to care for children=.61. _ 

A good model for this § fr=.97; N=14 homes. Case workers assigned 


“ified | highly autonomous. 


type of person would the “other- directed” a of Excellent, Good, Fair or 


high workers their homes a a rating of Excellent, 4 
Poo » on appearance of great autonomy, but his wearing _ Good, Fair or Poor. Fair and Poor are called Low ie i) 
raters qualities are thin. The role-playing test unmasks Acceptance. 


‘ him, in the same way as prolonged acquaintance- a Cutting point between high and d low autonomy — 
ship, by interpersonal these tables was chosen to maximize association. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
—. A though the data showed that autonomy , ce playing omer, bac get at a single ele. 


role playing is representative of real life be- * in getting at other elements of coal Se 


havior and that it could predict the subject’ Ss Tn fact, the findings indicate that it can be 


success in n tasks demanding a autonomy dangerously misleading. The original auton- 


showed that role playing scenes must be care- omy. testers” (whose ratings based on the 
fully designed around a theoretical construct — ‘special autonomy scenes correlated 82 with 
_ if they are to be useful in getting data repre- outside ratings) made some supplementary — 

sentative of outside behavior. Although this ratings. The supplementary ratings used the 

_ paper is concerned with autonomy y only, — additional information of behavior du during 

_ subject also did role playing scenes focussed empathy and creativity ‘scenes and general 

on empathy and creativity. If role playing i impressions of subjects’ behavior during the © 

per se was the factor which allowed d one test period. These ratings c correlated 40 with 

distinguish au autonomy behavior, then an the worker (eighteen ca cases; sig- 

tonomy score taken from any other scenes r 
would relate to outside autonomy behavior be seen en that role. playing ‘designed around a 

just as well as scores taken from the special — theoretical framework can be an extremely 


autonomy sc scenes: special scenes would not Rowerful but 

ied . discriminately it can lead to con 
needed; any scene would do. To test this di distortion. 
possibility supplementary ratings were made. 
of ratings was made by testers who RELIABILITY AND ‘SIMPLICITY OF ROLE, 


viewed subjects in empathy and creativity LAYING RATINGS» an 


scenes only rating t their behavior onthe same 


twenty item autonomy f form.!2 33 These ratings There are those who have agreed that role 
.16 (eighteen cases; signifi- laying is a powerful tool but who have 


been troubled | by the ' problem of of analyzing 
ee oo it in a reliable and simple manner. To ryt 

. tests were recorded and rated from tape five 


cantly differentl y from zero) with case 


alan that it is not always easy to be conven- 
‘tenet The creativity scenes are based on a times independently by the four testers. The 


paradoxical obverse—it is sometimes difficult to be ten possible paired rank correlations ranged 
unconventional. ‘The subject plays three ‘81 to 97, averaging 90. One tester 


scenes, being given in each a different: goal: (1) 
make a visiting cousin feel at home, (2) get a sib rated these eleven cases off tapes a at two 


ling to come to his own surprise party, and (3) win times from one month to two 
a promotion from the boss. The tester plays : = apart. The product- moment ag ae 
roles of cousin, sibling, and boss. During the scene > 

the tester tells the subject how he can reach his 


goal: (1) by appealing for help, (2) by launching a 


= 


personal attack, and (3) by keeping completely 
silent. All subjects have some difficulty in at least the entire competence test” took 
one scene, and a few find the required behavior so hours or less from the time the instant. en 7 
bizarre with reference to their definition of the tered the door until they left. ge 


situation that they simply | cannot do it it no matter “no special props—simply a. scoring form d 
the empathy scenes the ‘couple playing the instruction sheet. _No complex after 


scene are pzivately given written instructions. The analysis: was needed. The > autonomy 
instructions specify neatly balanced contrapuntal for example, ‘took thirty ‘seconds to compute. 


goals (as in the 0. Henry classic, Gifts of the Magi). — 
The wife is trying to get her husband out of . * The testers had no special training for their 
- house to arrange a surprise party for him, but is task. ** The test can be given practically any- 
afraid to directly suggest his leaving his comfort-_ _ 
_ able chair. The husband wants to leave to buy his 418 The volunteer aid of Vivian Wood of the — 
: wife the present he forgot but knows she hates to --Family Study Center and the Elizabeth McCormick 
be left alone at night. . Some subjects show an un-— <9 Fund and Laura Stanton was invaluable. a a 
canny ability to detect the spouse’s unspoken in- “ee good-natured acceptance of emergencies and 
tentions. Others remain puzzled even | when all last-minute changes made a made a = degree of flexi “— 


ling over blatant cues. possible. 
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A SHORT FORM M TEST OF INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE 67 673. * 


ieee. Stanek: of the tests were given in In the light of the above findings, and as- 
offices, fifty-six in homes. Furthermore, ap- = that they will hold up through fur- 
a _ parently anyone can take the test. In our ther r research, the following uses of role play- 
group there were twelve unskilled and semi- se seem empirically verified : we 
skilled laborers, sixteen skilled laborers, ten Role playing as a of change. 
Jower-class businessmen, eight graduate If autonomy within role playing changes 


students, and six executives. Fifteen per cent one time to another, “Teal life”’ auton- 
_ were Negro. Half were women, half were © omy may be assumed also to have changed. — ae 
‘men. Ages ranged from 20 to 60. Education - Barther : evidence may be seen in the data 


ranged incomplete school to the following experiment: Six foster 
a pre-Ph. D. W e did not find a single person —_—_* attended a series of twelve role ‘play- a 


this could not role ing group ‘meetings focussed on the i increase 


of competence. Four of the six in the ¢ ex- 


perim mental group scored a positive change 


r than the  averag 
Our findings indicated that autonomy role 
only ‘one of six in a scored 


were re highly representative 0 such a large positive ‘change. 
.82 with the best outside criterion. Role playing as a tool of ‘survey re- 

Autonomy role playing « accurately pre- pre- Seer our questions have been answered ed 
dicted general | autonomy and ger general com- . within the limits of our study. (1) Role p play- 


petence in handling particular tasks theo- ing can apparently be used with anyone, any- 2 
-retically requiring high autonomy was where. (2 ) It c can be handled by relatively 
‘more satisfactory than « current social work | interviewers. . (3) It can be be readily — 


| procedures in this ; respect. st. However, it wa was and systematically analyzed. (4) It cap captures — 


pointed ‘out that or role playing specifi- Personality factors ordinarily available only 


Role playing g not “focussed on Role playing a: asa 
& tonomy gave a distorted perception of “re “real | ‘The role playing scene seems to offer a bot 


life’ ’ autonomy. laboratory i in \ which many types of in- 


The tests can be reliably analyzed (aver- teraction can be examined repeatedly and at t 


- age reliability of .90 in scoring the test) and leisure. Subjects can be asked to role play — 
are simple to give. ‘The te tests could be given ‘material not ordinarily available for observa-_ 
| n homes or r offices to people of different - ao .e. the decision to have or not to hav e 
S was 7 ~ cial classes, different races, and different edu children, c career di decisions, family fights, po- 
cational levels without too much ‘trouble. litical commitments, ‘many others. One 
x _. of the great virtues of role playing as. 


a... There were some instances of the following» 
two “(1) People. ‘of extvemely low laboratory technique is that the subject can 
rs autonomy whose reaction to the pressures of the be put t in continual interaction with the 


ressul 
| were | test was so strong as to cause them repeatedly to searcher throughout | the scene, and hence = 


that the researcher can control inter person: * 4 
intelligence for whom the instructions had to be 2 - a4 
repeated and broken down into segments and dem- daly (rather | than by fiat) the conditions o 7 
onstrated; (3) people extremely suspicious of the ‘ behavior. If role playing is representative of . 


a test procedures and tape-recorders and fearful of r vide a needed bridg » 
fraud or pe (4) people ill at ease about their real | life, then it a _— “8 4 


- house or furnishings or mannerisms before “people a between | ‘the rich variability y of field data a — a 
from the University”; and (5) people of high cre- the orderliness of analytic : schema. 


_ativity who, not being sure of how they Pragmatic of conceptual 
could perform, chose to deliberately play carica- 


tured r e these problems proved to be 
not a test of 16 Since this article was written, considerable. 
seventy-two had to be discarded as inadequate. has been done | on adapting role playing as an 
* oe Conversion of key role playing responses into — integral part of house to house surveys—including pr 
Es - forms suitable for group testing is under way, so work in other cultures. So far, the attempts have: 


“fall out of role” ; (2) people of extremely low : 
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[ERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW bn ola all 
ae. scheme. Our ‘findings are that autonomy, at ing test presents a partial verification of of the 
pragmatic significance to the Cottrell- Foote conceptual scheme. 
agency with which we worked. It accurately — In conclusion, we feel that some of the | 
predicted | the three major c criteria used by findings from our pilot study are Promising — 
the agency to evaluate its foster | parents. The enough so that replication in other agencies 


‘pragmatic | utility of the autonomy a larger scale would seem called for. 


ent? 
FORMER SOVIET CITIZENS’ ATTITUDES ‘TOWARD 1 TH 


~ SOVIET, THE GERMAN AND THE AMERICAN Rit 


~"% 


N the course of a study of the medical t f So 
I profession i in Soviet society * undertaken — often a a suspicion n that refugees tend to flatter 
inquirers by telling them what they 


as part of a larger project on the Soviet 
think will please them, rather than the truth 


Social System by the Russian Research Cen- — 
ter, it was decided to tap former ‘Soviet = s about the Soviet system. The Russian Re- 


- citizens’ attitudes as patients toward the So- search Center and particularly the Project — 
, a, viet system of medical care and the Soviet 0 on the Soviet Social | System have been aware 
Refugees: s (1 ,650) were asked to of these problems. and have conducted ex- 
‘fill in a medical ‘questionnaire in Russian. | tensive staff studies on both sample bias and 


A Two- ‘thirds of these in representativeness. These studies, which will 
soon be published, present convincing | 


"Bias dence that refugee data can be used in social 


There can she no question but that the use of science research provided es extreme caution is | 
exercised in formulating conclusions. 


refugees as ‘informants presents methodologi- 

@ cal problems: disaffected people are ead is no question, , for example, of directly pro- 
the type t to give the West an objective pic- jecting statistical distributions onto the So- 
viet population. The present paper is limited 
* Expanded and revised version of paper read at delineating certain meaningful patterns: 

the annual meeting of the Eastern edi al within the sample ‘at hand. Finally, as as will” 

be seen below, if it is assumed that the re- 


Russian Research Center in making this study pos- i 
sible is gratefully acknowledged. Materials were fugee sample was strongly and d consistently 
collected under the Project on the Soviet Social Sys- biased against | the Soviet Union and its in- - 

_ tem, operating under contract with the Human Re- a : stitutions, or that it consistently tended to a 
- sources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, — flatt he U d Ss d nS, : 
Alabama [Contract No. AF 33 (038)-12909]. Re- : nited States and its instituti mee 

then this assumption. is certainly not — 


ree in whole or in part permitted for any J 
by the evidence.? 


purpose of the United States Government. 
E xpectations Co oncerning M edical Care. 


1For background, see the following by Mark G. 
“ 
‘Field: “Structured Strain | in the of the its propaganda and agitation directed at the 
a0 


he Soviet r -Tegime never 


cerns is the of the individual 


“Workday of the Soviet "Phy. sician, The New 

£ (zabota o cheloveke), and that in the r realm 
land Journal of Medicine, 250 (February 4, 1954), Hs ‘ 

- of health the individual i is entitled asa sa 


pp. 210-211; Organization of Medical Services in a 
_ the Soviet Union, Alabama: Human Resources Re- Ne ter of legal right to medical as nomen at the ry 
search Institute, 1954. The Medical Profession in 
Soviet Society: A Study in Bureaucratization and 2T am indebted to A. as- 
Control, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard sistance in of 
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ATTITUDES ‘TOWARD MEDICAL SYSTEMS 
the state. ‘Fer Article 1, PREFERRED MEDICAL SYSTEM 
of the 1936 Constitution states: 
Citizens of the USSR have the right to = 
maintenance in old age and also in case of Ce Cen 
by the extens_ve development of social in- Soviet = 
surance of factory and office workers at state No differences 
expense, free medical care for the working 50-50, there is ‘good and bad in both — 
_ people, and the provision of a wide network y systems — 
of health resorts for the use of working — 


cand amplified in the means of mass commu- Soviet 
nication. Typical of statements t that appear No differences Ae 
— time and again in the Soviet press. are the 50-50, there is ~— and bad in both 


© answers 
cen about the needs of the people is the 


growth of the ‘Soviet health system—the 
Soviet government does not scrimp money ey to in Munich] or in the United States [ [asked ; 
protect the people’s health in New York]?” In Munich a majority 
.., the Soviet Union is the first ‘country ferred the German medical system over the — 
_ where the principle of free a - Soviet one. In New York, on the other hand, 
while only 18 per cent favored the ‘American 
a oa system, half chose the Soviet one. 
It “may” be ‘that this If, furthermore, the answers that give un- 
paign, unchallenged and unchecked within equivocal ck choice of one system over another 
Soviet will “be successful in are examined, then in Munich ‘the German 
molding, at least, ‘initial expectations c con- system is preferred to the Soviet system 
cerning the individual’s rights to free medi- three to one, _whereas | in New Y ork the 
cal care. ‘By the same token v when ‘medical Soviet system is preferred to the oan 
_ experiences ‘fail to measure up t to expecta- in the same proportion. (see Table — 
tions (as they often do in the Soviet system), then, accounts ‘for the rejection 
_ blame may be put on individual physicians — the Soviet sy system by those | who lived in Ger-. 
or members of the medical bureaucracy or many and its acceptance by ‘those who had 
; "perhaps ot on the regime itself, without, how- a emigrated to the United States (assuming, 
= ever, leading to a modification of the original _ of course, that the di fferences were not due — 
expectation. greater freedom to criticize in ‘the United 


i. It must be clear in addition that n medical States)? The reason may be found in the ex- 


ia "experience outside the Soviet Union an and ‘toa 
TABLE 2. REFERRED EDICAL YSTEM 3 
frontation with 0 other types of medical (Unzqurvocat Cuorce) 
tems cannot be irrelevant to the refugee’ Ss 
retrospective assessment of the Soviet medi- 
cal ‘System. Particularly interesting in this Cent 


respect. were the answers, ‘reported in Table German at 
of medical care is better: ‘the one nd 
Soviet Union or the one in Germany [asked New York 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist American mdi 27 
svestiia, August 26, 1948. b 
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pectations that had been built up in the the evidence, however, some of ' which will be 
Soviet Union concerning medical care, as 


well as the kind of experiences the respond- tained on attitudes it 
ents had after they I left the Soviet Union. In doubtful that a radical change would take 
i Germany ‘most Displaced Persons had at | place i in their attitudes on this specific topic. 7 
their disposal the German system of social- At the same time, it is known that in So- 
ized medicine, which was felt to be superior — viet society the ‘single m most - important deter- 
to the Soviet one in the skill of its personnel - minant of life. experience > and life chances i is 
and in the quality of its equipment and facil- Position in the class structure; § it also ap- 


ities. Thus, the German system was preferred 5 pears that the quality of on care ae 
because it best conformed to the : respondents’ 


of other hand , the recently arrived immigrant, ti 


3. Cuorce oF SovIET vs. German OR AMERICAN SysTEM Ciass 


Munich Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


174) 


Includes skilled workers, unskilled workers, and collective farmers. 

_ finding himself at the bottom of the social — 
economic scale, looked wistfully tem and the greater the 
formal and even constitutional by the American system. When class controls 


« a medical assistance he had back home, — were applied, the hypothesis was sustained. 
though that assistance was often of in- (Table . 3). In Munich 64 per cent of the 


ferior quality. Even if he had access in the members of the intelligentsia preferred the a 
‘United States to charity medical assistance, _ German sy stem over | the Sovi iet, , Whereas 
he realized that his claim for medical atten- 

tion w was not a right, and that he must go aaes cent. . The reverse wa was” true of the — 
through the uncertainties and perhaps the New York respondents, although the trend ela ~ sonn 
humiliation accompanying this type of care. was not s so linear as in Munich. Controls 
From this perspective, the American s system age, sex and marital status did not 


medical care could not but take second cantly aff affect these results. 


_ place after the Soviet one. Presumably, if 2 _ There were, however, wide “variations | in 
_ New York respondents had been asked to the detailed reasons which the ae 
the three systems, they would have added to “amplify or “justify their 
_ ranked them in the following order: ‘Germa erman, choice. These reasons are listed. in Table 
is also interesting to speculate on A Alex Inkeles, “Social Stratification and 
kind of answers the respondents might give Mobility in the Soviet Union: 1940-1950, 


a can Sociological Review, 15 (August, 1950), pp. 
after having been in the United States for a 465-479; Robert A. Feldmesser, “The Persistence of _ i 


years, after their financial position Status Advantages in Soviet Russia,” The American 
_ improved, or after they had “learned the Journal of Sociology, 89 (July, 1953), pp. 19-27. es 
ropes” and realized that some of the best tT Field, The Medical Profession in Soviet So- 


ciety, op. cit., pp. 364-87; also see David J. Dallin, — 
_ medical care was available to them i m in / Ameri- _ The New Soviet Em pire, New Haven; 


can can charity hospitals. From ‘the: nature of versity Press, 1951, pp. 
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ATTITUDES TOW: ‘ARD MEDICAL SY STEMS 


| Tose 4. REASONS FoR CHOICE oF SovIET vs. Ger- 7 ratio of ‘the frequencies of the answers given, 
Cuore as in Table 5. For simplicity’s sake the cate- 
gories have been regrouped into four 
gain, most striking, is the preference for 
the ne German s system in Germany and for 
General structure: ent Cent Cent ratios emphasize the magnitude of the shifts 
as well as the differences i in these shifts from 
4 (200 category to another. In Munich for e every 
respondents who preferred the: Soviet 
2 medical system as a whole, there were 150 
6 who chose the German system. But in Laced 
York, for every 100 who chose the American 
coverage system as a whole, 900 preferred the Si 
Social. security system. ‘The only cor composite ratio which 
cont the New Y ork respondents rated the Ameri- 
_can system higher than the Soviet concerned 


Attitude toward sick 2 facilities. Clearly, the American medical 


Equipment, drug ugees” attitude toward and conception of the 


American physician. Many of the New Y a 
at respondents stressed their dismay at what 


hospitals, etc. 


Number 202130 _386 played by the physician in his fee. This 


a natural reaction coming from individ- 
| according to to to preferred 1 system. ’ T his 1is table i uals to o whom a five or ten 1 dollar fee meant © 
tee several points. Those w who o preferred 4 a substantial proportion of their weekly pay- 
[ the Soviet system did so pr primarily because check. But in addition, the ‘respondents had 
5 it was accessible to all and because it was | already been provided with a cognitive ori- ie 
| free. Most respondents did not hesitate entation about the American physician while 
say that the West st had treatment 0 of better they were in the Soviet Union: the ‘Soviet io. 
= 
quality to > offer, that W estern medical = “stereotype of ‘that “physician an (or for that 
‘sonnel were undoubtedly more skilled and mz matter any ; physician who works in a capital- 
Possessed of more initiative and freedom, ist: system) is that of the -specialist- entre- 
and that W estern medical equipment and preneur who, having invested money in 
___ cilities w were of higher quality than Soviet. quiring his specialty, is is s naturally interested 
While these considerations to some ex extent in maximizing profits « on his investment at 
‘Motivated those in Munich to “prefer ‘the the e expense nse of the “exploited” patient. — 


German medical system, the same consider- 


TABLE 5, REASONS FOR CHOICE OF SOVIET VS. ae 7 


‘spondents to “choose ‘the “American sy system, MAN 0 OR AMERICAN MEDICAL SYSTEMS BY BY CHOICE, 


Reduced to its s simplest formula, what the an, Exeressep Ratios 


Displaced Persons were saying was: “Of Munich  InNew York 
avail are the best techniques, the most Ameri- 
skilled specialists and the biggest and clean- man Soviet can Sov iet 
est. hospitals i if I cannot afford them?” 4. 


+: can be reworked to indicate the ne am 1 4 


for doles of one Facilities 
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the official Sovi urces: 


his knowledge for money, this stamps his 


whole activity... . The sale of knowledge 
for money leads to the fact that the physician 
_ treats well-heeled patients, but the poor, the —"s a a 


Favor- 
the -exploited— are deprived of the ay: able 


Possibility to pay for medical services. onc & 
‘The Soviet system of public health . 
and the doctor, reformed the psychology of I prefer a state-run system 90 88 
medical ¥ workers. Abroad, the physician— I prefer a private 20 
whether he wants it or not—has an interest Number (233) 
people being ill . . . he willingly or 2 “Hospital Esperience 
willingly becomes a ‘ ‘dealer in medicine.” 
But from the physician- -dealer to the phy- _ I prefer a state-run system 


These quotations, in turn, should be 


America and Germany) but that it be | 


‘Persons after initial contacts ‘with American available to all and financed by the state, " 


physicians. For example: as it is in the Soviet Union (and also in 


‘The profession of physician in the USSR Germany).” Indicative of respondents’ opin-— 
of a does not place him in the position of a busi- ions on the subject are the following typical — 
Messman. ‘No p person who chooses this pro- 
fession sh should d depend or on the money. Th ta 
a} In the Soviet Union the doctor is not. in- of ye e [me ical] system should 


“under the ‘supervision of the ‘state. Then 
terested in money but tries to really help | the | ry get help whether I noon oi money peace 


"patient. He must be attentive, otherwise he 
will be brought to trial, while the American le people are the basis of the state; it 7 
- doctor, in the majority of cases, only tries to therefore natural that the state should take 


get out of the American as much the people’s health. 


money as he can. 
American. doctors are completely a satisfactory level. 


only the dollar.... preference for a ‘state- -administere 


‘This view of the phy- 

-sician’s motivation, presented to the respond-_ 
ent while he was livin in the Soviet Union -spon 
been badly treated in the Soviet 
and ostensibly confirmed and reinforced by y “system. “Using two indices, one of general 
actual experience in the United States, “medical experience and one of in- patient 

doubtedly influenced many to choose the 


(hospital ) experience,’ it it was found that the 
Thus the expectations of the Displaced 4 overwhelming majority of those whose ex- 
periences had “been distinctly unfavorable 
Persons, in their initial stay in the United ‘ 

y presumably on the Soviet one. (Table 6). 7 


= ical system is that it be 8 trolled for class, it was found that the higher 


quality class, the better the medical experiences 


Vrach [Doctor], B Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsi- had been, and of course the greater the sup- 

_ klopedia, Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 2nd ed., vol. - port of a state-run medical system. Yet even F 
®“Kniga sovetskom zdravookhranenii,” Book These indices were developed on the basis 

. Soviet Public Health, _ Meditsinski Rabotnik of several items in the questionnaires. For details 4 


edica Yovember 24, 1949. Field, op. cit., 442-3. 
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those manual workers experi- regime; in expecta- 


ences had been unpleasant still preferred a tions had been fulfilled to a greater extent 
- state-run system over the private one in more _ than they had been back home; in the United — 
than | seven cases out of ten, as Pa be seen States “these expectations had | been frus- = 
Table 7. trated. ‘The respondents strongly preferred 


Other evidence by the Harvard system of ‘state- financed medical care 
Project « on the Soviet Social System indicates rejected a system of “private” 1 medicine. 
- that, by and large, the welfare aspects of -. These findings also sninhie some assurance 

system, particularly socialized medi- that, as a source of information the Dis. 
(and universal education), were the placed Persons are not consistently and 
| features the Displaced Persons approved of blindly anti-Soviet, nor always trying to ~ 
and the ‘ones they would most cer- ter the Americans ‘by telling them what they 


TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE RESPONDENTS PREFERRING A State-Run MEDICAL Accorome ‘TO 


General Medical per ( Class 


Hospital Class 


| = 


Includes skilled unskilled ‘workers, and collective 


tainly retain if it ‘were for them to think them. Certainly 
overthrow the present regime. In the realm of viet refugees’ views on American medicine, __ 

socialized medicine, the quarrel of the and ‘particularly on the American physician, 

-spondents with “the regime was not far from flattering. Thus, there is hope 
with the principle itself. That principle was s that t the kind of information one can obtain 

indeed overwhelmingly endorsed them. | the Displaced Persons has validity and 
Their quarrel centered on its implementation - that they may give the West. some ‘insights — 
and on the fact that socialized medicine and into the ‘Soviet system. Under present condi- 

the: doctor under a Communist dictatorship - dias of scarcity of knowledge, such a a source — 
"often served the interests of the dictatorship of information cannot be neglected. Finall y, 


rather ther than an those of the population. tion, this paper confirms once more one of the 
major findings of the Project on the Soviet 
AND CONCLUSIONS Social System: the approval by individuals 


respondents? preference in who ¢ are ‘presumably hostile to the Soviet 
‘of of many of the institutions ; associated 


in the United States for the Soviet system of with ‘that res regime. his knowledge is crucial 

- medical care can be explained in terms of in attempting to draw up a balance sheet of 
the | persistence of the expectations that had the assets and liabilities of Soviet ‘society as ““ 

been shaped while they still lived under relatively stable ae i Leila 
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MYTH ADOLESCENT CULTURE* 


FREDERICK ELKIN Wittram A. W ESTLE 


| 
the “current sociological | literature, ado- patterns of authority. [le] is 
lescence is often described as a unique a confusing array of competing authori- 


childhood and adulthood. It is an age-grade tat The relative lack of rites de passage for a 


a _ adolescence both reflects and contributes to 
: the and instability faced by the 
. Boys and girls | often 


and 
period characterized by “storm and stress 
_and participation in a “youth culture,” both 
. which arouse | the s serious | concern of par- 


indeterminacy i in 


» 
velopment discovered Adolescence is a period of crisis. Fre-— 


class suburban setting. quently, therefore, it is also a time of revolt. 


=. “<i 


ry 


Storm and Stress. ‘Noteworthy i in n the char- 
acterization of of adolescence by. current writers «Peer Group Culture -A social ounterpart 
is 
is said to be inherent ‘in the position of the e _tinctive youth culture of the peer - group, a 
44 adolescent in the contemporary American so-- _ which functions to ease “the transition from — 
cial structure. Sexual frustrations arising out _ the Security of childhood in the family of 
= maturation and social | restric- “ orientation to that of full adulthood in mar- 
tions, problems of occupational choice, diffi- riage and occupational status.” » This youth 


culties in culture i is distinguished in both the sociologi- 


ies of the adoleacent. The sible” pleasurable activities. Specific /char- 

“statements by Kingsley Davis, Robin Wil- acteristics may include a distinctive "dress. 

liams, and Norman D. Humphrey respec- and argot, rambling telephone conversations, 
tively are illustrative o of this emphasis i in ‘oe oe. interests in popular music, _ movie stars, 7 


oretical analyses and textbooks, sports, ‘dancing. In application to to lower 


ing, "adolescence tends to become a time “a 
difficult choosing. the element of Ibid, p. 


competition is introduced , it acts as indi- 4 Alfred 
force that makes of adolescence a 4N. D. Humphrey, “Social Problems,” in 


of strain. (ed.), New Outline of the Principles of Sociel- 
aa . . . the adolescent finds an ogy, New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1946, p. 
f definitely recognized, consistent 24. Also see M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, 
bs York: W. W. Morrow Co., 1928; R. Benedict, 

"ee read at the annual meeting of the East- ‘ “Continuities and Discontinuities | in Cultural Con- — 
ern Sociological Society, April, 1955. pel Ale  Cihening,” Psychiatry, 1 (1938), pp. 161-67; and 
_ 1K. Davis, “Adolescence and the Social Struc- T. Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of — 
ture,” The Annals of the _Americen Acedemy the United ates,” American Sociological Review, 
and Social Sciences (November, 1944 7 (October, 1942), 604-616. 


If. the society is complex and chang- socio- “economic ic levels, the is s likely 


— 
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eae ships, conflicts between generations in firmation 
tion of independence, its rejection of 4 age 
miscon SO- ad standards of indomen co nulsive str 
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Illustrative of such a characterization are the ‘significant for the youth under discussion; | 
7 “following statements of Parsons, W illiams, % and that those who participate in the culture 
Green, respectively: deeply experience its demands, accept it as 


principal may be sum- a dominant element in their lives; and = 
marized. not judge their own behavior from an 

Compulsive independence of and an- “adult” point of view. 
‘tagonism to adult expectations and authority. — 2 (3) A third assumption is that the youth 
_ This involves recalcitrance to adult standards | culture of the adolescent is etiologically and 
_ functionally linked to ) the ‘storm and stress” 


_ 2. Compulsive conformity within the peer of the individual. The adolescent, in — <4 
‘group of age mates. It is intolerable to 


_ing emancipated from his family, participates 
Romanticism: an unrealistic idealization in a conformity- demanding and 


¥ of emotionally ‘significant objects.® ere ‘this participation serves to balance his needs — 

So extreme is this gap between for or independence and security. Parsons 

some instances that parents and their "presses this relationship as follows 

adolescent children literally represent sub- 


Thes so-called youth ‘subculture, for or 


. be ae as in- 


cuts off ‘adolescent ‘experience 
of the child and from that of the placed from parental figures onto the peer 
adult. F 
ASSUMPTIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
This assumption of a link between the needs 
Fares major assumptions are implicit in .- the adolescent and the youth culture leads 


formity, in » seem to serve as an 
outlet for these dependency needs, but dis- 


this characterization of adolesce nce. (1) One 
assumption is ‘that a adolescence is a unique 
to which the “storm and 


toa biased selection of illustrations. The il- = 
lustrative material to adult 


 age- -grade position in the American social “other « directed” behavior in | peer groups. : 
structure. The discontinuity in socialization, They writers tend to ignore deferred gratifica- 
the conflict between generations in a chang-— tion patterns, the internalization adult 
_ing the of occupational and “modes of thought ‘and behavior, positive re- 


the tensions of the adolescent. The particu- ‘of family solidarity, or ‘ ‘inner directed” i in- 

?Dplication of these characteristics to the -terests which may set an adolescent apart 

period of adolescence thus implies that the 


age-grade periods before and after adoles-  Thesi statements in n the isan about ado- 
cence do ‘not have such tensions and do ) not 


merit the distinctive characterization of modal adolescent pattern. As such, the de- 


“storm and stress. ‘scriptions should not be inapplicable to upper 
(2) A second that a you middle-class urban groups. With this prob- 
culture exists in fact and is a widespread and — lem i in mind, the authors have been engaged 
dominant pattern among adolescents in jpn a study’ of adolescent socialization in 


life. This characterization, appar- suburban community of Montreal. The com- 7 


eatly derived metropolis, ‘munity is a well-to-do suburb in which, ac- 


“Psychoanalysis and the Social census, 69 ‘cent of 4 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 19 (1950), pp. e male labor force were executive, 


71-384. ew -agerial, o or _ and the median = 
8A, Green, Sociology, New York: : McGraw- | and the Social 
Hill Book Co. 1 2, D. 98. Structure,” op. cit., p. 381. 
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per male wage earner was approxi- allotted tasks, and often attends 


/ mately $5, 500. / A detailed report will be pre- " gatherings at which adults are present, In 
at "3 sented in ‘a subsequent article; - here we | ‘summers, he either works, attends camp, or 
_ rs merely summarize some of the relevant find- . vacations with his family at a summer cot- 


ings. The findings are based on an investiga- tage. feud 


tion, through interview, of a sample of twenty as, Family ties are close and the degree of | 
_ adolescents and their parents, and of twenty | basic family consensus is high. “The parents 
~ others through life history material.1° The pig are interested in all the activities of their 
life histories were obtained from college stu- children, and the adolescents, except for the 
_ dents who lived in the e community. . The ado- area of sex, frankly ‘discuss their own be- 
lescents interviewed were 14 or 15 years of havior and problems with them. In many 
age, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon in origin, and areas of life, there is joint participation be 
from professional and business families. They tween parents: and children—the boys may 
ow were selected from lists provided by various | help their fathers build patios, the members - 
residents of the community and community — of the family may curl together, and the — | 
organizations, and comprise approximately parents may attend the school’s athletic — 
15 per cent of the adolescents in the —_ competitions. In independent discussions by - 
_ munity who met tl the criteria of selection. _ parents and adolescents of the latter’s mar- 
The data were drawn from four or more re riage and occupational | goals, there was 
interviews with members of each family. F Fol- remarkable level of agreement. The adoles- - 


Ger 


activ 


: lowing a preliminary interview with parents cents also 0 acknowledged the > right o of their ‘ 
= child together, each adolescent was ms | parents to guide them, for example, accept- 7 
_ viewed two or more times. In these partially- a ing, at least manifestly, the prerogative of f 
directed interviews, the adolescents | were — the parents to set rules for the number of 
asked to. discuss certain activities, interests, dates, hours of return from dates, and 


day- to-day activities over a of one’ a little socialization prob- 
* _ week. Finally, each mother and child was lems or peer group activities of their children. ae 
given an interview covering the same many respects, fe for this given sample 
subjects. These final interviews were held = | of adolescents, the cor continuity of a 
: the same day, seen ‘in order to pre- tion is far more striking than the discontin- 
collusion. uity. With future education and career possi- 
hath bilities in mind the adolescents discuss their 
choice of school courses with their parents. 
j a One dominant pattern i in Suburban Town The parents encourage their children to play 
- is that of adult directed and approved ace host to their friends. Also, since the parents 
tivity. T he activities of the adolescent take themselves engage in entertaining, dancing, 
“place a almost completely within the suburban community sports, the adolescents ob- 
community and i in view of adult figures. The serve that in many respects their own pattern — “4 e 
adolescent, in effect, has little unstructured «of social life is not _— from that Bl 
Typically, on school days, he spends the older _ generation. The continuity of 
his time out- of- school doing two | hours a socialization is especially well exemplified i in le 
homework; helping in household activities; the organization of parties and the concern 
‘organizations, With ‘social proprieties. s. Typically, when a a 
directed sports, oF and “ ” activities. gives a party, she sends out formal | in- 
On eekends, free time, he p par- vitations, and her guest lis list includes those 


__ ticipates in some family projects, has certain she. should invite as well as those she \ wants 
to invite. The girls take great pains to play aan 


10 We are indebted to Maurice Leznoff for field 
research in this community and for helpful sugges- ‘their | hostess roles properiy, and the boys = 


strongly recognize their escort ort responsiiblities 
We cannot be certain that the sample is repre- that they may privately draw straws to de- 


sentative of adolescents in the community. However _ cide” who walks home with the less yee. 
_ the relative size of the sample and the consistency “e 1 : 
Of the findings to some degree temper the signifi- 


cance of this methodological deficiency. 
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THE — OF ADOLESCENT CULTURE 


high level of sophistication about their own and sexual impulses, | 
activities, ‘in many respects having internal- — school, and selects his associates with ca: \s 
_ ized “responsible” and “adult” perspectives. A This pattern is in direct contradiction to the = 
, *F or example, they took their homework very implications of a strong and pervasive youth : 
a seriously; they tended to view their house- culture. The individual who internalizes a 
hold tasks as their contribution. to family deferred gratification pattern does | not act = 
maintenance; ‘some suggested that the clubs — solely in terms of irresponsible pleasure — 
a to which they belonged gave them valuable i ing and conforming peer group pressures and, — 
i social or organizational experience; and the much as he may apparently be absorbed in 
boys, after telling of their practical jokes i in dances, gang. activity, and sports, he does - 
; _ school, spoke of this behavior as “silly” « o not lose sight of his long run aspirations. a 
‘ = “kid stuff”. Furthermore, the youth culture es is to be stressed here that we have _ 
elements in which they participated were focusing throughout on the overt and be- 
as transitory and ‘ ‘appropriate havioral, and not the | psychiatric, aspects of 
_~ their ; age. e.” Thus the “steady date” was adolescent development. No implications of 
Bon to be viewed as a pleasant temporary any kind are intended about the psychologi- — 
association, not directly. related d to marriage, cal health or ill health of the 
which gave a certain immediate security and concerned. se 
‘relationships. Some spoke of the dating pat- CONCLUSION 
as “the kind of stuff kids do at our age. 


‘The data from Suburban Town and other 
aa ‘This description | of adolescence in a sub- 
studies suggest that the character- 
urban town is not an isolated portrait; ; it is s 


pasted in by: ether ization of adolescent culture advanced in the 
"supp sociological literature needs to be questioned. 


cussions of of middle- class and upwardly — The empirical data do not deny that there 

mobile groups. Most noteworthy i is the study psychological tensions and distinctive 

of Elmtown (or Jonesville) by Hollingshead, é “te 
% 4 


Warner, et al. Although is an ‘iso- do suggest—at least among these mid- 


community of 10,000 population, we 
“fin ot behavior. In dle- class groups studied—that the current 
model of adolescent culture represents 


Elmtown, likewise, the upper middle- class 
adolescent spends much o of hhis time in super- 2 "erroneous concep tion. And if 80, ‘the theories — 
4 _ vised extra-curricular activities; the paren its 
know the families of their children 
-ciates and bring Pressure to bear on their 
‘children to drop ‘undesirable’ ” friends; the P 


chil ~ taught to on adolescent culture that adolescents gen- 
3 in their speech and behavior and to repress erally suffer from a storm and stress which 


results from their peculiar age-grade position — 
aggressive tendencies. ‘The children of ‘he 


middle . and upper classes, concludes Holl- woe. See A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, “Social 


in shead “are ided by their parents along Class and Color Differences in Child Rearing,” 
8 gu P American Sociological Review, 11 (December, 


= approved by lass caltures with 1946), pp. 698-710; A. Davis and J. Dollard, Chil- 
remarkable success. dren of Bondage, Washington, D. C.: “American 
Similar descriptions are given in other Council on Education, 1940; W. L. Warner and ; 
studies which discuss the deferred gratifica- aoe — in Jonesville, New York: 
arper an ros., 1949; W. F. Whyte, Street 
tion pattern. among upper middle and mobile — Corner Society, Chicago: University of Chicago 


adolescents. ~The child learns | be Press, 1943; A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and 
forego immediate indulgences for the si sake of | CE. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, D. 
future gains and thus inhibits his aggressive Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948; St. Clair 
“Drake and H. R. Cayton, Black Metropolis, New 
Pax 124, B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945; L. Schneider 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949, p. 443. and S. Lysgaard, “The Deferred Gratification Pat-— 
For a perceptive semi- popular report of another A Preliminary Study,” and 


closely knit suburban community, see W. H. Whyte, | Review, 18 (April, 1953), pp. 142-149; and B. M ad 


“The Fortune, “May, Tune, July, Spinley, The Deprived and the Privileged, London: 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1983. 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL AL ‘REVIE IEW 


in the’ American social! structure. However, pleasurable Fur 


in the empirical data of upper middle- -class: thermore, in regard to th those aspects of their 

_ groups, we do not find the structural etio- lives which ‘might be regarded as youth cul- — 
= elements which allegedly produce this ture, they are remarkably sophisticated, they | 
storm and stress. There is more continuity themselves pointing out that their 

than discontinuity i in socialization; there are patterns» and their ‘ “kidding around” 
few sharp conflicts between parents and ck chil- passing temporary phenomena. <4 Us 4 oe 

dren; and there are no serious overt prob- was likewise assumed, in this character- 
lems of occupational choice or emancipation — ization of adolescence, that the youth culture 

1 authority figures. Considering the > tenor was both 1 etiologically and functionally linked 

of these data, along with the knowledge that if to the psychological needs of the individual. 
~ the child, the adult, and the aged likewise “4 The psychological needs underlie participa- 
_ have > problems of adjustment, it seems logi- ‘tion in youth culture; and the youth eens 
cal to propose that the emphasis in discussing in turn, with its independence and conform- 
storm and stress among adolescents should i ity demands, Serves to balance the dual needs = 
be more on their participation in modern — of dependence and family emancipation. - 
urban society than on the distin char- There is Teason, we have noted, to 


and is a 


culture generic to adolescence among courses, and subsequent 
middle-class groups. W hile our data and that : goals; nor the acceptance by adolescents of 
of supporting studies are derived from sub- 2 adult guidance of many of their activities ; 
urban and small town settings—rather than nor does it make allowance for deferred grat- 
_metropolitan areas from which red ification patterns, the internalization of adult 
“youth culture” concept probably de- values, solidary family re relationships, or posi- 
 rived— —they do not support this assumption. tive e relationships with authority figures; all 
In Suburban Town and other communities — of which are found in studies of middle- _ NG = 
Studied the youth culture elements exist, but groups. Portio 
they are less’ dominant than. are accepted This contradiction between the 3 = 
family and authority guidance patterns. The sociological characterization of adolescence 4 
adolescents in their peer groups are not com- a and the reported data for middle-class groups — 
pulsively independent and rejecting of adult suggests that “adolescent a 
values; they” are not concerned with -somewhat at mythical character. 


og by the 
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xtent that it is valid, the theory 
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STUDY OF ANXIETY AMONG 


‘State College of Washington 


IETY is frequently a basic factor in by individu als composing a group or class 
adjustment to problem situations. If ‘can be ascertained and inferences may be 
the anxiety evidenced is not dispro- drawn about existing differences ‘in their 
portionate to the objective situation and if definitions of objective situations. The term 


adjustment can be achieved by rational be- anxiety ; as used in this study does not imply 
havior, ‘the anxiety factor is termed norinal, pathology (although neurotic anxiety may 


or adaptive. On the o other hand, if the anxiety have been present in some fe pone ll 
exhibited i is disproportionate to the objective - Rather, it refers to an emotional expression 
situation and adjustive behavior involves of uncertainty, ‘unusual concern, or appre-— 
repression and the development « of neurotic — hension. In this g generic sé sense, it is ; assumed 
- symptoms, the anxiety factor is thought of _ that the response “worried | mea lot” to a 
‘as abnormal, or “neurotic anxiety.” Thus check- -list it item m indicates the presence of of some 
the individual's definition of the situation degree of anxiety in the respondent. 


determines the kind of anxiety generated. The respondents were samples of English 
seems doubtful that this distinction be and American ‘thirteen-— and fourteen- “year 
tween normal and abnormal anxiety should old boys, thus | permitting comparisons 
be utilized in reference to nationality groups be made by nationality groups as. well as by — 
or social classes. Howev ever, the comparative social class. English sample consisted of 
frequency of expression of generic anxiety 600 boys from selected Grammar and 


generic amsiety 
 *Paper read at the The United States sample was taken from 
American Sociological Society, August, 19 “4 ‘the same age group in high schools in Seattle — 
analysis is part of a larger study, the English wit 
Portion of which was carried on by a research team — = Spor kane, W ashington, and n numbered 
of which the writer was a member, under the di- 744, In selecting 1 the : samples in both c coun- 
rection of Hilde Himmelweit, and was supported tries, an attempt was. made to approximate 
by the Department of Sociological and Demographic. 
Research and by the Social Research Division of bts resentativeness in terms of the occupa- 


‘iz the London School of Economics. See H. T. | tions of the boys’ fathers. After study of 7 


mee A. H. Halsey and AN. Oppenheim, © the ¢ ecology of the cities and with a general 
“The Views of Adolescents on Some Aspects of 


knc 
the Social Class Structure, ” British Journal of owledge of the socio-economic - character- “4 
Sociology, 3 (June, 1952), pp. 148-172; Joel B. ‘istics of various school Populations in each ~ 


_ Montague, Jr., “Research Related to Social Class “city, a a selection of schools was made. All - 7 
England,’ Sociological Review, 17 


thet 1983), “Cone thirteen- and fourteen-year old boys in at- 
p 52), pp. agu onc 
tions of the Class Structure as Revealed by Samples “tendance when the 

of English and American Boys,” Proceedings of "ministered constituted the samples.?_ Each 


the Pacific Sociological Society, published as Vol. nationality group was divided “into three = 
22 (June, 1954), Research Studies of the State 


College of Washington, pp. 84-93. The Unite q  Social- -class" upon the basis the 

States part | of the study was supported by the prestige of the occupations of the the boys’ 

Committee on Research, the State College of Wash- 

ington. The assistance of Bernard Pustilnik and 

Pa Arlene Sheeley, Graduate Research Assistants in 

_ Sociology, is gladly acknowledged. 

sg = See Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety, New 

_ York: The Ronald Press, 1950, pp. 193-200; and 

Allison Davis and Robert Havighurst, Father hd 
the Man, Boston: Mifflin Co., 1947, 


sample based on census occupational data shows 


square analysis" of the Seattle- 
_-——s—sthat, for a sample of this size, departures — 


theoretical expectations as large or larger than those 

found could occur by chance about 4 per cent of © 
e the time under the assumption of random selection. 
Comparable census data was not available to per- 

mit a similar analysis of — London — 
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fathers.’ The number in each social-class class groups to be distinctly less certain about 

group was as follows: English } I, (upper) 89; ; thei their self- ~adequacy than a are the English 

II, 349; English Ill, 162: boys. In 1 only» cases ‘did an English 
ted U. S. II, 320; U. S. III, 182. vO social- al-class group indicate more concern — 

Both samples responded to the same than was shown by the respective 

check list: The check list provided social-class ‘group. It will ben oted that it 

three possible responses: “worries me is ‘social classes II and III in both 

lot”; “worries me a | little”; and “does not tionality samples which indicate the most. 

worry me.’ In this s analysis the responses uncertainty about their self-adequacy. 

were dichotomized by combining the greatest intra- class difference was be ‘Between 

a sponses in the second and third categories. -— the two ‘upper classes with the U. S. group 

Items were selected from the check list and feeling the more insecure. The weighted 
regrouped with reference certain social mean percentage of responses by nationality 


_ Situations: the family and sibling relations; group reveals what appears ‘to be a a substan : 
situations involving self- -confidence ; aa = difference. 


and social class. The n mean sample. All U. social- 
responses by class and nationality has also cated more concern in reference to each item | 
computed. than did the respective English social 
Table 1-A ‘shows the sample groups. ~The national differences v were rela- | 
evidenced markedly more > anxiety on items tively great. In both nationality groups —. 
1 ' relative to parents, siblings and home situa- -~ classes I and II evidenced the most concern | 
tions, than did the English boys. All U. S. about status symbols. The intra-class differ- _ 
social-class groups showed concern, in P ences were greatest between the two ower 
actual percentages of responses, on each classes, with U.S. III being the more ¥ worried. 
than did the respective English -social- However, | the difference between the 
class groups, excepting “the first item: middle- class groups was also great—U. 
“mother does not treat me right.” There is II being the more concerned. 
= an apparent tendency for U.S S. II to Responses to eight items relativ ve 
evidence more anxiety in this area than anxiety in school situations (not shown in 
me I or III. However, it appears that _ Table 1) were analyzed. ~The difference be- 
English I may be the most concerned of tween nationality groups as indicated by the 
the English social- class groups. The greatest _ weighted national means (U.S., » 31.2 2; Eng- > 
intra- class difference was between the two lish, 29.3) small to be. meaningful. 
middle classes. ~The national differences are Class differences within each sample “are 
apparent in the weighted m mean percentage ‘slight. The greatest intra-class difference fa 
, =. of responses 0 f each nationality group. eae is between the two upper classes, with U.S. 
e Responses to items to self- I revealing the n more re apprehension, but here, 
adeqt . too, the differences are so small that little 
= Table 1-D shows that the English sample — 


reveals more anxiety in relation to the op oppo- 
_ site sex than does the U. S. sample. It a 


both a slightly modified Edwards Classi- percentage of one -class group, 
fication. See Joel B. Montague, Jr. and Bernard shows somewhat more apprehension in these 

5 Pustilnik, “Prestige Ranking of Occupations in an 7 

— City with Reference to Hall’s and Jones’ — _ bi-sexual situations than is shown by English — 

” British Sociology, 5 5 (June, and III. However, U.S. II and III seem 


“ve 


1954), pp. 154-160. be more “concerned than does 


questions were necessary to ensure comprehension he greatest ‘intra- difference being b be- 
American tween the two upper clases. The difference 
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a oa STUDY OF ANXIETY AMONG EN GLISH AND AMERICAN BOYS” a 
percentages by nationality groups among the sovial-class groups are relatively’ 
appears: ‘to be meaningful—indicating the | slight—social class III being the lowest in 

~ English sample to be the more apprehensive both national samples; II being the highest — . 
-inthisarea. = in the U. S. sample and I being the highest 
distribution of mean. percentages of in the English sample. ~The difference 
_ responses indicative of anxiety on all items a small, however, between I and II in both 
analy zed (thirty-one , inclusive of eight national ‘samples. The greatest intra-class 

school items not reported in ‘Table 1) by | ween wo m sses 


- difference is between the two middle classes 
social class and nationality was: I, (5.4 percent). 18 nah @ 
44.1; IL, 45.8; III, 42.4; and English I is felt that the find- 
41.0; II, ‘40.4: III, 38.4. Differences between ings and pointing to some implications the 
[3 national samples appear to be significant. Fa major limitations of the study should be- 
= each nationality g group the differences” stated: (1) The samples probably do not 


‘1. or ANxtETY Responses By SocrAL Crass 


W hich “Wor orries al N=242 N= =320 N=349 _ 


— 29.5 38.8 


61.8 63. $6 59. 


Relative ‘to parents and siblings: 


Mother does not treat me right 


Father does not treat me right 


Parents expect too muchofme _ 
4 Parents do not understand cata 


Parents do not seem to care enough for me 


Parents want me to be a different kind of _ 
3 My brothers and sisters seem to do iad 
betterthanIcan = = 


7 Parents like my brothers and sisters oe 


22. 
8 


« 


37. 7 


B* + Relative to self self adequacy: 
self- confidence 
Feel inferior 
to take second other boys 


a Feel like an outsider 
ony 


33.2 
3 37. 2 


io 


Oo to material symbols of status: 
A Want to live in a nicer — 


63. 
53.3 


ok Too few nice clothes 

Not enough money for Pleasures any 46. 


Think too much about 62 70.8 61. 65.4 
Want to have a girl 61. 6 53. 53. 6 57.1 
40.9 58.4 45.6 55.0 45.1 57.4 
2 48. M 66.8 50. S61 


_(B) ‘US, 


4 9: 34.7; (C) U. 
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meet assumptions of tests of significance. tion of the sexes in English This commo 
Thus statistical analysis has been limited to lack of what would be defined as ‘normal , J differer 
a consideration of percentage distributions — associations between boys and ‘girls: in the 5 pothesi 
by class and nationality and to computing — United States may result in behavior ex- ci which | 
means of these percentages. (2) Although pectations which give rise to anxiety among striving 
samples. responded to the same e items the English boys in this area. with 
composing a “worries check list,” different The differences between social-class | groups  portuni 
cultural definitions may have been brought within the national “samples, as has been | English 
to bear on the items. (3) Although the social- indicated, were not very great. There is an | | 
Class groups in each country pander merry tendency, however, for the lowest | 
boys whose fathers have similar occupa- Soe! al-class groups to exhibit the least 
_ Honal prestige in both countries, social class in both national samples. This finding would _ 
isa part of the national culture and ‘May | be support the idea that the working class 
defined in somewhat different \ ways in each definition of institutional expectations is not _ The 
society. Thus the variables of nationality od great as | it is in the middle and upper | 4 7 pressed 
and social class can not be completely social- class groups normal 
these limitations i in The difference between U. | 


; ture: of the study, the findings may be sum- peer ‘support to the theory of middle = 
= marized a as follows. | frustration and anxiety which is 
_ The U. S. sample evidenced more anxiety related to differences i ‘in child training, striv- 
cia did the English boys in relation to their ‘ing for r success, « etc. It should be kept in 
families, their self-confidence, material sym- mind that these social- class groups are nnn 7 
bols of social status and school situations. pational prestige groupings and they may 
There was a slight tendency for the vary ‘considerably from other conceptions 
middle-class group to be somewhat more class. Also, ‘it should be r recalled that 
anxious in these areas than was U.S. and the samples were taken from publicly sup-— 
being the least ‘concerned. ported schools England and the 
te showed “more anxiety in United States, and that ‘they probably do 
relation to girls than did t the U. S. boys, not include, for example, Warner's Ss _Upper- 
— the differences may not be statis- upper social class in either country. as ff,” 
tically significant. In reference to the five The difference _ between English II and 7 
os there was but slight difference between U. S. II appears to be significant, with U. S. 
English I and II, with English III being the II revealing the greater anxiety. The U.S.  proache 
least concerned. Intra- class differences were — middle class has been defined by » Robert i of indi 
‘greatest ‘between the two middle ; groups. ‘It Lynd as that class which is off the economic . “social 
could be hypothesized that the national dif- floor and conceives of itself as going places. Wan 


fe awe reflect the expectations and the “Arnold Green modified this definition, p plac- status | 


a ability of young boys to meet those expec- i ing even more emphasis upon mobility: “The _—_interact 
tations, and that the gap between expecta- middle class is that class whose members 
tions and abilities is larger in the United have welded. their attitudes and values into 
‘States. The identification of the 
7 which lie back of such a situation, if it is 
true, would ‘require a comprehensive his- 


—torical- cultural study. It may suffice to say 


rates of social change, accompanying of the satisfied 
— Value conflict, and confusion of role ex- cc and as protector of the traditional Al 


pectation might be found be important values of the society. The -findi: ngs of this | 
factors related these cultural differences. study seem to be e compatible with such rather 
The one area in which the data indicate — 
‘ that | the English boys are more apprehensive 8 Amold Green, “The Middle Chess Male Child — 


the U. >—relati ns with girls 224 Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, 
than ons with girls (February, 1946), p. 


2. 


- Middle Classes, London: Phoenix House, 194 
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ASSIFICAT ION TECHNIQUES OF WARNER AND CENTERS 
common ideas about these two historically 
‘different middle classes. One n might then hy- of anxiety in the U.S. may ‘be | pro- 
pothesize U. Ss. Ii evidences anxiety the greater institutional ; 
which _ accompanies actual change or the mands of our society, as defined by the = 
striving ng for change which may be associated s pondents, and therefore represent ‘ — 
| with unrealistic definitions of existing Op- a anxiety. ” Thus it may be that the amount of | 
portunities for upward ‘mobility, and that anxiety expressed in each’ 
English II is not affected to the same degree approximates the amount required by their — 
by anxiety associated with mobility. English -Tespective cultures for ‘ ‘adaptation”’ of the 
appears to. be the most ‘stable of the individual imply = 
three English social-class groups and reveals pathology i in either group. 


significantly less anxiety than does U. | ti is admitted that these and the 


be dealt with in this brief paper. As 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE CLASSIFICATION © 
WHE social class theories of W. Lloyd Ww his associates are oriented to- 
Ww arner and associates 1 and Richard single community y analysis, the ‘goal, of 


Centers? exhibit striking differences s to be the delineation of 
~ both with regard to theoretical underpinnings the class structure of the United States. 


and research methodology. Regardless of i = | Even in the case of those status character- 


portant differences, however, the two ap- istics which 1 apparently would - be subject: to 

proaches. aim at a common goal: the e ranking variation by locality—house type and dwel- 

of individuals on a continuum designated ling | area- —an attempt is made to provide 


“social ¢ class.” abstract definitions which purportedly 

+’ Warner perceives social class in terms of | S applicable (and hence, p presumably, compar- 
status hierarchies, differentiated by types of — able) i in a variety of communities.* ay as ~ 


interaction and objective status character- Centers” has" utilized “subjective” ap- 


2 istics. His most widely-used instrument, The proach to social class in terms of the indi- 


bh scores computed for occupation, source of 


income, house type, and dwelling area.2 Thus 


= ti cation with other persons havin similar 
the dass position of individuals in if 


goals in in life, and similar economic and social -— 

communities may be ascribed | by the re- 

searcher. Although | oa empirical studies of _circumstances. This or orientation has led Cen- 


=. ‘ters to ) employ a a direct question for | for the pure 


Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social of eliciting a an individual’s own evalua- 
_ Class in America, Chicago: Science Research Asso- tion of his class position, viz. “Tf ou were 
poi 
2Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social u 
= Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, = class standing, which 1 would yo you u say 
.. This paper deals only with Warner’s Index of 5? 


_ Status Characteristics, and not his Evaluated Par- "io, Meeker, Eells, op. ait, pp. 21 
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working ‘dass, or upper class?” athe adults of the city of 
approaches of Warner and _ Washington, studied i in March, 1952, by 


lead indices employed, and general orien- ilar data were gathered by Richard Centers 
3 tation. Warner focuses on communities taken in his s study ' “of a cross section of respondents _ 
4 singly, Centers on diffuse publics which may in Los Angeles: County, California, in De- . 
* be nation-wide in scope; Warner obtains a cember, 1949.”° A third sample, consisting 
% ranking of individuals in terms of a com- of white adults representative of the city of | 
posite of objective so socio-economic symbols, Tallahassee, Florida , Was obtained in No- 
_' Centers in terms of verbal designations of vember and December, 1953, by the Sociol- 
affiliation; “Warner perceives social classes. ogy Research Laboratory of the Florida 
asa function of disparities in objective status ‘State University. 
_ symbols, Centers as a product of the sub- - “The: first st question, , concerning the asso the associa- 
. - jective a aspirations or interests of large ag- gti tion between I.S.C. scores and identificat 
| gregates distinguished by their relationship — responses in given places, was tested by a ap- 
— of plying the chi square test of independence to 
q the data for the three cities taken 
H DESIGN 


In view of the use of the I. S. the two indices was obtained by securing a 
and Centers’ identification question in stratfi- Guttman c coefficient of improvement.® This 
cation research, the social scientist well might coefficient indicates. how much more effec- 
eS = resulting class labels are tively class identification could Reet 
co and whether the through knowledge of LS.C. than on ‘the 
tain basis of the identification response alone. 

together : a coherent picture Ay 
ture. Methodologically, problems seem 

the manner of the as- ences “Between cities in ‘the ‘association of 
‘sociation, if any, between ¢ class designations scores and 1 identification responses, 
obtained through use of the two techniques. tested by means of the single classifica. 


_ Answers to such methodological ‘problems =. ion analysis of variance model.’ In both the 
d 


may suggest substantive conclusions regard- hi square and analysis of | variance tests the — 


ing the relationship between the “objective — probability level of .01 0 or less was used das 
- and subjective correlates of social class. as the criterion for rejecting null aeemne: 
The purpose e of the present study is to 


5 Richards Centers, “Toward an ‘em Articulation of 


that I. 
general 


‘ 
respon: 


TABLE 1 


CLAS 


‘scores* 


plor empiricall two uestions concernin 
4 Two Approaches to Social Class Phenomena: II. 


7 
these indices: : (1) In giv en places, does an The Index of Status Characteristics and Class Iden- 
association exist between class designation — tification,” International Journal of Opinion and — 


_ based on the LS. .C. and identification que. Attitude 
_ tion? That i is if I.S. C. ratings and identifica. __ * Loui Guttman, “An Outline of the Statistical — 


responses are obtained for individuals, Prediction of Personal Adjustment, New York: So- 
ye are the two designations associated in such a cial Science Research Council, 1941, pp. 253-313. 


way that ILS.C. scores indicative high For a practical application of the technique see 
_ Howard S. Swanson and John L. Haer, “The Ap- ae 


class” position are ‘related to verbal self. - plication of Two Guttman Techniques in the Pre- 
evaluations indicative of high class position? diction of Some Political Activ ities,” Proceedings — 


( 2) Does the | pattern n of such an association ad the Pacific Sociological Society, June, 1952. « | 
an biective designa- 7 Analysis of variance required the following x | 
_ between objective d 8 £ (1) that the class structure of the three ‘| 


tions vary significantly i in ‘different commu- an cities, as distinguished by the I.S.C. and identifica- 


nities? tion question, did not vary significantly over time, 


7" The date . analyzed in the present study _ (2) that the several ratings employed in the ie | 
a are applicable and cc comparable in the places studied, 


. 4 consisted of I.S.C. scores and class identifica- and (3) that the IS.C. represents a quantitative 
~ tion responses for three samples of individ- a variable applicable in the analysis of variance model. 


ian 


Research (Summer, 1951), p. 160. sk 3h 4 


Theory of Prediction,” in P. Horst, et al., The | 
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‘THE CLASSIFICATION ‘TECHNIQUES OF "WARNER AND CENTERS 


FINDINGS / AND cmv 40, and 28 per cent for the 
distribution of LS. scores by work- Spokane, and 


ing- and_middle- class identification in the _ tively. Although the amount of improvement 

three cities is shown in Table 1° IS.Cc. in each case is not large, this variation | 
scores and identification responses for inc indi- percentages suggests that the relationship 

y tween objective status characteristics and 


viduals i in 1 the three, cities vary in such aw way 1 
that 1.S.C. scores indicative of high position _ class awareness becomes closer with increases = 
in size and, presumably, heter heterogeneity 


Between -city comparisons were made by 

comparing the distribution of LS. C. ‘Scores ir 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION or SCORES BY Socta, the three working-class and three a ‘ddle- 
Crass IDENTIFICATION IN THE Los ANGELES, 


SPOKANE, AND TALLAHASSEE SAMPLES class samples. That is, , takin ng separately the 
three samples that identified with the work- 


| Los Angeles Spokane ‘Tallahassee ing class, and the three that identified with 
scores* x?==357 x2=53.46+ the middle class, _analysis of variance w was 
performed for each set of sub- -groups: to as- 
or ng ing certain: whether ‘differences in I.S.C. scores 
‘tion groups in the three cities rather than 
these groups.® The resulting F ratios — 
‘ 37. ‘93 and (14. 59, respectively, for the 
= and middle- class identification cate- 


He 13 ng thus it may be concluded that the pat- 


2 19 identification responses varies significantly 
10 16 The > above findings indicate that although 
13 S.C. scores and identification responses 
9 associated in given cities, the pattern of the _ 
association varies from city to city. The 
between the two indices may 
observed by a comparison of mean I. S.C. 


as as shown i in Table 2. Several substantive i im- 

oar are suggested by these relation- 

It may be observ ed that the magnitude of 


‘the difference between LS. scores for the 

*IS.C, Scores are indicative of satus difer= middle- and working- class. categories varies 
ences: the lower the score, the higher the status. a 


Total 568 139 150 116 


Significant beyond the .01 level of the three cities. There is a mean difference = 


Se eee of 20.1 in the Los Angeles sample, 8.2 = 
coefficients of improvement, which Spokane, | and 8. in Tallahassee. In view of 
‘Tepresent the percentage of improvement in the e greater size, complexity, | heterogene- 
the prediction — of identification respor nses ity of L Los Angeles as 4s. compared with the a 


‘gained through knowledge o of I.S.C. , were 4 46, other two cities, these findings suggest that 

‘ing with the upper class in any sample was 5.02;  °® This analysis was — by a Bartlett test = 
less than one-tenth of one per cent of any sample which revealed that the variation of I.S.C. scores 

identified with the lower class. Since these small did, not differ significantly — in the several | groups a 7 


do not are not making cither the middle- or working- class identi- 
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Taste 2. Mean IS.C. Scores By By MIDDLE- AND on middle-class c: possesses a signifi. 


Worxinc-Ciass IDENTIFICATION CATEGORIES IN THE cantly higher I.S.C. mean, and the working 
Los ANGELES, SPOKANE, AND TALLAHASSEE SAMPLES* 


category a | lower S.C. mean, than 

the Tallahassee sample. ‘These ditt ‘erences 

suggest that the symbolic value of objective 

39.248. 6 41. 9 characteristics varies between 1 cities, leading 

Working class 59.3 53-8 49.4 variations the ‘Perception of class 


-*Differences between means in the several iden- In summary, the present study h has reached 

tification categories are significant beyond the OL several conclusions regarding the relationship 
level of confidence. between two approaches to social class: (1) 

tion of class affiliation exists 
io _ sponse are associated in given n cities, but the 
ences in objective symbols are readily ap- 


degree of varies directly With 
pa arent. The fact that this relationship does | the an ol city. (2) A ig iy city aan 


Rot hold Sor Spokane Tallahassee com parison of the relationship between the I.S.C._ 


denies of a direct _and iven identification res onses indicates 
ciation between city size and the magnitude 


that the pattern of association varies sig- 
objective status between iden- P 


tification categories. parities in the relationship between 1S.C. 
of I ak. “means for the 


= 
and identificati n rel; 
middle- and working- class categories in the +9 tification 1 respo ses seem related to 
the size and heterogeneity of cities, and to 
three cities shows _ clearly that a particular 1 diff h al i 
Class awareness may be associated differenti. percept eval 


lly with object bols. The 1 t _ teristics in different cities. . It 
a ive seems reasonable to conclude that these 
differences in the middle- and _Wworking- clas 


in s, insofar < as they express relationships be- 
"categories are 6.4 and 9. 9 LS.C. scores y 


spectively. Since the tween the objective and subjective correlates 
72, to of social class, may, with further 1 research, 
8 explicable in terms of. the dynamics of per- 


(6.4 and 9.! 9 imply t that the pneme cie tion of ob- ception | and certain features. of a developing 

jective status characteristics vi varies ; markedly 


The he existance of Or significant perceptual «10 The conclusion that significant differences exist 
differences also seems indicated by a acom- in the perceptions of objective characteristics is 


parison of mean I.S.C. scores for the identi- — borne out by reference to independent data on > 
fication categories with grand | means for the - cupation in the three cities. The employed labor 
force i in Los county and ‘Spokane | each con- 
three cities. ‘The Tallahassee sample pos- 
sesses : the grand mean indicative of the high- 
objective status. _A Spokane- Tallahassee dividuals identifying with the middle consti- 
i= 


: nificantly by locality. (3) Between-city dis- 


comparison reflects this difference: although tute 62 per cent of the Los Angeles sample, and 


] 4 t h k lah a 
the ‘same mean difference obtains between only 46 per cont. 06 the Spo ane sample. Talla 


e percentage of ‘the 5 
S.C. means of both identification Tallahassee’ sample identifying with the middle and 
tend to be significantly higher in Tallahassee — working class is 57 and 43 per cent respectively. ‘ | 
than ‘Spokane. Although grand LS.c. ‘means 7 [See U. S. Bureau of the Census, United States — 


Census a Population: 1950, Detailed Character- 
‘Tallahassee and Los Angeles are about istics, Series P- Government Print- 


e, i the e Los Angeles the ing Office, 1952.) ro. 
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OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS * 


HIS paper describes patterns of occupa 


| tional mobility for men in selected pro- 
_ © fessional statuses. The data are for 654 


sample c cases of white males 25 years 


t the 
with» 


Angeles, Philadelphia and San Francisco 


‘petie of ‘the art founded on it it, and the 
members “of vocation feel bound to 
— follow a certain mode of behavior. Religion, 
law, medicine, higher education 


professions. The new professions | have their 
own fundamental studies upon which their 


‘January, 1251, who held a professional 

at some time during the 1940 to (1950. dec-— is founded. Chemists, engineers, natural 

ade, and who worked one month or I more in and social scientists are examples ¢ of the new 
1950. 1 The sample c cases: represent professions. By way ‘of contrast, the semi- 


com- 
cates 


cities combined. 
The of modern cities and states 


P — 240 063 white males in the four 


in comple 
_ labor, in particular, } has had its counterpart 
in the professions. ‘Sir. Alexander Morris 
. Carr-Saunders differentiates four major types 
of professions in modern industrial states.* 
The old established professions are founded 
upon t! the e study of a a | theoretical structure of 


Revised version of paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- 
The data were obtained from history 
_ schedules of the Occupational Mobility Survey spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research Council and 
conducted in co-operation with six university cen-— 
ters and the U. S. Bureau of the Census on behalf 
of the U. S. Department of the Air Force. See 
Gladys L. Palmer, Labor Mobility in Six Cities, 


a description of the study design. All 
‘eae O in the U. S. Bureau of the Census occupa- 
code are included in the analysis. 

1 7 2 The raw data come from four separate ‘samples. 

_~ For each city estimates were made separately based 
_ on the weights for that city. The proportion of 

: persons who held a professional job at some time 
during the decade is not the same for each city. 
The percentage for each city in this study is: 
Chicago, 24 per cent; Los Angeles, 32 per cent 
Philadelphia, 21 cent; San Francisco, 23 
Alexander Morris Carr-Saunders, “Metro- 
ja politan Conditions and Traditional Professional 


New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954, 


professions theoretical study of a a 
field of learning by the acquisition of precise 
technical skill. T echnical and knowl-— 


sional status. Familiarity w with ‘modern prac- prac-— 
tices in business and government generally 

- distinguishes this group. Personnel directors, 
sales engineers, business counselors, funeral 
7 directors and institutional ‘Managers are ex- 
of vocations where members asp aspire to 


a professions, is included i in this study for 
comparative purposes, although it is not 
‘ identified 1 by Carr- Saunders. . The category is 
made up largely of those who perform 
technical :signments associated with pro- 
fessional assignments, e. g., medical and labo- 
ratory technicians, "testers, ‘illustrators, 
draftsmen, interpreters and inspectors. The 
a mobility « of members of | each of these groups 
basic objective of this study is to de- 
- scribe occupational mobility patterns of men 
five professional status groups, and to 
analyze a few factors associated with these 
_ mobility patterns. A number of studies of 
mobility made > during the past decade pro- 
vide a measure of occupational mobility in 
the work force based on ~ longtiudinal view 


“of job or work histories. This. study” em- 


M. 


- Relationships,” in The Metropolis in Modern Life, Reinhard Bendix, “Social Mobility and Occupa- 


edited by Robert M. Fisher, New 
and Co., 1955, Pp. : 280-81. Ain 


‘ 


tional Career Patterns,” Parts I and II, American 
Journal urnal of S Sociology, 57 1952), pp. 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL — 


a similar approach to the > study of rank in the rank order t of occupations is 
_ occupational mobility in that patterns s of oc- described as an ‘upward m move. This is either 


cupational m obility are defined for work proximate upward mobility o or distant up- 

during the 1940 to” 1950 decade. ward mobility depending upon the magr magnitude 

Occupational mobility i is defined as a . change of the occupational shift in rank order dis- _ 

_ in occupational assignment during the decade tance. With few exceptions, a move to self. 
involving a shift in the level of the assign- _ employment i is called upward to self-employ. 

ment in a. rank order of occupations. T he ment. A move to an occupational assignment _ 


“relative prestige attached to specific occupa- at a a lower rank is a downward move unless _ 
tional assignments was the criterion used to 't Was a move from self-employment. Most 
“rank “of occupations.® s shifts out of self-employment are classified 


Each change i in ‘occupational assignment dur- rately as a move downward prom 
‘ing the decade was examined to see if it Finely, made 


Or more upward and downward shi fts i in oc- 
volved a shift i in 1 occupational level (mobility) "cupational experience fluc- 
= within this rank order of occupation -(oc- 


ns (0C- tuations in occupational level.” An additional 

: structure). Seven patter n of indicator of occupational mobility 

‘cupational mobility. are used to 

shifts i in occupational level.® A bility. "The profr ional s status on ‘the last 

bet i.e., without mobility, if he either -_ professional job held by each man is com- 7 

pared with the longest job his father ever | 

upational level during the decade. : A move observed differences among profes- 


an "occupational assignment at a higher sional status categories are not systematically 
measured in this paper since the weighting 


374, (March, 1952), pp. 494-504; D. 
Be Bnnal and P. E. Davidson, Occupational Mo. of individual cases for each city in the four 


bility in an American Community, Palo Alto: Stan- city aggregate was not under taken for sub- 
ford University Press, 1937; D. C. Miller and W. groups. To guard against “unreliable” con- 
Form, “Measuring Patterns of Clusions, only those differences are discussed 

where the percentage difference is also ob- 


and <. Miller and W. H. 'Form, 
tional Career Pattern as a Sociological Instrument,” served for age subgroups of the distribution. 


American Journal nal of Sociology, 54 (January, 1949), Data .-- these: age groups are omitted in 
the accompanying tables. Some ‘reliance also 
The | prestige rank order is placed on the “interpretation of of patterns 
pational assignments by North an att was use é — 
define [See Cecil C. North rather than than pairs of differences. educa’ 
and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and Occupations: Mote 
Evaluation,” Opinion News, (September IN PROFESSIONAL STA \TUSES 


a ments were assigned to this rank order on the Movement ine an occupational structu 


_ basis of the skill requirements for the occupational js conditioned by two major types « of cco 
assignment i in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. tional barriers. barriers are p particu- 
The specific procedure was as follows: The “differ 
of each job which is not included in larly effective in ‘controlling 1 movement into 
North-Hatt prestige rank order was witnin work. The qualitative status 
each job then was assigned to that Norih- Hatt. differe 
be prestige rank where the occupational assignment § 7To knowledge, only one previous 
had an ‘ “equivalent” skill. This procedure permitted — . mobility study has attempted to define a mobility _ 
_ the assignment of jobs for which prestige rankings pattern approximating that of “fluctuating status” — s 
- were not available in the North-Hatt prestige rank jn this study. Vet almost 13 per cent of the pro- al 
x order on the assumption that jobs with equivalent : fessional persons in this study experienced fluctua- 
skills have equivalent prestige. A few exceptions — tions in occupational level during the 1940 to 2 | 
_ were made to this practice, when “coder judgment” — _ decade, rather than a clearly upward or downward 
assigned the prestige level. = = = == = move. See, W. H. Form and D. C. Miller, op. a 
6A detailed statement of the technique. for for a related definition. The failure to ‘define : 
delineating the mobility patterns is found in Chi- “fluctuating occupational status” may 
cago Community Inventory, Patterns of Occupation due to the absence of appropriate data for defini- 
q oa) Mobility for Workers ah Four Cities, Chicago: eS tion, since a chronological history of Tae 


‘Univers University of 1953, (hexographed). assignments is necessary to define it. 
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ee OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF PROFESSIONAL WC ORKERS 
in kinds of work, including differ- attachments during the decade. There were 
ences in capacities, skill, and training, create _ 54 per cent of the men in the | new profes- ; 
bee type of barrier to to movement. Professional . and 45 per cent in the semi- professions. Ry 
_ persons, in this sense, are qualified to enter with stable attachments during | the decade. 
only those kinds of professional work in Only 35 per cent of the men in — 
"which they can use their capacities, skills, assignments aspiring to” professional status 
and training. Few medical doctors, for ex- . had stable attachments, however. The pro- 
ample, are able to practice dentistry . Simi- portion of marginal professionals with stable 
larly, , professionals are re quite limited in their attachments (48%) is similar to that for 
access to certain non-professional kinds of  semi- professionals (457% ) ), the group they 
work. There also are artificially maintained perhaps most closely resemble. These very 
barriers to occupational movement beyond B.. differences in the proportions of males 
_— the artificial scarcity created by the nature ure with st stable occupational attachments amo 


Taste 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 1940 TO PATTERN OF FOR 


to 1950 Pattern of Mobility 


mate Self Em- | ‘Fluctu- Self Em- 
Professional Number Stable ployment ating ployment wa rd 


Would be- professions 


of the work and training for it. hese a rti- professional status groups 
ficial barriers are of two kinds. There - are counted for by di differences i in any single | kind 
the artifical barriers to entry into occupa- of mobility, i.e. ., upward, downward or  fluc- 
tions bas i on such h things as numbers ac- -tuating stat status. There are, nonetheless, several 
cepted into training, social class - origins, very important differences i in the mobility ¢ of 

_ educational history, and so on. After entry, m men in ‘professional status categories. — ir. in. 

‘there artificial barriers to movement The comparison of occupational mobility. 
within the occupation. These ‘may include patterns 0 of men in the professional status | 
‘such “organizational facts” as civil service when marginal professionals are 
ratings, apprenticeships, certification, and exc excluded, leads to the conclusion ‘that: the 
_ association memberships. The data below on less established the professional status, the _ 
in mover ement among remake for or the opportunity for persons to o enter 

or move within the : status but the pred 


“4 
5 effectiveness. in controlling “movement. ‘professional ‘status categories: 
‘This i is a matter for other kinds of research. 1. upward was 


are presented in Table 4 to the estab- sions, 34 per cent in the semi- £0. 


efini- lished professions have the highest degree cent in the would- be- professions and 27 
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movement into, or or within, all but the old _bents s aspire to professional stat status. This find 
established professions at are reasonably per-. ing suggests the would-be- “professions provide 
meable. the greatest opportunity for increasing 
2. The would- be- professions provide the and the greatest risk to status 
opportunity for distant upward mo- of nal statuses. 
bility. This finding suggests the would- be- 
= professions have the most permeable barriers fes 
to movement into, and within, the status = 
‘group. The e established d professions, of course, mate upward mobility. They t 
provided no means for distant upward against a loss in existing status when 
ment during the decade. The additional in- changes: are made in _ occupational assign- 
ference that upward occupational mobility i ment as compared with the -would- be-pro- 
Tess” open n to established professionals 
other professionals should not be made, ‘There are ‘no important differences. 
however. By definition, establishd ‘profes- among the several professional ‘statuses in 
sionals can mov ye upward to, or downward proportion moving, upward to self- -em- 
from, self-employment, although somewhat ployment, except that men in the vocations 
less than half of the established professionals aspiring to professional - status: were not 
were self-employ ed. T heoretically, then, 0 only mobile to self- -employment during the decade. 
the kind, and not the volume of, occupa- There a are, of _COUTSe, sizeable barriers to 
tional ‘mobility is restricted for men ‘in self- employment ‘in all professional status 
_ professional status category. _ groups. Mobility « out of self-employment was _ 
a There is little variation in the stymied however, for m men in the less estab- ; 


‘tion of men who moved to self-employment lished professional vocations, suggesting 
in the several professional : status groups, — there is a greater risk in ee ee 
except that men in vocations aspiring to pro- Ploy ment in these vocations. 
a "ploy ment. T his i is somewhat surprising, given 


the fact ‘that the épportunity for self- -em-— The effect of into 


for the new w_ professions and within professional status groups also 


ae ce 3). Perhaps can be assessed to some extent by examining 
of the would- be- professionals than of the generation occupational mobility. 


‘more occupational inheritance experienced 
_ by the members of a professional status, the 4 
7“ less permeable the barriers to entry into the © 
status. Furthermore, it is ; expected that the 
greater the distance a father’s occupation is z 
from professional status, the less permeable 
the entrance barriers to his son. The data 
generation | occupational mobility are 
"presented i in Table 2. As the number | of 1 ‘men 
some ‘professional status” groups is too 
small for analysis in a detailed occupational 


4 


status” | 
fathers 


a. occupational level is greatest for 

who are aspiring to professional status 
(38%) and smallest for men in the n new 


professions (15%) the established pro- 
fessions (13%). Semi-professionals with | 
_ ~per cent and marginal professicnals with 25 


er cent have proportions roughl between 
P distribution, most of the discussion i is limited 


the established and new professionals, and Py f eith hi 
manual occupational origins of men each accessil 


ticularly Suggests that the 1 risk to existing 1 stat 
am involved in mobility is greatest in the professional status category. P and al 
«Iti is obvious that the barriers to move- 


would- be-professions and least in the estab- 


lished professions. ment into any professional Status group are 


The highest percentages of distant very small between generations, if ‘profes 
ward mobility, fluctuations in occupational sional occupational inheritance is taken as 
level and downward mobility occur for men There are reasonably strong bar- 
tiers for entry in nto all professional status, 7 
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occu P: ATION AL MOBILITY OF PROFESSION AL w VORKERS 


ma "TYPE oF EMPLOY MENT 
ere is a a tendency t to think of ‘the pi pro- 
origins person as self- employed or a “free” 
sons are considered. lance. .” Ye et historically “most professional 
a The proportion of would-be- professionals - men- were not self- employed. In ‘the early | 
_ with professional - fathers ( 25%) is similar Middle Ages, for example, , the doctor and 
to that for men in the established professions _ it lawyer as weil as t s the cleric and teacher were 
(29%). In point of fact, vocations where 3 Of the professional 
the incumbents aspire to professional status ‘ ‘men in this study, only 2 25 “ss cent ep self- — 
TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY ‘Occupation Group or FaTHER’s LONGEST Jon FOR 


— 


ers 
hol 


and 
Fore- 


men, 
a 


Laborers, 
Includin 


erica 
Sales Workers 
g Farm 


Professional 


1 
Kindred Work 
C va; fts 
Private House 
and Service 
Workers 


‘Total Professionals + 


Includes semi- -professionals,m 


whom ‘competion of father's job was was not ot reported. 


fathers classified asa | pre 
4 official, or proprietor) than do other profes- worker affiliations for the men in the a 
sional status groups. It would be interesting on their last professional job during the 1940 


to know whether these men in the would- be- to 1950 decade. 


‘There is considerable variation in class 
professions are ‘sons aspire to. > their 


‘of worker attachment for men in different 
father’s s status, find” barriers. to achieving 8 professional Among professional 


statuses the established professions provided 
| ere the on for movement seem great- the greatest opportunity for self-employment 


est. Or, are these men the “less able” sons — with 43 per cent of established professionals 7 
«of high status persons for for whom the woul would- -employed the close the decade. 
be professions become “convenient way _ The semi- -professionals with 29 per ¢ cent self- 
ut” for their professional aspirations? The employed provided the second largest oppor- 
= new and semi-professions appear to be most tunity for professionals to enter self- -employ- 
accessible to persons of manual worker status, ment. ‘The new w professions with 22 per cent 
and almost one-half of ‘the marginal pro- ‘self- employed, the would- be- professions. with 
fessionals have a manual 1 worker origin. There 18 p ‘per cent. and the marginal professions 


is relatively less training required for these — 


marginal professional jobs and fewer artificial a Oxford: ‘. The Clarendon Press, 1933, 


_barters of allkinds to movement. Part II, pp. 289-94, = 
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Tae 3. DistriBuTION By CLAss oF WoRKER ON LasT Jos FOR 


Py 


the pet 
The 


i ais Excludes one person for whom class of worker data are not available. = 


teristic 
hes 7 per cent had the least opportunity © (established) senliduasie are least likely to peer. 
— for self- -employment. Men in the new profes- work for a private employer and most likely _ pons le 
sions were more likely to be at work for at to be self- If-employed. “mediar 
government employer at the close of 
than were men i in other professional SOCIAL (CHARACTERISTICS OF INCUMBENTS 


Table 4p 4 presents summary ; statistics of age, 


Ses This is not surprising, : since new 


professionals are found in relatively large marital and family status, schooling and profess 
‘numbers in educational Services where ‘gov- migrant status for men in the several pro | 
the largest employer and fessional statuses. To interpret the statistics 


= and welfare services, and in public it should be remembered these background 


' administration, where government isa major data are for white males 25 ‘years old old and 
of employment. There is ‘little over in n January, 1950. 


fession: 
the est 


in ¢ however. “age of men is highest i in established pro- sional 
employ ment is entered into least by fessions lowest in the marginal profes- of all 
men i in the established professions. Only 45 sions. These age differences may be 
per cent were at work for a private employer plained, in part, by the fact that fewer of be- prof 
_ at the close of the decade. By way of con- ~ the technician vocations than of other voca- | margin 
“trast about -three- fourths of the would-be- tions were available to ‘men in the older 4 
professionals and ‘marginal professionals were compared wi with the younger ages at the e time gradua 

ate work { for a private employ er. *t he low of first entry into the labor force. Differences ‘of the 
Status professionals, then, have the least. op- in | the: age compositio of professional | from c 


“portunity to enter either government work: statuses do not explain most of the observed | fession: 


or self- employment while the highest status differences in mobility, however. i into th 
4. Ace, MARITAL STATUS, Status, SCHOOLING, AND MICRANT S Status For ‘sions? 


of Pro- at Last Cent Never Primary Com- Per “some. 
Birthday Married Married Family pleted Migrant * "men it 


s — migrant is sa pe nome o lived in the Standard Metropolitan Area of a ¢ city less than twelve years. — Professic 
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“OCCUPAT IONAL OF PROFESSIONAL W ORKERS 


‘The per cent of men never married aspirations. It points, too, 
ine for men in the semi- professional and able educational barrier in ‘the 
marginal professional statuses than it is for professions. 
all professional men. Part of the difference Men the established and would- be- 
‘is accounted for by age differences, but the professions” show the highest: percentages 
percentages of 1 men never married two-fifths changed their 
in the would-be- -professional status cannot be place of “residence: during the twelve year 
explained on this basis. The per cent of males period prior to January, 1951. Examination 
married and the per cent who are heads of of the migration patterns of men in the es- a 
primary families is correlatively _ where tablished professions shows that almost all 
the per cent never married islow. = =—_ of the younger r men in these roles migrate 
_ The greatest difference in m social charac- early in their career. The nature of their 
teristics incumbents {professional trainin -and early advancement usually 
g 
statuses occurs for m median of school quires migration when going to work with 
the a different employer. The young doctor 
median years of school completed ranges moy if be 
P 164 ‘ h blish moves for internship, residency ar and speciali- 
rom years for men in the establis — zation, or the college professor | moves toa 
professions to ) 10. 5 years for the marginal ‘different university, for example. It would 
penrenonals. Additional data available on seem there are fewer such ‘ ‘professional Te 
professional, vocational and technical train- quirements” for” the be- -professions. 
tin for ‘these men present evidence on educa- _ The comparatively high proportion of mi- 
tional barri rs to entry into, or movement grants among would- be- professionals sug 
within, the rofessional status. Among ro- gests, then, that they are more likely to 
58 per cent of the in to pode abi. 
of all new y professionals, 32 per cent of all al A number of conclusions are » offered for 
‘semi- professionals, 14 per cent of all would-— the. consideration of students of social strati- _ 
ver professionals, and cent of fication. (1) Students of social stratification d 
"marginal professionals. Furthermore, only 1 "generally observe | that professional persons» 
per cent of the ‘marginal professionals ever more immobile than "persons in other 
graduated from co college, while 90 | per or cent “Major occupational groups. This study s sug-— 
of the established professionals graduated gests tl that a sizeable part of that immobility 
‘from college. “Clearly a college and/or pro- is contributed by persons in the old estab- 
fessional school training is requisite for entry lished professions only. (2) Stratification 
— into the established professions and relatively , studies of “sy are criticized because the major = 
absent for entry the marginal profes- occupation groupings between which 
sions? Almost ¢ one- -third the marginal bility i is measured are not homogeneous. T he 


never graduated from professional, technical and kindred worker 
often is considered one of the more 
s. The findings of this study 


warrant such a contention. The Tange 


“some education. This suggests that “among professional status groups in is 
in the “would. be-professions are quite greater than that observed when the percent- 


likely tc to be ‘ “professionally oriented, ” Jack age for all is compared with 
the training for er entry” into the old “or new that 
"professions, but find the would-be-professions groups in the Occupational Mobility 
| a convenient outlet for their professional vey- 730 Omitting the marginal professionals as 
outside the “ core professions,” there r re- 


only one established did 10 Patterns of Occupational Mobility for Work- 


ers in Four Cities, op. cit., Table. 10. | 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ains considerable variation in occupational of work when t the “professional? is 
mo obility _among professional status cate- considered too heterogeneous. (3) The find- 
- gories. And, a division into “professions” and ings of this ; study point to the need to ex. 
_ “semi-professions” leaves considerable varia- “ amine the various kinds of barriers to ‘entry | 
in mobility. The categories proposed by and -movement within professional status 
Saunders and used this study groups. There appear to be significant bar- 
: suggested as useful ones in further explora-_ riers which can be related to mobility differ. 
~ROLE- PLAY IN G PATTERNS AMONG 
DIFFERENT "ECHELONS OF. BUREAUCRATIC LE ADERS- 
7 T rhe United States ates Air Force 
bi study is based upon the postulate — compete successfully, h he ‘turned constructive 


that within any group there is is an ele- energies into in-group aggression or frustra- 
a - ment of inter- -personal c competition. tion.2 leader facing a similar situation in 
There is no attempt made here to distinguish his peer or or Superior relationships: might find 
between competitive and aggressive behavior, that the m most favorable field of competition | 
although the paper holds implications about ith his subordinates. if 

a techn 1ique for studying the latter as } well — It might. be through them as the reference | 

as the generally 1 related area of of role analysis. group that he could obtain the | emsonen status. 

‘When the leader is viewed against the ratification, and he might become more | . 
- framework of organizational structure, he intent on maintaining status in this group | 
_ might be said to have three reference groups | than in elevating | it in the over-all organiza- 
subordinates, peers, and superiors. ‘These are Conversely, the leader of greater poten- 
more than ar arbitrary categorizations. Through tiality might tend to emancipate himself 
common usage these three layers of associa- from the subordinate sphere of competition. © 

_tion have become fairly well established as Jennings has indicated that succesful leaders - 

: popular cc concepts. They are : distinctions made eschew w rivalry action i ino order to solidify the | 
and perceived by group participants them- "gro group, but “at the same time they may | 
_ selves. The purpose of this investigation was give little quarter to other leaders.” ? Then 4 

to determine whether or not groups repre- 00, the broadest avenues to” personal ad. ; 

-Senting Cifferent levels of leadership te tend vancement would appear to lie on a plane 
to channel personal competition differently successful emulation with peers and superi- 
in “respect to each of the three foregoing If a competition differential hypothesis 


areas of relationships. > holds, we we would expect to find that leaders 


Ifa leader competes to an excessive degree at lower status and adv ancement potenti- x 


with his subordinates, this might suggest a ality compete more vigorously with their 
a continuous | subordinates while leaders of higher status 
Status reassertion. This characteristic could stronger. “potentiality for. 
derive from a condition higher up in the compete more arduously their 
hierarchy, from personal maladjustment, or and superiors. 
from a a a feeling o on the part of the leader 
he has risen to the limit of his abilities or 1The Oss Staff, 
for other reasons has reached an impasse. Men, New York, 1948, p. 456. igen: : 
Experiments conducted upon applicants Helen Hall Jennings, “Leadership and Socio- 
the Office of Strategic. Services during Wests Chien” Newcomb, Eugene 
War Ir no aap i tte ¢.. Hartley, et al. (editors), Readings in Social Psy- 
ar ear testimony to t e Jatter possi- chology, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
bility. Where the individual was unable to 1947, p. 412. 
| j 
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"VARIATIONS IN ROLE-PLAYING PATTERNS 


-METHODOLOGY 


so closely clustered about a norm that it 


di ficult to | locate a sufficient. sam le 
ory is was dl np 
ory | In designing the schedule for this study of officers rated as outstanding. Even if 


such oor as il, one would have encountered the 
or “poor leader’ was avoi ed. All state- - us usual dilemma of “specifying | the purity of 


entry 
ments were in fespersooal man-— the sample. There is no ready answer t to such 
_ mer as an inducement to the subject to questions as “Can the leader be studied | out- 


project himself each situation. (See. 
Tables 5, 6, and 7. ) A panel of judges was 

given two hundred and fifty items which 


side the operational framework P the 
or “To what extent is actual lead- 

ership resident i in any one group ) member?” > 
_ However, some of these shortcomings were 


were designed to reveal various competitive - 
hold toward partially offset by controlling the age factor. 
a -each of his three associational strata inety Teadership su success is ‘defined culturally in 
items were retained by consensus as being — terms of age as well as by absolute position. 
the most unambiguous. The s¢ scale was pre- Itisa , reasonable assumption that a thirty- 
tested on thirty-five subjects, and as a result, two year old Lieutenant ‘Colonel "stands 
further deletions were made. 
higher in public esteem and enjoys” “greater 
e pre schedule _consiste relative opportunities for advancement than 
sixty-r nine items, sixty- one of which w were ac- a forty-year old sergeant does. Shes.» tl 
bs 
by an _ rating “scale purposes of comparison, the experi- 
weighted from zero to five. The remaining ental test results are entered along with a 
items" of the or — those of the main study, but they will not be 
‘Choice type, discussed. Since, after test No. 1, some 


etition This paper presents the results obtained items were dropped and new ones substi- 
inates, tuted, the respunses of this sample were lack 
5 | _ The final universe chosen was the white, 
employing sampling male military personnel of the United States 
group a In Test. No. “stratified Air Force. A total of three hundred and 
from each of two Ss n twenty random samples 
“Air Command “The ted i sisting of forty cases, from each of the 
poten rters. The following eight ranks: 3 (1) Corporals, , (2) 
imseli 7 teria for se ection wo polar difference in. a Buck” Sergeants, (3) Technical and Staff 
official status, age, and, insofar as they were (4) Sergeants, (5) First 


eadess | available, past proficiency ratings. One sam- and Second Lieutenants, (6) Captains, ) 
fy the ple of fifty of the oldest available Majors, (8) Lieutenant Colonels. ~The test 
may technical and staff sergeants. None of them was administered during the of July, 
‘Then | was under forty y ears of age, and all were 1953. All informants were assured of anony- 
ip “tegular” A Air Force servicemen. second» of respons 
ane of sample was comprised of fifty of the young- “4 2 

uperi- | est Lieutenant Colonels who had received ATIONSHIPS WITH SUBORDI INATES 


eaders | of them exceeded thirty- five years of In an effort to determine whether there = 
age - Specialists or those lacking in direct _ was a difference in preference. for distinctly 
leadership experience were excluded from different styles of a item 


Although this method of 


ot tenti- 4 


certain. a full study. In ment whe production plant. giv 


in a sure, firm voice. He spends most of hi 
the military, only commissioned officers are 


; time explaining and working right with hi 
given periodic performance ratings, and those men. They all respect and admire kim be- 
4 


who have been rated as ineffectual are usually 


Ss 
q 
1S 


Socio- “lor For the convenience the reader, the current 
Eugene nger- available ‘for testing. The 1 ratings of lassification system is here translated into the n more 


those who had remained in the service 


; 
— 
— 
_& 
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cause he can take over perform any job climate, or training is secondary 
in the department better than the man hag to the a priori evidence that it does exist. No 
_ that job. He may argue with his employees, — attempt was made to base sample selection 5 
but he seldom associates or argues with any a on a age, » as was done in test No. 1, but none- 


of the fending ofl theless, an intruding variable appeared to be 
epar men as an outs r ki 
s the department. bis 0 party, 1 Bill lets down operative. The fact that a brea ing point in 


. and is just one of the boys, but he’s still the , the data occurred between enlisted and offi- 
cer grades supported the hypothesis. ‘T The two 
Carl Clark is another department fore- groups, in showing decidedly role. 
man in the same plant. He spends almost as playing preferences, suggested that their” 
Ee much time talking to the top brass as he does ~ respective sources of prestige likewise dif- 
to his workers. In a pinch he helps out on fered. The non-commissioned officers selected Me 
special jobs, but sometimes he isn’t as capable a role which plainly indicated that they felt _ 
ona particular job as the man 1 assigned to it. ; - closer relationship to their subordinates _ 
He may argue with other foremen or his than to their p peers or superiors. + = 
Superior, but he One might conjecture that the character 
- Ployees. He is respected and his department 414 perspective of the enlisted population 


an outstanding record. When the depart-— 
ment has a party, Carl is sometimes the center may h ave undergone considerable change 
3 of attention, but more often he is to be found — since World W mad II. For instance, ‘the Tatio | 


career to nor ha 
talking to ‘individual m embers of the group. career to non- -career ‘servicemen as in- 
If you were a superintendent and had to creased mart kedly. Further it has been 
_ pick one of these men to work under you as estimated that, precluding a radical change 
foreman, which choose: in events, not over 20 per ‘cent of the Air 


5 


incline 


medio 


tl 


gestion 
contro 


an ou 


one) Force’s present enlisted personnel will ever 4 ta 


obtain commissions. At any rate the differ- 
Clark ence in response between commissioned and 


ranks was great enough on most items to 


displ 
___ Responses to this question, as Ciaplayed in a permit a dichotomization of the data by these 


oy _ Table 1, indicate ‘that there is not only a 
> ts general groups for the remainder of this 
progressive difference in choice also a "presentation. 


distinct cleavage between commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks. s. As a test of the Several responses to items in Table 


significance of the “difference between role suggested that the lower levels of leadership 


choices, the chi square was 57.2, P less than dinates 
01. Seventy per cent of the officers chose BE = ards from) their subordinates 


while equal percentage of non-commis- 

sioned officers selected A, a rather -Tigid, 

who acts as an 


dealt in matters « of detail. ‘They 
indicated a somewhat stronger need to serve 


physically. 
Lower level leaders competed more as- 
4 


PRESSED BY LEADER GRouPs oF VARYING Status bi siduously with their subordinates. and were 


Per Cent PerCent 
Choosing Choosing f augmenting status at th the tisk of jeopardiz-_ 
B ing it. Active, shoulder-to- -shoulder participa- 


“Buck” sergeants = the group, and makes his status ‘vulnerable 
and staffsergeants 67.5 because he is subject to closer ser scrutiny. 


Master sergeants 62. 
seekin “increased ers onal security ‘from 
ist and 2nd d lieutenants 0 sect ity 
Captains 57. this is quarter he i is ; apt ‘to suffer | more feelings 
Majors 40 of apprehension. Upper status leaders were 
sergeants 


Lieutenant colonels mo 40 ‘much more prone to erect social ‘distance 
14.0 


"barriers between themselves and the group, 
50 al. and they saw greater merit in the statement, 


this as a fountainhead of ready and 
to demonstrate their ability to Perform | 


thereby more likely to face a dual problem — Lt 


tion ‘inextricably involves the le; ader- with 


A le 
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VARIATIONS IN ROLE- PLAYING PATT ERN 


| “A leader who enters into o close competition Taste 3. Extent to Wace Four LEADER 
with subordinates gets himself into embar- WITH 
more directive leadership techniques. They 
were definitely predisposed to 1 maintain a Great Small 
> position as the group director and informa-— Extent Extent 
the leader who leaves decisions up to the a at aS 
group ) will lose control of his men. A slightly 0, P< 


primary threat to the leader’s status 26.6, P<. 
may come from the more able of his sub- a 
ordinates. Lower ‘status leaders were more 
inclined select immediate assistants of 
mediocre rather than outstanding © talents 
~ and they” were more amenable to the | sug- 
gestion that the latter would be difficult to a 

: control. The statement that the selection on of 
an outstanding assistant w would be 

q visable because the person might b be trans- 
ferred was offered to the respondents as a 7 
rationalization device, but no attempt was 
to ‘determine the extent to w it 


~peers, the forced choice responses i a 
. 3 revealed that there was a difference in | the 
intensity of this feeling. But again, this 
result “was s colored by the fact that 


There was an ‘that both levels 
tended to preserve peer relationships intact. t. 
In their peer dealings, upper status leaders 
exhibited a decided proclivity for covert ag 
gression. (See Table 6.) However, the ma- 


«jority of both groups balked at going to an 
extreme to st sustain pacific relations. 


that “the leader cc com ‘with TABLE | 4. Extent T0 WuIcH Four Leaver ( Groups 


"affirmatively, but a greater proportion 
per cent more) of the officers replied | posi- 
tively. (See Table 2.) However, this p propo-- ‘Small. = 
Sition was qualified by the extent to which _Rank Exten 


Although both groups” felt that they were Officers 53, 


y engaged in competition with their <. 


‘Tanz 2. 2. RESPONSES OF FouR LEADER GROUPS TO THE Young clas 
WITH His Equats THAN HE Does 


leaders who failed to ers eld toward 
____PerCent The ‘upper status leaders were conspicuous = 
ee in their desire for autonomy, their averse- 
Agreed decided agreed ness status 


econ 


tgeants When inquiry was made into the extent 
Young colonels 


to which upper an and lower status leader 
groups competed with their there 
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ROLE PREFERENCES EXPRESSED BY FOUR _ 


‘Drrrerent LEADER GRouPS 


have a hand in every- Officers Ss 
thing that is done in Oldsgts. | 


be able to do about Officers 

_ anything in his organ- Old sgts. 
jzation better than Young 


anyone under him, 
A leader can be NCO’s 


upon to know Officers 
the answers when Old ssts. 
his subordinates ask © Young cols. 


about their work, 

4. The leader fre- NCO’s 
quently stimulates Officers 
competition by com- Old sgts. a) 
ipeting with the mem- cols, 
bers of his organiza- 


s A leader can make NCO’s 
most comfortable Officers 
and strongest friend- Old sgts. 
ships with someone Youngcols, — 
5 


6. The ieader keeps a NCO’s 
certain distance be- Officers 85 
tween himself and the Oldsgts. 46 
group, Young cols. 68 
7. A leader who en- 


2 30 
160 
9 44 160 


160 
NCO’s 67 
4 ters into close com- Officers 86 
petition with subordi- Old sgts. — 
nates gets himself into cols. 
embarrassing situa- 
tions. 
8. The leader who al- 160 
the whole group: 
to work out a deci- 


9.1 bet bet NCO 
t is tter to ve 


to the leader for ad- 
vice than to have Young cols. 
them consult one an- 
to pick an outstand- Officers 
ing man as an assist- Oldsgts. 16 by 80 50 
tant because after Young 100 
his assistant NCO’s 
has unusually high Officers” 
abilities, the leader Oldsgts.§ — 
controlling him. 
Approximately 


group members = 
Old sgts. 
It is bad business NCO’s 160 
he is broken in good, 
will have difficulty in Youngcols, — 
no clear-cut difference. 


one. half of each group felt that they com- 

~peted toa large. extent. By virtue of the 
rigid authority exercised within a military 
unit, 


Table | 7 shows a a tendency on 
both groups to increase status at the 
perior ’s “expense. But the upper status | 
groups v were more hae ie or at least more 


@X- 


* . Usually there is a 


( 
2. Rather than get NCO’ 


superiors is largely pr 


the shelter of the in- group, a certain me 


be 


of rivalry — group superiors may 


asked to what extent the leader tries 
out-perform 


tolerated or ‘sanctioned. Thus, when 


to | 


people of higher | rank, excluding 
F160 his own superiors, the upper status group 
displayed increased competitive zeal and 


greater social acumen in distinguishing 


An ordinal examination of the items 
cy on the part 


the chi square was 55. 6, Tess than .01. 
dissimiliarity in viewpoint was difficult to rec 


tween proper and improper aggression 
lets. (See Table7.) 


of 
of 


his 


It could nave been by lower 


were 


= 
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6. PATTERNS OF PEER ‘ 
Mantrestep By Four Leaper Gro 


Yes “cided 


certain group of his 14 (29 
equals that the leader sgts. 


does ‘not compete Young 
against. 


-NCO’s 


into open conflict Officers 22 22 
with his equals, the = sgts. bg 

leader tries to out- = cols, ee’ 
them. 


3. If he wants to get 

the leader must 

have friends in the 
organization who lle 


is going | on. 


get ahead unless he Officers > 
stays on the best of Oldsgts. | 
terms with all other Y Young cols. 
leaders of the same Sl 
Am efficient leader 
has no sympathy for Officers 
other leaders who con- Old — 


tinuously fall down Young col: cols, 


on their jobs 


NCO’s 58 
“NGO's a 
= sgts. 


6. It is 


sible for two leaders 
who have the same Old sgts. 
authority to work to- Young cols 
gether on the same 
supervisory job. An 
organization cannot 
have two bosses and ie. 
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VARIATIONS IN ROLE-PL PLAYING PATTERN 


SUPERIORS MANIFESTED BY Four ‘mander is charged v 
LEADER for the unit. 


cent of both groups felt that their superiors 


1. A leader tries to NCO’s 53 40 leaders who were not afraid to > disagree. 


outperform people of Officers 28 h groups felt 
‘However, the majority of bot group 


(This does not in- Young cols. that there 1 was a limit beyond which they 
should not go in pressing a point. Of the two 
10, 469 groups, the upper status leaders were slightly 


- apable, the leader | sgts. = ‘ 

Should ‘see that top Young cols. 50 50° levels also tended to their 


knows 


management. 
If the he leader’s own 160 a 


immediate superior is Officers 4 ‘SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
weak, this increases Old sgts. 


the leader's — oung cols, ‘This study has explored ‘competitive 
4. A leader wants” as 


‘Jittle intervention in Officers 16 160 _relationships of bureaucratic leader groups 
organization by of different positions with the three strata 
= ng cols. 


$. The leader keeps NCO’s 57 160 _ hates, peers, and superordinates. The hypoth- a 


pletely informed of Oldsgts. 26 Was offered that leaders of lower 


complaints in his Young Cols, 10 60 50 4 vancement potential and present attainment 
organization. tend to elect their subordinates as the 


160 primary frame of reference for "status as- 


leaders who are ‘sessment and enhancement. Conversely, 

sot afraid to “dis leaders” of greater ad advancement potential 
. present attainment look primarily | to. 

though he NCO their peers and superiors for both status 


willingly yields to the Y oung cols, 4.2 are likely to compete more ‘rigorously with 
opinions of his su- “members of these two strata. 


A leader puts the NCO’s It was discovered that the ‘direction and 


problems of his own Officers 
organization above Old sgts. intensity | of a ggressive leadership behavior 


those of top manage- Youngcols, 68 4 28 30 was distinctly related to the leader’ s status. 


Status dependence on positive guidance. On "nates. There was a sharp dichotomy between 
the other hand, the retention of an incapable _ upper and lower statu: s leaders in their choice 
Superior, "assuming that: he was pliable, of leadership: style. In alignment with their 
might expand a Teader’s_ power for a more rigid, directive eader- 
sphere, but that conjecture received scant "ship role, the lower, as opposed to the upper _ 


upper 
support in the responses to item 3. About status group, ats 


75 per cent of the membership of each group through fairly vigorous competition . with 
expressed a desire for autonomy in that they underlings. 


Wanted as. little. supervisory intervention in The majority of both groups ‘evinced 


their organization as - possible. A ae _ considerable competitive tension in their re re- 
_lationships with peers. However, the stress 
mass more acute and the modes of aggression 
more covert in n the upper Status group, 

organizations, while | status leaders which tends to personal al benefits through 
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leader groups and their superiors was, for motable sergeants in ecnagunientions ex. 
_ the most part, amorphous. When the leaders’ ; perimental test group . Statistics on relative cf 
immediate superiors were excluded from the vertical mobility by rank were not available, 
field, the upper status group displayed = but one might conjecture that if rigid con- © 
"greater competitive predilection, but these trols were employed in sample selection, ; a0 
data were not conclusive. mere definition of the parameters of each 
Since there was no exploration ¢ of the caste group ’s interaction ‘universe might lead to 
barrier existing between commissioned Sling substantially ; similar to 
-commissioned officers s, these findings vealed in this study. 
_ should be interpreted with caution. In the = - With further refinement, a set set of ‘Measures — 
main sample, as leaders s ascended the non- omn- ga gauging , the leader’s s subordinate and peer 
commissioned hierarchy, their behavior connections might assist in determining 
closely approached commissioned group ership» effectiveness. They might further 
expectancies, while quite the opposite was serve as rough predictors of probable lead- 
of the “old” and presumably less pro- ershipsuccesss 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PRESIDENCY . 


CONCEPTION OF POLITICAL ‘LEADERSHIP * 


Lester G G. SELIGMAN 


‘is a coercive relationship; a 
OF LEADERSHIP TODAY -_missive- -equalitarian relationship _Tepresents : 


—_ 


on is thus a a particular posture of subordination | 
eaders > i 8 among a variety of possible types. Leader- 


current ship varies also with situational needs or 

ship, involving the acceptance by $ ollowers a war- time situation differs from fl 


of the cues and direction of a leader. . Lead- time of peace. 


by the leader but is sim by y the ation t that prevails . Whether the leader is 


> ass e, it bl hl 


portant factor in the kind of leadership re- 


y matic, “Gnner-” r “o other- directed” influences 
* Revised version of a paper read at the annual | eek rh h 1 f the 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, ‘Sep- e structure of in titutions, the rules of 
_ 1For this section, see my “The Study of Po- 2 the opportunities for leadership ascent. This — 


litical Leadership, ” American Political Science Re- selection process influences leader’s 
view, 44 (December, 1950), p PP. 904-915; A. Ww. 

Gouldner (editor), Studies in Le followers of f relationship to hi his 
Fes: Harper and Bros., 1950, especially the in- OuOWers. 
troduction; H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, Charac- question may be raised whether the 
Structure, New York: Harcourt: emphasis upon public i image, personality, | 


New York: institutional rules, and situational needs 1 may 


“Lindzey (editor), Handbook of Social Psychology, — _ have resulted in the neglect of another factor, 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1954, Vol. I, the importance of the structure of 


XXIV. leadership itself . Leadership : structure is the 
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unit of the leader’s staff upon ing upon its” ‘occupant. To meet 
which he e relies 1 most heavily. these growing demands the President 
The assessment of the role of the Presi-_ given a large staff. This recent growth 
deat as political leader indicates this in staff i is worthy of review. 
on leadership. The present approach neglects aged 


5 
the significance of the organization of the 1. ‘THE GROWTH IN THE PRESIDENT’S STAFF 


office of the President itself. It is the burden ave years ago the President 


of this | that the relationship three secretaries. Today the White 
the members of the staff and t the President | ‘House staff consists of some 224 people. Not 
is one of the most significant factors in “too long ago the White House was a dwelling - 
_ explaining the behavior of our most import- ‘place and a place for entertainment. Today P| 
ant political leader. The growth | of staff of it houses a teeming administrative apparatus. 
the President has greatly altered the be- E| The White House staff now consists of three 
havior of the President “all. significant secretaries, two assistants who work closely 
aspects? In the new staff “apparatus the with the President and a special counsel. 


President’s role is that of a principal mem- In addition, the President has six administra- 


> 
of a “team.” Presidential action is not assistants » are used by the Presi- 


a solo performance but | part - of a continuous ~~ on. a 4 variety 0 of assignments. The White on 
line of executive action. Presidential lead- “House staff also includes the President? s- 


ership ' whose primary r roles include executive “inner - circle’ of informal aides and advisers. 


policy formation ( or decision- -making),> is These: may or may not be ‘office holders. 
7 not ot SO m much the work of an individual as 


it is an organized and or anization rOcess, Their functions | Various, from % 
4 sein poli icy advice and public relations to delicate 


leadershi th bli 
ip of the public. “Sntra- mural’ ” negotiation. Recently, Presi- 


of official and unofficial roles. The chief "dent E Eisen! ower announced the creation of 1 of i 
executive today manages and co-ordinates 2 formal cabinet secretariat to “organize the 


o 0 a large executive establishment. He initiates work, keep the records, and follow through = 


policies and pi programs for legislative ac action decisions.” 
— and plays an active role in obtaining their en- = Since 1939, this nerve: center of executive 
actment, As party leader he must manipulate directions has been ringed by a series es of 
the conflicting interests embraced within his offices which constitute the ‘Executive Office 
own party. As director of foreign relations he of the President.” Here are lodged the Bu- 
is of must elaborate the long and short run poli-  reau of the Budget, the National Security 
cies that guide our action in international Resources Board, the Council of Economic 
im | affairs. . The supervision and guidance of a 
P darge and far-flung network of activities is 
ler is 5 For the developr:nts in presidential ‘staff or- 
hle a ‘ 4 -” responsibility as commander-i -in-chief. The ganization see Bradley P. Nash, Staffing the Presi- 
presidential -ever-increas- dency, National Planning “Association Pamphlet 


ences No. 80, 1952, p. 80; “Mr. Truman’s White House,” 
| = General works» describing and analyzing the Fortune (February, 1952), pp. 74-79 and 180-192 ; = 
changes in the presidency include E. P. Herring, Charles Murphy, “Eisenhower’s White House,” - 
Presidential Leadership, New York: Rinehart, 1940; _ Fortune (July, 1953), pp. 75-77, 176, “178, 180. 2 
nm. J, Laski, The American Presidency, New York: * 6 New York Times, November See 
Harper and Bros., 1940; E. S. Corwin, The Presi- 7 On the development of the Executive Office of 
dent, Office and Powers, New York: New York | the President see G. A. Graham, “Reorganization— 
University Press, 1948; and S. Hyman, The Ameri- A Question of Executive Institutions,” — American ie 
; Can President, New York: Harper and Bros., 0s, Pl Science Review, 32 (August, 1938), p = 
3 Paul Appleby reminds us that “powers at- 599-621; E. Hobbs, — The Executive Office of the 
. tributed to the President have become increasingly ‘President, Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard University, 1951; 
_ institutional powers—powers of an organization, F. M. Marx, The President and His Staff Services, 
_ Yather than personal powers. The Presidential office Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1947; and 
is discussed too much in personal terms, too little ; “three articles by Wayne Coy, Joseph le eee 
in organizational terms.” u Policy and Administra- Don Price in the ee edited by Fritz Mor- 4 
tion tion, University of Alabama, 1939, p. 113.] ie ey 
of the public and policy formation 
they are distinct roles. 
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Adviens, _and the National Security Council, mt THE STAFF AND THE ROLE OF — 


Office of Defense Mobilization. ‘The 
President may create ad hoc commissions — et staff uy upon the 
advisory boards to meet the needs of can be appreciated by 
‘program development. the part played by staff in presidential: 
‘The crushing burden of co-ordination and "policy-making. | The role of one important — 
"policy « development upon the President was kind of presidential staff agency, the Bureau 
a principal reason for the creation of ‘the of the Budget, may be used for such pur- ; 
_ White House Staff and Executive Office of — poses. ‘The Bureau of the Budget is a career 
the President.® This large > staff was designed bureaucracy whose members have competent 
to facilitate the: ‘of the whole technical knowledge of the strocture 
executive establishment with the presidential functioning of government. | Its job is to tia 


program. This new expansion in the presi- _ implement policy decisions of ‘the President 


dential office has resulted in what is, in effect, and give attention t to the day-to- in the 
4 develc 


presidential “der partment” to “help the operations of government. Within this larger 

manage to handle the legislative clearance function — in 
separate agencies. The President is thus head for the President.22 “Ders¢ 


of this department and Budget staff has Pol 


is rev 
execut 
jn the 


of | his Closest staff? 


it should “il indicated President’s over-all as s it, under- 


‘that: each President has utilized ‘com- stands’ that policy (2) it acts as inter- 
ponent parts of the staff according to mediary _among 


definition of his role. The actual conduct interested _agencies ‘when proposed legisla 


print of the White and Executive and (3) it acts to represent its own interests | 
Office. Mr. Roosevelt’s staff functioned in _ <a those areas in which ii has statutory  _ vacum 


-loose-jointed way that expressed the tempera-_ _ responsibilities—particualrly its ‘tial f 


ment of its principal. | Mr. . Truman favored ties for the President’s budget and its 
ponsibilities for government organization.* | avoid: 
more ‘methodical arran, ements, Mr. 8 

The President relies on the Bureau to _srretair 
-_ a great many of the day- to- day de- 


- cisions arising from the process of piecemeal — 
ing 
= ing and 1 experience. The large staff was and review, rejection, and modification of indi- oy) 


is indispensable to all three. vidual proposals flowing up from the ad- 


of public a administration har ministrative units to the office of the 
.: a ocused so exclusively on ‘the | necessity for Executive: new legislative proposals, reports 
assistance to the President on legislation prepared at the request of 
that they have neglected the “feed-back Committees; estimates for 
consequences” of such administrative devel- ‘propriations, apportionments, and allotments. 
the 


7 “doubtless i in n keeping with his military train- 


opments. How has staff affected the Inevitably, a great many of these decisions 


President’ s fulfillment of his roles? have important policy implications.1* More 


See “Report with Special Studies,” President’ The Growth of Central ” American 


‘Committee on Administrative Management, Wash- litical Science Review, (September, 1954), pp. 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Oftice, 1937. 641-671. 


“Mr. Truman: Chairman of the Board,” 13 Harold Stein, “The Foreign of 


ag News and World Report, November 25, 1949. 1946,” in Harold Stein (editor), Public Administra- 
In a forthcoming paper the writer will deal tion and Policy Development, New York: Har- 

with the resistance of the President, viewed as a court Brace, 1952, p. 693. en ae vee wy | 

political leader, to staff institutionalization. a | ae ‘ Arthur J. Maass, “In Accord with the Pro 

C. Rossiter, “The Constitutional Sig- gram of the President, Friedrich and 

nificance of the Executive Office of the President ‘_ - . K. Galbraith (editors), Public Policy, Yearbook — 

American 42 the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
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commonly than not , the Budget Bureau , in _ IV. THE STAFF AND THE PRESIDENT ’S pet a 
the absence of a presidential directive, fills PUBLIC 
in the policy vacuum with its own parochial 
- interests.1® In such cases, it may even act ‘The increasingly close relation ‘between 
contrary to to presidential | interests. = the President and the public is one of the 


"significant recent tendencies American 
_ Politics. Teletype, rapid newspaper editions, 

radio, and now television have the 
President a a familiar, if not intimate figure to 
the public. The “fireside chat” and and “TV re- re-— 
port to the nation,’ ’ the regular press confer- ; 


Another er facet of executive policy function 
is revealed in the crystallization of broad 
executive policies. ‘This is 
in the study of ‘the debate over industrial 


The ‘unfolding of this issue shows ‘the 
dential policy development. It is striking that den ial “The. 
President Roosevelt figures only at key points | ential ‘Su ent 0 
in the development. The bare chronological . ates . . . is in a unique position — 
elo ments of this case are alone sufficient - influence ‘the views of | his fellow citizens. — 

developr No man in history ever had such an 

to indicate the elusive quality c of presidential 
“personal” leadership in such a context.17 opportunity. _to reach so many People 
a Policy leadership 18 *$ in this milieu is me auickly, , and so often, with the assurance 


thing distilled from activities of a alin of an attentive audience as he. 


the President’s new ‘intimate ‘telation- 
f e . First, th 
of actors for two Presi- ship with the public, the President’ s staff 


dent’ s tasks burden his physical capacity, and 
he therefore delegate ‘much to ~playsa significant role. A presidential address 


the public is largely a staff enterprise. 
staff. Second, the President fail Rosenman has given a graphic account 


furnish directives. of process that “was involved the 
result where staff must act without clear preparation of Roosevelt addresses.*° Roose- _ 
presidential directives. Their ¢ actions in such had a corps of speech (beginning 


q vacuum situations tend to become presiden- _ with his first campaign in 193 2) ) throughout 4 
tial policy. Sometimes the latter situation 
because the ne President deliberately close relationship between 
avoids | a declaration of policy ‘in order to and his ‘speech writers resulted in making a 
- retain greater flexibility of action. By not “presidential 1 message a a corporate product. In 
committing himself too early, the the completed address it was difficult 
Spares himself embarrassments. Nonetheless, decide where the: influence of Roosevelt 
good number of policy vacuums are the began and his aides ended: “We congratu- 
- inevitable result of large scale organization, — lated | ourselves that through long experience 
- obeying its own inner policy impulses, be- we had become ne pretty well able to > guess i in >: 
cause oe nee direction is im- a general 1 way what the President w: was going” 


Tien _ to want to say. By experience, too—and by | 
watching our words frequently go | ‘into the 


pp. wastepaper basket—we came to to know even 


16 J. Peltason, “The Reconversion Controversy,” the kind of ex expression 
essions and | langu: age which 
in Stein, op. cit., pp. 215-283. P ge 


21 
zc Stein, “The Sale of the Tankers,” op. ml 4 were his. 1 The dependence | upon staff in 


| 38 The literature is still painfully lacking in case o 19 James Reston, “The Number One Voice,” 
a | studies of presidential executive policy formation. in D. Lerner (editor), . Propaganda in War a ie 
ae = do we have many adequate treatments of the Crisis, New York: «G. Stewart, 1951, p. 315. 
0 am 


, relationships among the President’s ‘staff, is, be- 20S. Rosenman, Working wiih Roosevelt, New 
tween (1) White House and (2) “York: _ Harper and Bros. 1952 . Rosenman took 
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White House. See the excellent study of H. Somers, consistently thananyoneelse, 
Pro- Presidential Agency, Cambridge: Harvard ics Ibid., p. 387. It is regrettable that we have 
a and | Versity Press, 1951; and E. Nourse, Economics in no statements from Roosevelt in which he indicates om a he 
Public Service, New York: Harcourt ‘Brace, e expectations of his speech 
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preparation ‘of an address was equally pared for these press conferences and 
— true (if not more so) of Truman. 22 /  —ssperess relations generally by a new ‘staff off. 
_ The evidence indicates that the public pro- cer—the White House Press Secretary. Ac- — 
jection of the image of the President has thus Merriman Smith, this Official: 
_ become an organizational process. . The Presi- — “can make or break a modern White House | 
dent whem the public perceives via the mass ;  Administratio n because the principal power 
media to great extent an i image the President lies in the Chief Executive’ 
created: with the active assistance of idea ability to put across ideas with the public 
‘men, radio and television technicians, and “first” 
experts in the dramatic arts. character of press conferences, presidential 


Publicity about the Executive branch is Statements were strategically planned for 
another medium for r presenting the image content and timing by the press secretary 

of the President to the public. The United and the President. The spontaneity y of | Roose. 

- States Information Service was inaugurated elt at his press conferences somewhat con- 

in 1934 to disseminate such information as -cealed the administrative planning that lay 

function of the President’s office.* The behind his 

informational function became institutional- _ In the aforementioned ways | the channels" 
ized successively by the creation of the President creates es and 

Office Reports sustains his public image are more and 


The rationale for the: creation of IV. THE STAFF AS PRESIDENTIAL SURROGATES 
OGRE is equally applicable. to all similar 4 


agencies. “In its simplest terms, the OGRE It is a truism that today the position of | 
Serves the purpose of bringing the people i in the President makes such a variety of | - 


closer touch with | the President and the mands that these are beyond the capacities 
“President in closer touch with the people— << of one man. In this sense, the staff | becomes — 
a constant shuttle of understanding, weaving necessary to. compensate for the President's 
2a in and out with the pattern 1 of democracy. » 25 personal limitations. We have not ‘sufficiently 
¥ ‘Yet a most important ‘medium has been stressed the role of staff as psychologically 
the White House press conference, , vigorously — compensatory to the person of the President. _ 
d employed by Roosevelt for projecting the Staff members are co-opted by the President — i 
image > of the President. Under Roosevelt because they have the temperaments, traits, 
id skills that he lacks, 
press conferences regularized. They and skills that he lacks. 
were unique | ro 
were unique in the s spontaneity y of commu- __ Presidential roles demand a wide range» 
nication: between the President and the of capacities and talents. “They require an 
press.’ *6 Nonetheless the President was pre- ability to negotiate and to manipulate others; \ 


Profile V, “A” Weighing of moods, a a capacity for shrewd political assess- 
” New Yorker, May ment, as sense of timing, effectiveness in pub- 
+ penetrating satire by commentator ” st 
Charles -Collingw: ood on how Lincoln’s Gettysburg lic address, “glad-handing.” These skills = 


address ‘might have been prepared and delivered on be combined i in a 
TV with the aid of a large presidential staff, see 
4 

q 


editorial in the Eugene, Oregon, Register-Guard, 
M. Williams, “The President’s Office of 
Government Reports,” ” Public Opinion Quarterly, “White House News Conferences as a s a Channel of 4 
§ (Fall, 1941), PP. 548-562. See also Harold W. Communication,” Public _ Opinion Quarterly, 15 
Stoke, “Executive Leadership and the Growth of — (Winter, 1951- 2), ae. 663-678; Leo C. Rosten, 
‘Bropaganda,” ” American Science Review, “President Roosevelt and the Washington 
(June, 19:1), pp. 490-500. pondents,” Public Opinion Quarterly, if 
os See James E. Pollard, The Presidents ad 'The President Is Many Men, New ‘York: 
Pres: Press, New York: York: Macmillan, 1947; and his ‘Harper and Bros., — 
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CONCEPTION OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 
Presidents possess the full: ensemble character of the President’ 's leadership struc- 
talents and abilities the pc position de- ture has affected all significant aspects of 


mands. * To compensate for. particular de- leadership, public image, policy-making, the 
ficial ficiencies, the President uses his staff way the President as a leader responds to 


Touse ps sychological “stand- ins.” F. D. Roosevelt Situational demands, and his relationship to 


_ the traditional roles of the office. 


Dower nchant for administrative 

tive’s penne ad to ‘These « observations on the structure of 
| ange, Presidential leadership would indicate the 
need for some _amendments to our under 
ential velt enlisted the pend of the Bureau | of . standing of such leadership. A symbiotic = 


the Budget or Harry Hopkins to perform _ lationship prevails between the President and = 
this task.” The President may be be emotionally his staff (though it is the President’s _ 
unable to } dismiss 1 those who work: for him. pendency that we have stressed). This a 
He may then use his st staff a as ‘ “buffers” ‘to | pendency upon s ‘staff cannot be regarded as 
find “Siberias,” glamorous oblivions to which merely adding assistance to leadership, while 
those who have lost favor may be promoted — _ the latter remains unaffected. Staff agencies _ 
and consigned.*° The President may be and individual staff members are today so 
able or unwilling at a all times to do the job— ‘completely involved in the actions of the 

of bargaining with congressional al representa- | hie executive that only an analysis of the _ 
tives or or agents oa interest groups. Her may total structure will afford an adequate de-— 
‘scription of leadership.°2 = Presidential lead- 


employ a staff member, as Roosevelt used 
P y ership in its staff context might be ap- 


David Niles or Tom Corcoran, to do this job — 
q for him. The President may be unable to or 


proached by assessing the Tole of 
ling to speak effectively ma ‘then President among m members of his. leadership 
oma g to sp To y tl 4 structure.** The role of the President and the 


| 
employ staff to assist him in composing ng his 
addresses or aid him in developing effective °° er of the members will vary with ‘Policy 


issues involved. Such roles may likewise vary 
techniques of delivery. In these ways the 


with the | point of o origin 1 of issues, i. e. in the 
t d | 
President’s staff enables ‘the presiden executive establishment, Congress, or interest 


office to meet public den demands groups. The position o te this 


cally _ ry microcosm (of. ‘his relationship withi within ‘the 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS cant insights into his leadership behavior in a 


. 
4 


aa the macrocosm of his relationship—the pub- 
be understood ‘Presidential leadership lic, Congress, organized groups, the bureauc- 
the leadership structure.** The changed Due consideration ‘to leadership 


has several implications for | general under- 
_28Woodrow Wilson said to ‘Joseph T umulty: standing of leadership. 7 


-“Tumulty, you must realize that I am not built Leadership ‘might he. as a 


raits, 


- for the dramatic things of politics: I do not want 

. be displayed before the public, and if I ‘ried it, corporate product, an ensemble of roles and 
I should do it badly.” [J. Tumulty, Weodrow W. il- ——— 

son as I Knew Him, New York: Doubleday, andl 


that it serves his purpose. At the other extreme 


R. Senend, Roosevelt and Hopkins, — who submits to the office and allows it to define 
York: Harper and 1948, describes hes his purposes. 


as “needler,” viii. ge 82 See Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, 
on Potomac, New and Democracy, New York: Harper and Bros., 

“York: Macmillan, 1946, p. 18; and R. _Moley, 1947, p. 133, for a discussion of the impact of 

After Seven New York: Harper Bros + bureaucracy upon leadership. In this connection 


1939, p.274, emphasis in the literature on management and 
The of the President in the setting morale in large-scale organization on organizational 
the changing office may theoretically fall into identifications is significant. 


~ two polar ideal types. There is the President who  * 8 See Lasswell’s Suggestion of impact analysis, 


attempts to subjugat d transf the offi it., 101-1 2. 
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ea In view of the importance of ‘the ek 


“tionship | between. leadership and its followers, 
manipulative r role the leadership 
structure in fashioning the image for the 


followers might be given greater attention. — 
eg The personalities of members of the 


pen 
we 


in its psychological functions as well” as in 
leadership structure | and ones, 


an 
| 


as incapacitating, but as subject to compen. — 
‘sation by wise staff recruitment. 
5. Leadership ‘structure ‘might be viewed 


te "Personal. deficiencies of office 


iy 


th 
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— through one person, rather. 
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“studies: merely again that these 
- ous proposed : functions do indeed give a fairly 
- good approximation for various sets of empirical 
- data. In other words, the studies which followed — 
the pioneering contributions by Zipf and John 
Stewart merely reiterated that certain simple 


= 
‘Common sense us to expect that people 
who live far apart W will, on the average, interact — 


less frequently than “people who live close to- 
_ gether. . Similarly, 1 we expect that changes of monotonically decreasing functions—which were 


residence within a country, state or city pulled out of the hat, so to speak—give useful 

internal migration) will, on the average, occur approximations for a relationship which we ex- 
less frequently — over long distances than over _ pect to be monotonically decreasing on common 
short ones. Space introduces some “friction” grounds; 
nto the interactions and movements of people. — _ Anderson’s article i in the Review, June, 1955 

gz ‘common-sense expectation is based on two constitutes a most valuable improvement | over 


plausible reasons: first, the cost in time previous field, he com 
pares a few different formulae to determine 


hich one produces better approximations. He 


with increasing g distance; second, the likelihood 7 Ww us 
that people know or meet each other, or know compen three” sets of alternatives: = ities 
of an 7 “opportunity” to migrate to, decreases —@ Different ways of measuring the distance, viz. 
with i increasing distance. The latter factor seems by os eye highway distance or by the 
be partly a derivative effect of the cost number of in-migrants (intervening 
factor and partly it can. be explained by the tunities), 
"geometry of “chance meetings. Different ways of weighting the regions of 
‘The time and cost of travelling is is usually a - destination, viz. by total population and 
linear function of distance for given modes of total number of in-migrants, both of which 
travel and the appropriate ranges of distance. are again correlated among themselves. — 
This fact has been adduced to justify the _ (3) Different exponential functions for the inter- 
“inverse-distance function” for the frequency vening (or — in-migrants), 
plicit in this argument are two assumptions: method. of « computing each alterna- 
q (a) that the frequency of trav el (or migration) : tive separately and comparing the results seems 
is inversely proportional to the cost of the trip, justified for the first two sets of alternatives, i 
and (b) that all the other effects of distance since they are qualitatively different. ‘1 Thus, this 
upon interaction frequency—such as the yields the interesting finding that 


etry” chance other negligible spatial distance is about | as good a measure as 
for the third set of alternatives, 
is are merely quantitatively different, there exists 
unrealistic. Hence, there are no “sound preferable method. Instead of ‘taking three 
arbitrary points in the of negative 
numbers (viz. - 2/3, —I a —2) he could 


= theoretical reasons why the inverse- linear func- 
tion should be ‘Preferable to any other mono- - 
tonically decreasing function of distance. “optimal paint that - 


Now, since the rationale for these functions the best estimates. Assum- 

proposed by Zipf, Stouffer and others is soe at the function : under question is an 
weak, the q  Czponential one, this exponent van very easily 
partial agreement between observe found by switching to so that: log 

and calculated data is insufficient as a test << (number of migrants /P) = K —b- log(D).. 
_ the “hypotheses.” All that these findings amount Then the exponent b which optimizes the “esti-: 


7 ’ to is really the following: we expect that the ‘mates can be computed from this linear regres- 


of interactions (or migrations) least-square methods. Some values for 
b for various sets of traffic data have been re- 


— 
elders | — — 

viewed COMMENT ON THEODORE R. ANDER- can be fairly well approximated by a function 
ash “INTERMETROPOLITAN MIGRA- such as 1/D, or 1/D2, or the inverse of in-, 
‘TION: A COMPARISON OF THE 
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of Traffic Distance,’ ‘While this | is reasonable 
Traffic Quarterly, April, 1954, pp. 123- 136. in terms of the published data it is true that 
7 is strange that so many alleged tests of state boundaries are important. . If attention is 
Zipf? s and allied hypotheses have been made restricted to surrounding metropolises. near the 
over” the last ten years” without introducing source metropolis, then in-state metropolises 
this | simple computation, which is decisive once and out-state metropolises exist (on the average) 
and for all insofar as the exponential | function at approximately the same distance from the 
- ‘is concerned. . To our knowledge only Fred L. source metropolis. Yet the underestimation of _ 
ae in “Population/Distance and Migra- migrants within the same state is still obvious 
tion from Kentucky,” 13, (1950), clear. Thus, 32.6 per cent of all migrants 
from the average ‘source metropolis went. | 
procedure in order to find ‘ ‘optimal” near subregions within the same state while 
exponents for the distance function. “Strodtbeck, only 17.9 per cent were expected there. (See 
‘incidentally, found intervening ‘opportunities the article for definitions of terms.) On the 
be a slightly better measure than spatial other hand, 27.2 per cent went to near 
distance. Jaume OF wo regions ‘outside the state while 28.8 per cent 
or not an exponential function is expected there. Since distance is essentially 
ae! ij justified has to be determined by | other methods, - constant in these figures the difference in pat- 
Most easily by scatter “diagrams. For our — = of the within state and the between state 7H 
‘putations with traffic telephone» data_we nigration (relative to the P/D formula) obvi- 
so found that the scatter ‘diagrams on log- 7 ously cannot be produced by the tendency for 
Tog: scale indeed indicate a linear relationship the formula to underestimate short distance 
: and hence an exponential function in antilogs. 7 ‘migration, ne nor could it be affected by changing 
_ For a more thorough analysis of such inter- the distance parameter. State boundaries appar- 
data, however, it is desirable to work ently 1 are important. 
with the entire origin-destination matrix (or a (2) Ikle’s major “criticism ot 
id f large sample of it). ‘This permits 1 us to introduce _ Points: (a) that it is unsatisfactory arbitrarily 
additional multiplicative weights (ina accordance — to ‘select and test parameter points when the 
-, _ with Dodd’s “interactance” formula) which then parameter space is quantitative, a better pro 
be examined for correlations with unem- cedure being to select a parameter value 
ployment, absolute population size of the region, maximizes or minimizes _ something (presum-— 
or other characteristics. But this leads us beyond ably the accuracy of reproductiqa or the 
this Comment and will be reported on in a later — of reproduction) ; ; and (b) that the ‘method he 


Anderson fo und that the observed number such maximizing estimations. 
= of migrants to regions within the same state ‘With respect to the first point (which Z also 
exceeds the number : as computed by the i inverse- made in the article) I can only heartily agree 
dinar formula. It seems strange that state that the maximizing or minimizing estimation 
boundaries are important in migration. Perhaps the parameters: would be preferable because 
this difference is due to the underestimate which it would permit more exact conclusions to be 
the: linear formula apparently produces ~ : from the data. I did not use the theo- 
shorter distances. This error could probably | be retically better procedure simply because I knew 
; a eliminated by a better exponent for the distance of no computationally feasible method (using 
function, such as would be obtained from th the desk calculators) of getting sensible | 


above logarithmic regression. ty Minimizing estimates. In my opinion the 
IKLE Ikle suggests is not appropriate for the 
= he RAND Corporation pte ‘migration data for reasons which will now be 


REPLY TO IKLE | Solving the problem of constructing an esti- 
T the Edi mating procedure which minimizes the sum of 
The criticisms which Ikle makes about my the errors of reproduction obviously depends 
research design are, in my opinion, theoretically how the “amount of error” 
d. In | lar, it depend 
- sound, though they ignore certain problems of interprete n particular, it depends upon — a 
actual research and understate the arbitrariness _ whether an error is measured by the numerical 
fitting procedures. He makes two main difference between observation (0) and expecta: 
tion or by the per cent difference. In prac: 
( 1) Ikle questions whether state tice, the question becomes one of deciding 


important in m migration and d suggests that whether E)? or ‘(log O—log ‘E)? is 
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‘COM MMUNICATIONS AND 


error sum to be may also most practical error sum to attempt to minimize 
want to consider summing the absolute values — Minimizing equations for estimating both a 2. 
rather | than the squares, of course.) Minimizing in the formula, M= aP/D", are easily pro-— 
the sum involving logs (as Ikle suggests) ‘tends duced using this error sum. ait 
minimize per cent errors, but tends to pro- the problem is still not quite solved. Tne 
“duce large e numerical errors, because a constant — above solution estimates both ¢ of the parameters 
per cent error in a large observation as opposed involved in the equation, that is, both @ and b. = 
-* a small one will create a much larger numeri- However, | ais is usually interpreted to be simply © 
error in the observation, , yet both are a cc constant of proportionality whose v value is 
chosen so as to make YE = XO. If a is esti- call 
seems much m more sensible to me to demand thet. mated in the above manner | (or any other n man- y 
q prediction formula be relatively more accu- ner, such as Ikle’s) in general SE will not equal a 
rate (per cent wise) when predicting large If the objective (as i in t this study) does not 
‘observations than when predicting small ones. include estimating then a should be chosen 
So. many essentially random forces can “influ. such that $0 = SE exactly. But if the estimate 
ence the actual. number of migrants in na very” of a is changed that: the above holds, the 
poe small stream as to make this number virtually — estimate of 6 will no longer minimize the error 
‘ially | unpredictable. Larger streams should be much ‘om. | ‘However, a « a cannot be determined directly 
pat- stable. Hence the importance of predicting unless b is known. 
state larger streams well. me method suggested 


4 


This apparent may be resolved by 
by Ikle weights small and large streams equally an iterative method involving working out the 
and hence does not cope to be an appropriate — above solution as a first _ approximation, ‘then = 
solution when many of ‘the: observations are correcting so that it equals x0, which simply 
. very small, as was the case with these data. involves modifying the ‘original estimate of a. 
However, since ‘it is desirable. or economical Using this new estimate of b 


to use logs when maximizing an exponential — the above me 

function, it is reasonable to seek some modifica- to be estimated), then recompute 3E and 
tion of Ikle’s procedure to solv e the problem. , modify a again so that SE = = 30. Continue the 
The most logical approach appears _to be "process until SE = 30 with no added modifica- 

“through minimizing Chi Square (which in tion of a. can be expected to 
sense combines the properties of numerical and yield an estimate of b which minimizes 
cent errors) . Chi Square can be written as appropriate sum given that 


In the 


‘In the early stages s of setting up 


form it appears essentially upon which my article was based I experi- 


of the per cent errors weighted by the difference mented with this procedure and many others | 
between observation and expectation (in abso- ‘(including the one Ikle suggests) and found (a) 
lute value). Since (if the formula is reasonably. that the different procedures yield substantially — 
accurate) O—E will bear a close and linear — ‘different estimates of the parameter, b, (hence, 
 gelationship to the value of either O or E, that it is quite important to use an appropriate ; 


either of these values may be substituted for it , _ technique) and (b) that the computational labor _ 
without seriously distorting the functional rela- olved in have proposed above 

tionship between the sum and the parameter, is prohibitive without electronic computing 

Substituting E we have the interesting fact that equipment (which was unavailable to me at 


the sum to be minimized is simply 3|0— E|. ;. the time). Thus, I decided to use no maximiz-_ 


This sum forms the basis of the measure of but rather — 
accuracy of which I used: namely, ey een presente in the literature. In 
El) oing so, f course, reduced the precision of 


_ the per cent ov overlap, \ which is 1004 1 ——— § the conclusions I could draw. 
— 


j 
maximizing 
"Thus, expressed as_ 2 ‘estimate of is only an approximation to the 
zing this error sum simultaneous y : “best” value of b since the addition of another 
maximizes the accuracy of reproduction a: as meas- 


variable to the formula (such | as a correction for 
ured by the per cent overlap. Substituting the i in-state vs. out-state migration) can be expected : 


tz between logs for the per cent error to change the value of the estimate of b. At the 
the above sum may be written ; as SE|log a present time it is impossible to determine just | 
dog E]. In practice it is preferable to weight 3 what other variables should be included in the o. 
| the sum by O rather than E and to square the formula , though m: my research does p’ mite some | 
difference rather than take its absolute value. useful clues. 
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COMMENT ON A. KAHL AND 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS” 


‘The need for of con- 
sensus and comparability to the numerous socio- 
economic status scales that have appeared dur- 
ing recent years is readily apparent. Recognizing 
this, _A. Kahl and J. Davis present a factor 
analysis: of nineteen of these indexes in the 
Review, | June, 1955. In describing their research 
the . authors show some awareness of the limita- 
tions of their data and methodology. They state 
that their results are “approximations, for 
some of the conditions for factor analysis are 
not fully met” (p 320), their “sample is small 
and somewhat biase ’ and the tetrachorics s used 
based on dichotomies and thus overempha- 


size cases in ‘the middle of the distribution” x 


= 


_ The study merits criticism, not for the failurc © 

to state certain limitations, but for neglecting 
to take specific note of other limitations that — 
Ves 

appear to be much more serious than the ones 


be given to the 


actually itemized. = 


First consideration 

authors’ evaluation of ‘tetrachoric correlation 
No made of the basic 


coefficients. 
2 assumption of this coefficient, namely, that the 
and Y variables should both be continuous 
~ and normally distributed. | No 
_ that any of the distributions used in the analysis 
were tested for normality by any of several 


or its equivalent i is not found in in | the paper. 
examination of the sources of the data 


“used to construct ‘the nineteen indexes reveals 
Ww that five different kinds of information were 
utilized: education, income, occupation, self-— 
as to class status and rating 
of others as to class status. All or - nearly all 
7 of these basic variables probably depart mark- 
a. edly if not radically from the normal distribu- 
¢ yd tion in the general population. Evidence docu- 
enting this is presented in Table 1, 
The nearest approach to a normal or at ik 
_ symmetrical « distribution among those shown in 
5 the table is from Gallup’s data on self-identifica- 
_ tion with class. Even here, however, there is a 
considerable degree 
W arner’s data, the distributions shown in 
' the table are based on surveys that are national 
al in scope. In fairness to Kahl and Davis, it should — 
5 be noted that _ they do not regard their subjects | 
as constituting ‘a random sample of any speci- 
fied universe.’ 
of their paper is to help lessen | the confusion © 
existing in relation to the interpretation of the 


- 
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DAVIS, “A COMPARISON OF INDEXES 


commonly used tests. Indeed, the word ‘ ‘normal” ia 


of kurtosis present. Except 


’ Nevertheless, the avowed purpose 7 


| 


TABLE 1. Per Cent Disterputions FOR SELECTED 


= 


ears of school completed * 


Wand over 
Income in dollars ¢ 
04,999 
over 
‘ Occupation 
Semi-skilled and 
Clerical and skilled 
Professionals, managers, ete. 
Self-identification a 
Lower clas 


Other and don’t know 


Lower class be 

Upper class 


Rating of others 


7 > 


Yankee City?7 
Lower class 
Middle class 


indication is giv ren as. Upper class 


‘Jonesville tt 
Lower class 


Middle 
Upper class 


Statistical ‘Abstract ¢ of the v. 
‘Census, 1952, Table 131. 
Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, 
‘Bureau of the Census, ‘April (27, 1954, Series P-60, 
i t Adapted from U. S. Census of Population: 
1950, General Characteristics, Summary, Re- 
port P-B 1, Table 54. 
Fortune 1940), pp. 
Gallup and Rae, The Pulse of New 
‘York: Simon and ‘Schuster, 1940, p. 169. 
Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern | 4 
Community, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
ti Warner » Democracy in Jones- 
ville, New York: Harper ann Bros., 1949, pp. 50, 51. 


‘The authors thus imply that their findings may 
have a wider generality than the Cambridge 

sample they employed. — 


Not only the tetrachorics but the kind of fac- 
_ tor analysis used by the authors assume ee : 


a Mo: 
‘For i i 


distributions. Guttman has recently commented 
on this assumption as follows: “For non- -normal — 


data | the (of mathew. 4 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


developed by the psychologists) is in general not significance? Is $100. the same who 


correct. For qualitative data, in particular, the earns $2,000 a year as it is to a man who a 
y hypothesis is almost never correct.” »1 Now three $10,000? Is a year in college the same social | 
of the five basic variables used in the Kahl- — coin as a year in in high school? Is a year in x a 
Davis study are, in the first place, qualitative, a college the | same as a year in Y college?” To — 
namely, occupation, self-identification with limit quantitative research to the impeccable 
particular class, and the identification of others ratio scale would result in its rapid demise. . 
with a particular class. Despite the probable Granted that there is always arbitrariness in 
_ non-normality and certainly qualitative: nature research, we decided to make our decisions in 
"most of their data, the authors are” of the such ‘a way as” to expedite our analysis. Our 
- opinion that what they did “presents an exact critic has not, shown that our data transforma- 
parallel to the one which results from a battery a tions had specific and deleterious effects on our 
of intelligence tests, and we can use the pro- - results, or that there exists a less risky process 
_ cedure that the psychologists developed to study for or answering 0} our basic questions: do stratifica- — 
factor analysis” (pp. 319, 320). Thus tion measures tend 
 jssue would appear to be squarely joined. The — and if so, which variables are the best measures _ 
views of Guttman an and those expressed in the of the dimensions found? = at 
Davis study are definitely opposed. Since A. Kant 

_ Kahl and Davis have developed an interest JAMES: A. ‘Davis: 
analysis, they can make a definite contri-_ University of North Caroling 
bution by showing that Guttman is in error, if Harvard University 

such be the case. If, on the other hand, Guttman | 


is right, then Kahl and Davis must face up a UNDERMINING THE STUDENT’ S ost 
the fact that their use of factor IN THE VALIDITY OF PERSONAL 
dubious if not actually r misleading. “> EXPERIENCE 


bins TO VERNON DA AVIES 
‘Tothe Editor: 


those ate were about.” The 
a and laughed, but I found that other 
of “ ‘qualitative data. are also unwilling to believe anything that they 
found no reference to of nor- cannot. “confirm their own experience. — 
“mality i in the article because we assumed baled ‘does no good to p point out that they get to meet 
about: normality, but rather, as we pointed out; in a lifetime only an insignificant proportion of a 
in footnote 9 (page 320), our computations the human race and that, moreover, a white _ 
standardized and normalized all of our distribu- _ Protestant. New Yorker has little chance of 7 


tions. We felt that the gain in having known _ knowing | Southern Negroes, European priests, or 
variances was the cost of introducing a 


even American farmers. Personal | experience is 
transformation. rp big so convincing that they discourse with assurance 


As for the ‘ “qualitative” data, none of our data on topics about which I dare to make only the 

q were qualitative, but the quantitative properties tentative observations. At first I was non-— 
varied from the ratio scales of income and edu- 7 plussed. Then I got an idea. If I could shake 
cation to the rank | ordered categories of occupa- 
_ tion. Because our four-fold tables standardized 
metrics as well as the distribution forms, 
all that was required was the ability to assign» = 


their confidence in the validity of personal 
_ perience, perhaps they would prefer the culo, 
pedestrian conclusions of social science. oe 


_ My program of subversion includes the fol- 
cases to positions “higher than” and “lower 
p 


lowing illustration of the limitations of “experi- 


” 
than” the median. ence”: I ask the class whether anyone has 


~ Most of the statistical properties of the data noticed, ‘in traveling by bus or street car, that 


sociologists work with are somewhat arbitrary. there : are more public conveyances going | by in 
- the wrong direction. A few students agree that 
tion and income as quantita ive, but do they Y this is so. “You mean that, no matter which way 
actually have measurable intervals of sociological go, more come by going in 


bind. evel the: opposite direction?” The “class begins to 
Louis Guttman, On Smith’s Paper on ‘Ran 4 
_ domness of Error in Reproducible Scales’,” Educa- _ mumble that you see the same number in both © 5 
_ tional and Psychological Measurements, 18 (Autumn, directions, that it only seems there are more “ 7s 


1953) p.506. coming the other way. The handful of 7 
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“No, it is anes illusion,” 
g “you actually have observed more buses going a _ information about every adult member of every 
in the wrong direction!” No matter which direc. dwelling unit in the sample. The sample universe 
tion you want to go in? How can that be? included the tracted area of the greater Detroit 
Disbelief is writ large on their faces. “Suppose : community. The necessary data were to be 
Ds, 4 you want to travel east. A bus comes heading = obtained from any any adult residing i in the selected 
‘ja west. Do you take it?” Of course not, they snort. a household. It was anticipated, however, that 


“You wait five minutes ‘more, 2 and another bus 7 many of the respondents would not be able | 


| comes heading west. Do you take it?” No. “How “4 supply information about other household mem- 
4 many buses do you see heading west that day?” - bers (e. g., new roomers). For this reason, a 

‘ It depends on how long it takes for my bus to copy of the relevant part of the schedule ¥, = » 
come. “As many as five?” Possibly. “How many supplied to the interviewers which they could 

do you see heading east?” They begin to catch _ leave at the selected dwelling unit when the 

on. Only one because, as soon as a bus comes" _ respondent was unable to answer questions re- 
going in my - direction, I take it! eT A ; lating to other adults in the home. One form 
“Over the years you can accumulate quite a | was left for each adult about “whom additional 
bit of experience testifying that public» trans- information was requested. A letter from the 


portation companies engaged in ‘con- study director ‘was also left at the dwelling | | prese 
; spiracy to frustrate your travel plans. Of course, for the person who was to fill out the oo 

it is neither the bus company nor a malevolent tionnaire. the letter purpose of the 

4 deity. You observe the comings and goings of ‘was explained, and the respondent was 


Faris 


buses — while waiting for one, and this biases asked to answer the questions and mail back 
your conclusions. When buses go by i in the wrong the form in an attached stamped and addressed 
direction you may fume, curse the com- envelope, | 
pany, or spend your time “counting them. . But As ‘seen below , the mail questionnaire 
no matter how _™many there are, you do not used by the Detroit interviewers only to a very | 
board any of them. Let one bus come on your limited extent. ° This probably indicates that the | 
side of the street, and you get on. This is your initial concern which resulted in the use of ie | 
mistake. If you want to prove to yourself that questionnaire was needless. That is, in the great 
‘paranoid co conclusions . are unjustified, you” have majority of cases, any adult contacted i ina given ze: 
to restrain the impulse to get someplace. Station - dwelling unit is probably capable of supplying 
your self at the bus stop | at 6 am. and stay a variety of demographic and socio-economic 
there until sunset, counting the buses as they data, for all adults in the household. pl 
go by in both directions. This is the only scien- 


tific way to mobilize the testimony of experience a "Mailed inby respondent 


on this problem. fee 
So far, none of my students has been scientist No mail questionnaires ia 2 

Rutgers University Jackson Tosy = Total sample 2556 


‘THE MAIL QUESTIONN: AIRE AS A. per cent of the “respondents for whom 
ates PLEMENT TO THE PERSONAL tionnaires were left did all out and return the 


To the Editor: indicates that a return 1 rate of this size is quite 


‘The possible 1 use of mail questionnaires is _ satisfactory. Moreover, as used in this research, 
always an interesting consideration when the the questionnaire supplied information which 
planning of a survey operation gets underway. otherwise would have been available only 
The : saving in time and money in having the through ‘time consuming — and expensive call- 
respondent and the postman do much of the backs, in an attempt to ‘contact the relevant 
work of data collection is obvious. ‘The ‘disad- adult. Thus, the use of the mail questionnaire = | 
vantage of a probable bias in the ‘response rate asa a supplement to the personal interview did 
leading to an an unrepresentative sz sample, however, "result in a more complete collection of dota 
usually leads the study design in other direc- with little additional om on the a 
tions. This note reports on an attempt to rez et 

ome of the gains from the mail questionnaire | 


while avoiding many of its | hazards. 
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REPORTS _AND PROCEEDINGS 


SOCIOLOGICAL “SOCIETY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 1, 2, 


First Meeting of the 1955 Council— with the exception of pee abridged 
30, 1955 Official Teports, be carried in in a newsletter. 
‘The first Washington meeting of ‘the 1955 u 4 The report of plans at Sociometry was read 


Council was called to order on August 30, 1955, by the new Editor. This was 
t since it represents a major development ior 

at 10 a.m. by President Donald Young. The interes 

following members of the 1955 Council were 


§. The follow t th ted v ith 
Faris, Philip Hauser, Thomas Eliot, Clifford 


Kirkpatrick, Charles Hutchinson, Calvin Schmid, Membership 
Florian Znaniecki, Stuart Queen, Herbert Blu- Publications Committee, August 

= ‘Harvey Locke, Beers, Guy John-— Chairman Ht trek 

son, Leonard Broom, Dorothy Thomas, Kimball Russell Sage Foundation ‘bulletins, Leonard 

Young, Wellman Wazner; and Matilda ‘Riley, then 
ex officio. The following members of the 1956 e follow 


di cussed and vario sa tions taken: 
Council were also able to be present: Amos_ 


Nimkoff, ‘Raymond Sletto. present can Sociological Review will be prepared this 


Hawley, Hugh Carter, Robert Merton, Meyer (a) The 1955 edition o of the Index to the Ameri- 
coming year by the Editor, and sold at a 


Leonard Cottrell, Editor of Sociometry and price to be determined by the Executive 
Rus sell Sage bulletins; ; August Hollingshead, Officer working with the Budget Committee. 
| Chairman, Committee on Publications; Theo- 7  (b) It was voted not to undertake at this time 


~dore Abel, Chairman, Committee on Award time 
Selection ; Jessie Bernard, Chairman, Commit- oy, available scholarships, fellowships, and gradu- 


ie 2 ate student aid because of the difficulty of 
tee on Ethical in Research; “Howard obtaining complete and accurate information. 


“newsletter was “discussed ‘referred to the 
Publications Committee for investigation and 
Statist; _ report back to the Council, 
istics. 


1, The Secretary’s report, including a summary of 
the interim actions taken by the Council and cating was refered to 
Executive Committee since the last meeting of the Publications Committee. 
‘Society accepted. (e) Diner of with the 1956 edition of | the 
The report of the Executive Officer covering: Members, it peta voted to sell: 
six- -year period since reorganization was read 
and accepted with appreciation. 
_ 3. The report of the Editor of the Ametcon 
¥ Sociological Review was then received with appre-— 
ciation. Following its recommendation, the Council 7. The report t of t the C Cometten © on a Reman was 
voted to. propose to the membership at the Business read by Ashley Weeks, Chairman, and accepted with 
_ Meeting a change in the By-Laws so that | rs thanks. It was suggested that the annual listing of 
“Assistant: Editors” are referred to henceforth as research in Progress might be more appropriately — mh 
“Associate Editors,” asa more appropriate recogni- carried out in the future as a routine operation by 
tion of their contribution. a the Executive Office for the use of the Program - 


Deferred | for Sees ints ab an publication Committee and other interested persons. Meanwhile, 


the i incoming Committee ¢ on Research was instructed _ 
problems was a second recommendation made to study and re-appraise its functions under the 
by the | Editor that news and d announcements 


nnouncem By- Law mandate to take “specific responsibility 
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igs — planning and promotion of the research 


_ activities of the Society.” 
ag It to present the Maclver 


Award this year until more adequate s selection Pro- 


cedures have been worked out. 


Committee on Ethical Principles in Research, 


Jessie Bernard, Chairman Margaret Hagood, Philip Hauser, Herbert Blu- 


Committee on Classification, Stuart Queen, Chair- 


1956 Program vareetien Herbert ‘Blumer, Chair- 


4:30 30 p.m., by. oung. The’ 


- 


Dorothy Thomas, Harvey Lock 

9. The following reports were received with ap- Eliot, , Williara Cole, Robert Faris, 
preciation: Calvin Schmid, Robin Williams, 
Howard Beers, William Kolb, Leonard» Broom, 


(Article V, 10.) following: ‘members of the 1955. Council were 


Gordon 


"mer, Fred Cottrell, Charles Hutchinson, Kimball _ 
oung, Stuart Queen, Guy Johnson, Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, Wellman oung; 


The following members of the 19 1956 Council 


1956 Local, Arrangements Committers, Edgar 
on Marriage Divorce Statistics, 


Committee on Liaison with National Council 
for the Social Studies, Wilbur Brookover, 


Committee on Social Statistics, Henry Shryock, 


as, 


= American Council o of Learned Societies, Robert 


Angell, representative 


In connection with th reports the following 


were also able to be ‘present: 


Carter, Nimkoff, Amos Hawley, 
Robert Merton, Raymond Sletto. 
hairmen: 


Howard Committee on Relations 
with Sociologists in Other Countries; 


the Council were read by the Secretary and 


‘sctions were taken: é @pprovi vedasamended. 


The comments and suggestions ai the Com- . 


‘mittee on Ethical © Principles in Research were 


i referred to the incoming committee, if this com- _ ings leading to the 
mittee iscontinued. was approved and will be reflect 2d in the official 


The report: of the ‘Committee on Relations 


It was recommended to the 1956 Council that — 
_ the Committee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics 


be continued, and that, among other things in Sociologists in Other Countries, ‘Howard 


y promoting marriage and divorce statistics, it com- 


municate with the U. S. _National Committee 


_ on Vital and Health Statistics and the Public” 


= Health Conference on Records and Statist cs. 


Becker, Chairman, was “accepted with apprecia- 


_ An amendment to the Secretary’s report of 
‘interim actions in connection with the proceed- 


acquisition of Sociometry 


Science 
next mi 
policy 
sumabh 
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the int 
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and its recommendations to 


pensive of reproducing statistical mate- annual Business Meeting. 
The progress report of the Committee on 
"Training and Professional Standards, Raymond 
Sletto, Chairman, was received with apprecia- 
‘ti on. Recommendations to the effect that the 


« rials in the Review, were referred respectively to 
& the 1956 Program Committee and the Publica- 

=” regard to a possible increase in dues to the 
of Learned Societies, it was 


e Committee ob- 


a specific recommendation with ‘out de- 


tails from the representative. 
10. A Resolutions. Committee was set up, _ 


posed of Robert Faris, Henry Meyer, Raymond 
‘The meeting was adjourned by the President 


a 


tenure of the Committee should be a minimum — 
of ‘two years, together with specific 


provisions 


‘for ‘meetings of the Committee was referred to 
the 1956 Council for action. = 


Several actions were taken in regard to cer- 
Sletto, Howard Becker. eee tes a tain of the ad hoc committees of the Society 


7 as follows: Committee on Ethical Principles i in 
4:30 pam. Research | is to be discontinued since its func- 
baat tions are now embraced by the regular work of 


ae the standing Committee on Research and the 


Seer Committee on Training and Professional Stand- 


The second Washington meeting of the 1955 


‘mittee or on Liaison with the Nati 


ona 


ards; the activities of the Committee on Rela- 
' Second M nd Meeting of the 1955 Council— ba ‘ tions with Sociologists in Other Countries, the 


Committee on Social Statistics, and the Com- | 


1 Council 
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report of the Society’s representative to 
American Association for the Advancement September 1, 1935 


announced that President- Elect Merton 


wit thanks. 


called to order September 1, 1955, 
hh this connection, it was also voted that the at 4:30 p.m., by President Donald Young. The 


of the Society, subsequent to clarifica- following the 1955 Council were 
tion of the factual background, be instructed ‘present: 
write a letter to the appropriate official of the 
American Association for the Advancement of _ Schmid, Mace 
Science noting Atlanta as the location of the | agood, Robin Williams, Kimball Young, Clif- 


“4 he ty s ford Kirkpatrick, Philip Hauser, Gordon Black- 
meeting of the AAAS, stating the Socie well, William Kolb, William Charles 


policy on ‘Meeting in hotels or institutions pre- Rob- 
asking that appropriate steps be taken to protect ST! aris, Leonard Broom, Herbert Blumer, : 


the interests of our members Cl Young, Wellman Warner; Matilda Riley, “ey 


he report of the Society’s representative to 1956 Cou 


‘The representative of the Southern to be p Present: 


logical Society on the Council, William Cole, a Hugh Carter, Meyer Nimkoff, Amos Hawley, ae 
Robert Merton, Robert Bierstedt. 


been invited to speak at the April meeting of present was: Wilbur Brookover. 


_- It was the sense of the Council — The minutes of the August 31st sateen of 
- that such attendances by the | President or other the Council were read by the Secretary and 
officers of the American Sociological Society at approved 


regional “meetings be encouraged and at least In regard to the 1959 annual meetings, an 


partially invitation was received from the Executive Com- 
4 A more precise formulation for the proposed mittee of the Southern Sociological Society to 


By-Law change in the designation of Associate _ meet in the ‘South. The Co Council expressed its 
Editors of the Review was agreed upon for appreciation of this proposal and was the 
presentation and action at the Business meetings. ‘sense of the meeting that it would welcome an 7 
The revised By-Law will tead as follows: "exploration by the Southern Society of possible 
Article IV, Section 2. The Board of Editors of meeting places for the consideration of the 


the American Sociological Review shall be com- | Council. 


Posed of an Editor, the Executive Officer, and not 1 regard to” the 1957 “meeting, invitations 
less than six Associate Editors, to be elected by t 


were received from the 
the Council for three-year terms, at least two of te 


4 each year. The Monica, the University | of Southern California, 


2 Editors beyond six shall be determined | _ the University “di Washington, and the Univer. 
by the Council. The Editor and Associate Editors, sity of Colorado. After considerable 
whe are subject to re-election if the Council jt was voted to 


desires, shall be selec: ed with a view to technical - Clas | 
sity of a 
dis shal and, with respect to the Associate ‘Southern California ‘with thanks. 


Editors, an adequate distribution of specific fields The Council also wished to express its ae 
of competence. ' ‘The Editor shall be chairman of te those > other r institutions and individuals who 

Article IV, Section 1 4. The Editor of each of te 1957 meetings. 

the official publications of the Society shall be x 


responsible for the editorial management of the 4 
} publication. He shall have the authority to | St. ouis University and the University of Min- 


appoint such contributing, book review, or “Resota were thanked for ‘their invitations with 
special-issue editors as he may deem necessary. 
He must work within the policies established are be held in the East, “mid-west meeting 
the Committee on Publications, and within the — ‘would seem likely in 1960. At that time, it 
budget as approved by the Council. was hoped, that these invitations might be 

he meeting was declared adjourned at Ss: 45° 


tute was discussed and no action taken. Pp. m 
meeting was adjourned at 5:30 pm 


J. WARNER eo WELLMAN J. War RNER 
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AMERICAN” SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 


The First 3 ‘Metting of the 1 1956 Council—_ dition t to Stuart Queen Stuart who 


1. The first meeting of the Council for the 
-year 1956 was called to order at 9 a.m. on 
‘September 2, 2, 1955, by President Herbert 
Biumer. The following members were present: 
Herbert Blumer, Chairman; Robert Bierstedt, 
Gordon Blackwell, Leonard Broom, Hugh 
Carter, William Cole, | Thomas Eliot, Robert 
Faris, Margaret Hagood, 
Kolb, Harvey Locke, Robert Merton, Meyer 
Nimkoff, Raymond Sletto, Donald Young, 
Wellman Warner; Matilda Riley, ex officio. — 


x The Minutes of the third Washington m meet- 
ing of the 1955 Council were read and | approved. 


Committee appointments “made by 


— 


Committee on Research: William Noland, 


- Caplow, Otis Dudley Duncan, Alvin Gouldner, Solon 
- Kimball, Samuel Strong, Fred Strodtbeck, Robert 
“4 Committee 2 on Arrangemexts for 1956 Meeting: 
Edgar Schuler, Chairman; John Biesanz, Carl 


Harold Sheppard, Harold W ilensky, 
Chairman of Membership Committ mond 
Chairman of Committee on ‘Publications: 


ll A supplementary report was 
= the Committee on Liaison with the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. The 


recommendation that the scope of the 


mittee’s activities be _ broadened include 
various organizations ‘concerned with the train- 
ing of teachers was approved and referred to 


the 1956 Com nmittee. ‘The incoming Committee le 
with regard to wa ways and means of 


was asked to "propose to the Executive 
Committee a more “appropriate for the 


a The President was authorized to "designate 


Candidates for Council elections were 


proposed by a Committee on Committees con-— 


sisting of Harvey Locke, Chairman; Robert 
Bierstedt, Gordon ‘Blackwell, Mabel Elliott, 
Amos Hawley. ‘This Committee had polled the 

-fol- 


a Council for suggestions in advance. The 


lowing persons were elected to the posts indi- 


Robert Bierstedt, Stuart the 


cated: “ta 
wr 
Executive Committee: ert rs 
Associate Editors of the ‘Review: Walter Firey, 
Noel Gist, Alvin Gouldner, Fred Strodtbeck, 


Budget Committee: Donald Young, 


‘Margaret Hagood, Conrad Taeuber. 
7 _ Classification Committee: Robert Angell. (in ad- 


Ronald Freedman, Goode, Paul Jacobson, 


Robert 


were previously elected.) 


Program Committee: C. Arnold Anderson, 


Bernard» Barber, Walter Firey (in to | - 


Committee on Training and ‘Stand. 


Robert Bierstedt, Leonard Cottrell, —_ 


ards: 
Philip Hauser, George Homans, Everett 
‘Hughes, Harvey William Seweil, Frederick 


Stephan. 


Amos Hawley, William Representative to for the 


_ Advancement of Science: Raymond V. Bowers. _ 
Selection Committee on Maclver Award: Ira 
_ Committee on Liaison with National Council for 


3. President Blumer announced the following Social Studies: Wilbur Brookover, Joseph 
“al Gittler, E. Johnson, John Kinneman, Alfred Lee, . 


Paul Meadows, Oreen 


Other Countries: Robert Angell, Conrad 
Jessie Bernard, Noel Gist, Leland Jenks, Dudley 
Kirk, ‘Harvey Locke, Francis Merrill, Talcott Par- 

sons, Jesse Steiner, Donald Young. Additional 
members to be designated by the Executive Com- 


during the year. 
Committee on Social Statistics. : Donald Bogue, 
Hope Eldridge, Philip Hauser, A. J. Jaffe, Dudley — 
Kirk, Daniel Price, Stuart Rice, Henry Shryock, 
Stephan, Robert Winch. 
Committee on Marriage and Divorce ‘Statistics: 


Butts, Hugh Dunn, Amos Hawley, Charles Hoffer, 4 mittee as further nominations may be proposed 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘Whelpton, 1 


of the Social ‘Science Research Council: 7 


Robin M. 


are 
— The Executive was asked d to 
consider how membership on the Society’: s Com- 


be made more attractive, es- 


mittees s might 


providing greater continuity, 


ame” In view y of unexpected | difficulties about 
the dates of the 1957 meeting, it was the ‘sense 
of the Council that additional information be 
a obtained as to the availability of the University 
of Washington facilities. The Executive Con- m- 
_ mittee was asked to make a decision among 
University of Washington, University of South- | 
California, and the Miramar Hotel, Santa 


Monica, with 


a view to the most feasible time. 
9. The actions ‘of the 1956 Council will be 
ratified by mail since they were taken before 
e Council formally took office. 


The was adjourued at 11 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS: AND PROCEEDINGS 

MINUTES. OF THE BUSINESS» ative labors over many have resulted in 
‘MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY =— a pattern of arrangements which has made this, the a. 

= _‘Fiftieth _ Anniversary Meeting of the Society, a 

The first Business Meeting of the Society y was “memorable one. pa 

called to order September 1, 1955, at 11 a.m. by a 2 Resolved that the American Sociological So- 
President Young, ciety express its appreciation to the management 
The minutes of the last business ‘meeting of pF. Shoreham many 
q ociety were approved as published in the 2” courtesies provided for this most successful an 
a The report of the Secretary, including a are. 3. Resolved that the American Sociological So-— 


- ciety express its deep appreciation to the adminis- 
of the actions of the Society, was was 


tration | of New York University for its generosity 
accepted a as read. in providing the new attractive quarters for | 


‘The “report of the Executive ‘Officer was Executive Office ‘of the Society, and also” strong» 
accepted with appreciation, = = appreciation of the efforts of the Society’s own 4 
f minutes of the August 30 Council meet- Secretary, Professor Wellman. J. Warner, for his 

ing were approved as read by the Secretary. “ae _ effective aid in securing these quarters. a eeaant. a3 


q A proposed change i in the By-Laws which will _ yong the American Sociological rq 
; “—- ciety convey to to Dr. J. L. Moreno, founder of 
redesignate the Editors of Review Sociometry, its s deep gratitude for his generosity 
was laid on the table for action at the Sept. 2 in giving full ownership of this important and 


business meeting. valuable journal to the Society, and that the Society 


It was announced that the next annual meet- express exceptional appreciation of the donor’s — 


- ing of the Society will be held at the Hotel Be in the Society as expressed in this gift, made 
Statler, Detroit, ‘Michigan, Sept. 7-9, 1956, any 
the October 1955 issue of ‘the American y It the 
Sociological Review will carry a list of ‘United States Employment Service be thanked 
sessions and chairmen. , their services at the Washington meetings. 


4 _It was also announced that the Third World _ It was announced that registration had reachea 


Congress of Sociology will be held in. Amster- . 
gres gy 1,209. adi 


e meeting was declared a journe a Respectfully submitted, 


‘REPORT 


bay 

‘The second Business Meating of the Society are charged by the Constitution and By-Laws 
was called to order September 2, 1955, at ne 


am, by President Young. _ with the conduct of the affairs of the Society 


The minutes of the September first hires during te period between annual meetings. 


Meeting were read by the Secretary y and ape ‘ Following is a report of actions taken by them — 


"since the close of the a, Illi- 
— since the close of the meetings at Urbana, IIli- 


of the Council meetings of nois, in September 1954, together with a record. 


about August 31. and September 1 were read by the of the 


on be The change in the By-Laws the I. INTERIM ACTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


ersity Assistant Editors of the Review was passed in AND EXECUTIVE COMMESTEE, 


Com- form recommended by the ‘Council. 1954-1955 
mong _ Reports, as published below, were read by _ During the period between the 1954 meetings — : 
South the Editor of the Review, the Editor of Soci- and August 
Santa | metry, the Chairman of the Publications Com- . The minutes of the 1955 Council meetings 
a “mittee, and the Chairman of the Committee at Urbana, Illinois, were approved by mail ballot _ 
> 


The following resolutions, as proposed by the tc 
Resolution Committee, d: n regard to various publication prob ems, 


Resolved th that the American Sociological a. The Executive Committee accept 


ciety express its deep gratitude to the Co-Chairmen a 
of the Local Arrangements Committee, W. Parker UNESCO's offer to make the Society the sole 


Mauldin and Paul F. Myers and to all the mem- This al States distributor of Current Sociology. 
bers of the Committee for their vat. Th This allows the Society a 20 cent discount 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV VIEW 
cent to the Society for use in promotion. ‘discussion of this point emphasized 
‘Price is $3.50.) of current sociological activity in this field, 
—— b. The Executive Committee, at its February some « of which now seeks outlet in psychological — 
26th meeting, agreed to accept the offer of the journals _ Sociometry, by providing a specialized 
: American | Statis stical A ssociation for a trial economical outlet for some of this a 
‘period up to three years to © provide . Journal of would | also release some space in the Rev jew 
(The Americas /Statisical _ Association to our “for materials in other fields. Consideration was: 


in for a $3. 75 rate to their. members Society ‘additional specialized journals: as the 
mae Executive Committee, following the 
recommendation of the F Publications Committee, 
 eeteted the Executive Office to continue to $0 as to provid ide flexibility for graphic and tabu- 
& grant free gprs rights for materials from lar materials, and setting a a special “subscription — 
rate of $4. 50 for members of the Society which ; 


permission in each case; only is half the regular | 
or- 


7 that: requests for unusually large amounts of iv. That the Executive Committee be auth 


- material shall be submitted to the Publications ized, working on the advice of the Council and j | 


q 
j willing 


for special consideration. Publications Committee, to set up an initial 
me ‘The Executive Committee further consid- editorial board, so as to enable the Society to 
the recommendation from the Publications publication with the 1956 volume. 


a", Accordingly, the Executive Committee polled 


the publication of communications 
from the Eastern Sociological Society. 

The Publications Committee recommendation 
was that the Editor of the Review write to the - 

of the Eastern Sociological Society 

> 7 that the Editor is willing, _within reasonable — 


Committee to the ‘Council about the 


he Council and Publications Committee for 
_ suggestions, conducted a preferential ballot of 
its own members, and authorized a sub-commit- 
tee of Donald Young, Kingsley Davis and Well. 
man Warner to negotiate with the. candidates 


thus chosen for Editor and for Associate Edi- 
limits of space, to bring to the attention of | - . tors. The following Board was finally established — 


for an initial two- year period: 


members official statements of professional in- 
from regional societies or their executive 
‘committees. The Executive Committee recom- 
mended this the Council after substituting Editor 
eonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
the word affiliated” for the word ‘ ‘regional,” 
the Council approved this by mail ballot. Associate Editors 
Ina letter to the ‘President dated December Robert Freed Bales ‘Herbert Hy man 
Herbert Blumer Irving L. Janis 
as a gift “without John A. Mosteller 
stipulations or conditions.” This offer was re- Leon Festinger M. 
_ ferred to the Publications Committee, who rec-— Nelson N. Foote 
ommended acceptance, as an additional periodi- 
cal outlet for materials with special emphasis 
on method and measurement. The plan was then Editor to appoint for the initial two- -year period 
considered i in detail by the Executive Committee Assistant Editors in or near his own institution. 
at its February meeting. (See Exhibit A at con- ‘3. In regard to the Soreety' s annual meetings, 
clusion of Secretary’s Report. = 
The Executive Committee then made four year: 


proposals to the Council, all of which were as ibs 


a. The Executive Committee approved a $2 
= in # mail ballot by the Council, as registration fee for the Washington “meetings, — 


_ i, That the President be authorized to accept the miscellaneous expenses entailed by a large 
the offer with appreciation. = =~———_ hotel meeting. As an experiment for one year, — 
ii, That, subject to future modifications of however, undergraduates are to ha 
‘editorial policy, the journal will be used without 


- marily as an outlet for materials in the field of _b. Location of the 1957 meetings: th Secre- 


7 a agreed to —seenrar as a new sub- title: “A south, taking into account opportunities for 


social psychology with» ‘special: emphasis on tary and Executive Office were instructed to ex- 
method and measurement. The Committee plore possible locations in the far west and 
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‘The 1958 meetings The Council at its IL ‘ELECTIONS 
‘Urbana meeting had discussed an invitation 1. The Nominations and 


- from the American Anthropological Association tions for 1955 reported the outcome of the 


a - a possible joint meeting. It was the sense — ballotting and it is hereby incorporated in the 


of the Council at that time that it would be record as follows: 


‘ well to arrange such a meeting if Eaguesd of 
and pace cold be sled Tt M 
Second ‘Vice-President: “Meyer F. Nimkoff 
the time such a should not Members of Council: Reinhard Bendix 
shifted from late August or early Robert Bierstedt 
without polling the membership of the Society. 3 Amos H. Haw cy 
When this was reported to the Anthropologists, David Ricsman 
their response was that they could not meet on Jocher 
i” the late summer because of the conflict with 2. The on 
field work of man ry of their members. Accord- | pet for 1956 has been named by President- 


ingly, the Council voted to conduct the poll. Elect Herbert Blumer as follows: | sal 


This showed an overw rwhelming general preference ena che 
Robert C. At Angell, Chairman 


for late summer meetings, though many were 


willin to shift to Christmas in 1958 in order” 
Robert Freed Bales Edwin M. Lemert 


to meet with the American Anthropological — oud 
Association. The Council then voted by mail Walter Firey Paul Meadows 
h Nelson N. Foote Frank 
ballot to ‘meet in the late summer without the _E. Franklin Frazier Lowry 


American Anthropological Association. In order omer L. Hitt Charles H. Page 
to encourage further interdisciplinary _inter- Katharine Jocher Thorsten 


hange by a substitute procedure, however, they 

also voted that the Secretary be asked to ex- _ Members of the Society are urged to communi r 
- plore with the American Anthropological Asso- cate their suggestions for the slate to one of the 
ciation the possibility of jointly sponsored ses- Committee. 

sions at their forthcoming annual meetings; and 

that, correspondingly, the Presidents-Elect of the MEMORIAL R RECORD 
"American Sociological Society be asked to con- ete the past year the rolls of the Society 

sider such sessions in ‘howe been diminished both 


President- Elect: Robert K. Merton _ 


place on the Society’ annual 1 meeting program, following ‘members: 
the Executive Committee agreed that joint pro- 
grams should be ‘cooperativ ely arranged, not not set Mathilde Bahar Frederick Lamiey a 
up unilaterally by the guest society. _ Rudolph M. Binder Thomas Garson McCormick 
4 Among the Committee 1 matters dealt with G. Cressey Jerry Alvin Neprash 
ind the interim period: McQuilkin De Grange Thomas L. Norris 
a. The Council approved the following slate Galen M. Fisher _ Howard W. Odum 
a of members for the Award Selection Committee, William E. Galt —— W. Robbins 
as proposed by the President: Robert Bierstedt, Hadley Bertram Roberts 
Kingsley Davis, William H. Sew ell, Robert EL Jones Thomas 
L. Faris Maurice R. Davie, Theodore Abel, 
The Executive Committee considered a re 


uest from. 
following members who have r represented it at 
partment chairmen and voted that this Commit. _ Various functions during | the past year: ee 


= S upon ethical problems. —_— ninth Annual Meeting of the American Academy — 
5. The Budget w was authorised by the of Political and Social Science 
H. Baber, annual conference | of Sccio- 


tion of the. Committee on Invest- Society ato of Print he 4 
ments. Thi oye allar ion ler 
is budget was reviewed by the Budget Upton, Beloit College 


Committee and Council in the middle of the 
‘year and cont 
inued without major revision. 
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_AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV REVIEW 
Robert Bierstedt, ‘Conference on Jewish Re nearly five thousand "members calls for 


tions, New York City economy, foresight, and tact of a high order, 
‘Herbert Blumer, dedication cere ceremony at Fisk: To. our office manager, Miss Miriam Alpert, 


University, Nashville the Secretary as well as the other officers of  _—Society 
| Ruth Shonle Cavan, inauguration of Presi —_ the Society express appreciation of her fine priate 
-Lelan Henry Carlson, Rockford College and sllectinn in at! 

a Jobn A. Clausen, Robert Straus, Bernard Kut- spirit and effective © in main g the able t 
4 


ner; meeting of Joint Committee on Public Health smo smooth flow flow of of operations of of our office. Mal —s 


Llewelyn ‘Gross, inauguration of Chancellor Clif- Secretary standin 
Cook Furnas, University of Buffalo recomr 


Charles B. Spaulding, inauguration of Prov rovost ‘December 11, 1954 its 
Clark G. Kuebler and dedication of new campus, 
Santa Barbara College, California Dr. Donald Young, President 


Walter T. Watson, jimauguration of President American Sociological Society 
Willis M. Tate, President of Southern ‘Methodist New York 


of Sosa Department of In 1937 I the Sociometry 


Research, Bryn Mawr serve as a medium for publishing the increasing 


College ometry 
ze volume of articles produced by workers in a range 


MISCELLANEOUS © sociometry. During the past seventeen years its 


Sociometry has achieved a wide circulation and has 


@ From the range of activities and events of the come to be recognized as an important journal in q 
past year, the following deserve particular world of scholarly publications. The coverngs 
mention: of Sociometry has been with the measurement of 


ae 1 . The employment service function of 


social relations and social psychology beyond the 
x more specialized conception of sociometry somes 
Executive Office e ‘grown into an important time associated with my work, = 
_ From the beginning I have been closely associated 
the six issues of the “saerdonabe Bulletin dur- with sociology in the United States and many 
ing the past year, -seventy-four ‘vacancies for prominent sociologists have contributed in impor- 
sociologists were listed. Of these, 62 per cent tant ways to the development of the journal. I have 
called for qualifications on the doctoral level; myself long been a member of the American Socio- — 
and 38 per cent broadly on | the emaster’s 5 level. 7 logical Society and participated in its activities. The 


great increase in volume of productivity of sociolo- 
Of the total, about four-fifths were in apeeuedll gists in sociological measurement and social psy- 


affiliation . and one-fifth divided equally among ~ chology lies within the field of interest to which 
4 government, business and social welfare. It is Sociometry is devoted. The time has come when the — 

Pe that department heads and members aid . Society may wish for additional provision of pub- 

y this development by channelling listings to lication facilities in this area beyond those available — 
8 the Executive Office, not so much as a substitute i in the American Sociological Review. = = — ‘a 
for, but to supplement the ‘more traditional 1m the light of these developments I 2m prepared ‘Society 


modes of recruitment our now expandin to tender to the American Sociological Society the 
journal Sociomeiry without ‘Stipulations or condi- you 
emp oymen tions. I should, therefore, be happy if you: will be 

_ 2, New Quarters. With the op opening of the : advise me of the action of the Society in this ms 
new academic year in September, the Society’s osity ¢ 


are now located in new and more suitable With best * that I 


q ometry 


quarters. The century- -old Bible House at Astor Sincerely yours, 
Place may have lent an air of ancient ‘stability’ House, ‘Isc. | 
to our offices in their first days, but it was (signed) J. L. Moreno. 
‘inconvenient of access. The new location is on “that 
the fourth floor of 21 Washington Place, just off 


December 22, 1954 
Washington Square. The Post Office address, of pr. J. L. ye 
3. Finally, your Secretary would like to record Box 311 pare cy 
his debt, and that of ihe Society, for the out- Beacon, New York - 


$0 wit 
Executive Officer and the Executive Office staff. Upon my return to 
In the situation of our growing Society, all the — ten-day absence from the city, I found your letter — 


complicated business of serving the interests of ‘of December 11th generously your 


auspict 


— | 
2 
— 
— 
} 
|) 
iv. 
| 
— te 
J. 
Beacon 
| «P.O. 
Beacor 
Dear I 
4 
— 
— 
House 
‘Hous 
— 


Society but I shall request the appro 


priate committees to give prompt consideration to 
the attractive possibility that the Society may be | 
able to add Sociometry as its second periodical — 
publication. The appropriate procedure, as I under- 
stand it, will be for me first to request that our 
standing Committee on Publications make its 
recommendation to the Executive Committee and 
that, in turn, the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee be submitted to the Council of the Society y 
for its decision. This procedure will wacertanetaty 


take quite a little time, but I am sure you will 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


understand why it has to be aoe through. I will © 


tion of your offer, both as President of the Society = York 3, N. ¥. ey 
and personally as a sociologist much interested in ‘Dear Dr. Young: ee ©. Pax ie 


the contribution you have made through Soci- 
ometry and the opportunity you have offered the 
Society for the continuation of the journal under — 

With best personal wishes, I am 


President 


Dr. J. 
Beacon House, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 311 
‘Beacon, New York | 


= acknowledging your proposed gift of Soci- 


 ometry the American Sociological Society, 


wrote you on December 22, 1954, that the matter 
WwW was being referred to the Executive Committee 
and the Council of the Society for action. This has 
been done, and I am now in a position to convey 
you the Society’s favorable action. = 
_ By action of the Council, I am now writing to 
accept the proffer to the American Sociological 
Society which you made in 

- December 11, 1954. In doing so, I want to express 
to you the appreciation of the Society, with which © 
you have been so long associated, for your gener- — 
osity and concern for its needs. You may be sure 
that I know how deeply you are involved per- 
=, in this Journal which you founded and 
nurtured during the past 18 years. Whatever may 
be the risks and uncertainties, which necessarily 


attend its transfer to a new sponsorship, I hope — 


that its virile development under the Society’ 
auspices will be a source of gratification to you in 

the years ahead. It is our intention to continue on — 
_ the title page the words: “ “Founded in 1937 by J. L. 
Moreno,’ ” and I hope this 1 meets with your approval. 
In accepting this gift, I think it is proper to do 
so with the single additional provision that if at 
any time during your lifetime the Society for : an y 
-Teason decides to ‘this the 


your letter to me of — 


_ and second, to build toward a financially sound a 


It is our iamens that the appropriate time ry 
the Society to assume editorial and publication re- — 
sponsibility is at the close of the present. volume 
for 1955, and I understand that this date meets 
with your approval. I am asking the Secretary of 


the Society, Professor Wellman J. Warner, and its 


arrangements with your representative. 
-_ 


_ Executive Officer, Mrs. Matilda White Riley, to 
act for the Society in working out any other needed > 
Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Y Younc 


‘Dr. ‘Donald roung, President 


I acknowledge your 14, and am 


_ happy to hear that the Council of the American 
=" Society has accepted the proffer made 
I join with you : in the hope that the « dev elopment 
of the journal Sociometry under the Society’s aus- 
pices will carry out the objectives which we have > 
jt in this important field. The intention of the 
American Sociological Society to continue on the 
title page “Founded in 1937 by J. L. Moreno” has 
my full approval but I presume that it carries the 
meaning that it refers not only to myself, but in- 
cludes all who have helped in the researches with 
If the Society should decide at any time to dis- 
continue publication of Sociometry it may be a 
turned to Beacon House or to myself. 

iI agree to the decision that the Society is to 
_ assume editorial and publicational responsibility of — 
_ Sociometry with its 19th volume at the close of 
- 1955. I am glad to hear that you have asked the 
of the Society, 
Warner, and its Executive Officer, Mrs. Matilda 
| White Riley, to act for the Society in working out 


* 998 wale 
yours, 
Beacon House, » Inc. 
(signed) J. L. Moreno 


REPORT OF ‘THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER righ 


_ Six years ago, as part 6 peat of tue general reorgan- 
ization of the Society, the Executive Office was — 


aid in the strengthening and expansion of 
Society’ s activities and services to members; 


¥ operating position. During these six years the 


Society gone through a a period of rapid 
expansion both of "activities of income 


any other needed transfer arrangements with our 


for Sociometry to the American Sociological Society There remains, I assume, only the details inci- q 
der. without _stipulations_or conditions. I myself have _ a 
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— followed by a period of c 
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ap: In regard to the financial aspect of the origi- 
nal mandate, the Society’s present position — 
seems relatively secure. The past six years have, 
of course, meant major increases in expendi-— 
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oser to $2 


2 000 than to $36, 


closer 

tion. This seems an appropriate time to take This would have meant, not the actual favorable 

stock of our present position and our future balance for that year, but | a substantial deficit, _ 


In other words, dues income has kept abreast 7 
rising "expenditures, not merely through 
growth in membership, but also through addi- 
tional charges to members which became neces- 


sary ‘y at critical points. oak 


as a | 
the 
perioc 


_ tures: the 1949 total of $25, 600 had 1 risen to _- The growth in income from non-member sub- 


hav e in general been paralleled by an even 
greater rise in income. The year 1949 had ended 
with a deficit of some $3,000. From 1950 through 
1952, with the aid of the $10,000 grant from 
- the Carnegie Corporation, income and expendi- 
tures were held in approximate balance. And 
the years 1953 and 1954 each ended with an 


excess of income over expenditures of more to 2,000. It is due also to two increases in sub- 


printing and _tmailing the American Socio- 


than $8,000. As for 1955, it is still too early t to 
tell what the financial outcome will be; present 
“estimates suggest t that the balance will continue © 
to be favo orable, but that the amount will prob- 
ably be closer to $2,000 than to the $3, -_ of 
the two previous years, 
__ Thus, the long-term effort to establish a ne 


- of the total. Here again there has been an 


scribers to the Review follows a similar pattern, 
This is the second largest single source of the Ae 
Society’s income, now ‘Tepresenting about 18 per 


increase, from $5,000 in 1949 to $10,000 in 


doubled. But here too the rise is due not only 
to expanding numbers of subscribers, from 1,350 


1954. That is, subscription payments have ve 


"scription rates during this period, from $4. 50 to 4 
$5.00, and again from $5.00 to $6.00. | 
On the expenditure side of the balance sheet, 
publication costs constitute by far the major 
portion. Here the largest single item is the cost 


logical Review. This item absorbed almost ex- 


_ financial position | for the S Society seems, at this - actly half of the Society’s total expenditures i in 
“point, to have been successful. This position is _ 1954 which amounted in all to $47,700. The — 
further bulwarked by the Society’s reserves, 1954 printing and mailing figure ($23, 800) has 
- which, in addition to a substantial operating — : increased by two-thirds over the $14, 000 spent — 
fund, include some $35,000 worth of securities in 1949. Here the increase is only i in small part f 
and savings. to the growing size of the circulation. It i is 


Now, as we ahead to the coming years, also to some extent due to 


ance of a gph cerca favorable balance which | include more graphic and statistical materials, 
- _ might perhaps be used to support still further Inspection of the 1949 volume, e.g., shows some 
_ expansion of activities and services? Here the 80 graphs and tables, ranging in size from 1 partial 
evidence does not seem clear. The rise in ex- pages to whole pages. By contrast, the 1954 
_ penditures has not been altogether steady, nor — volume carries well over three times as many 
ether fp hs and ta 
altogether predictable from one year to the graphs an 
“next, The rise in income has also not been. en- increase in the overall page space devoted 
4 _tirely steady and there have been’ very real to such relatively costly materials. In the main, 
periods of doubt, even fairly recently, as to however, the 1 rising cost of the Review is due 
whether income would, ‘in fact, serve to cover to very pronounced changes in the cost of print- _ 
expenditures Examination of the trends in a ing. ~The Society avoided these cost increases 
7 : major items in the budget will illustrate this _ for a time—but only for a time—by changing a 
Point. a change which was in itself | 


- The main n item of income is - dues aid by “cumbersome and costly. At present, there is ‘no 
p p 


members, which constitute a at present about guarantee against further ‘increases in the cost 
_ thirds of the total. Dues payments have risen 
_ Sharply in the past six years. In 1949, they 
* ‘ue to $12,500. In 1954, they had reached 
G almost $36,000. That is, they have almost tripled 
since the Society reorganization took place. But 
_ this increase is only in part a result of the 
_ increase in the number of members from 2,700 
‘to 4,400. It results also from increases in ‘rates, 
first from $6 to $8, and again from $8 to $10 
(with commensurate inc creases for 


students). 7 connection wit 


of printing in the coming ‘years. 
Thus, _ inspection of such major budgetary 
_ items over the six-year period indicates a gen- * 
eral upward trend, but with occasional sudden 4 
rises in costs which press toward increased rates 
to members| (or to subscribers). 

Beyond this, there are, of course, many minor 
‘items in the budget, not all of which show 
similar trends. Of special interest, perhaps, in A 


| possible plans for the future, is 


| 


if the 1954 members had paid dues at the 1949 the financial experience with publications other — 


for 1954 would have come 


than the Review. These might be divided roughly 
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| hic 
ab the: is the Society's for 318 participants in this Fiftieth Anniversary 
earlier Bulletin series. This was initiated in Program. The tireless ‘efforts of Local 
. = a first | step in implementing the proposal of _ Arrangements Committee are evident here in 
the 1950 Reorganization Committee for a Washington at. every turn. And these only 
periodical w which would deal with the profes- two out of some seventeen committees and 
sional aspects s of sociology and would include © other arms of the Society whose work gives 
~ such items as: “news and notes; business pro- — evidence of growing professional strength at the 
ceedings reports of committees ‘of the Society "same time that it it requires continuing 
and of related organizations; articles having to and facilitation. St ew, 
de with the teaching of sociology, the training © A quick overview of the Society” s publication 
of sociologists, and other such pre‘essional con- program, over and beyond the Review, attests 
cerns; the employment bulletin; reports on further to the activity and services provided 
research in progress; routine obituaries; fellow- by the Society. Subscriptions to Current Soci- — 
- ship opportunities available at the proper sea- ology and ten other journals are handled mates 7 
son; information about graduate faculties offer- the Executive Office at special subscription rates — 
ing curricula in sociology; and the like.” Three : to members. Six issues of the Employment Bul- 7 
_jssues of this series were published and dis- _letin have been published in the past 12 a 


tributed without to all members. In 1952 187 applicants vacancies, for 


_ altogether. — 

time to be inadequate to support it. some of these were distributed to pro- 
An ‘example « of as self -supporting publication _ gram chairmen and affiliated societies, and 520 

is the 1950 Index to the Review. Those | of them have been sold to members. The special _ 

bers and others who wished to own it purchased — December issue of the Review has been given 


it at a fee. From a financial point of view, this c. wide promotion to scholars in sociology and re- 
had two effects: (1) it provided income to de- lated fields, with the result that 500 copies have 


fray the cost, and (2) it reduced the total cost been sold and 100 new subscribers added to the 
by limiting the number of copies printed. Some Review lists. Abstracts of the 220 papers to be 
other examples of. wholly or partially self- delivered here in Washington have been mimeo- 
supporting publications are the mimeographed — _ graphed in a 144 page document and copies are 

reports of research in progress, the Employrnent being distributed to registrants at this meeting. — 

artial | -- Bulletin, the annual meeting abstracts, and __ Beyond this, a number of publications are Zz 

1954 according to plan, the newly adopted quarterly - being scheduled, or at least considered, for 1956. 
journal Sociometry ‘To the extent that _such_ Sociometry, as a quarterly journal of research 

in social psychology, will be by the 


ing up to date this year the 

headed Index to the Review, which was initially pub- 
- lished five years ago. If this is sold at a nominal | 
fee to members and subscribers, it should ‘pay 
the meantime, the: Council in making its plans — - for its own out-of- pocket | costs as it did origi- 
might perhaps interpret present indications to nally. The triennial Directory of Members is 
mean that 1 the Society should continue to hus- also due to be published next year. A financial | 
band its resources, to add long- term services. question here. The 1950 edition was dis- 
only as these promise to be largely self-sup- 
porting, and to include free services on a year- , aoe. In view of budgetary uncertainties 


; three years later, howev er, the 1953 edition was 
to-year basis on! y as these may be fitted into ‘supplied only to persons paying for it. Which 


_ the immediate budgetary picture, = of these two plans should be followed in 1956? 


Tn Tine with the second obje e of the Tt would be obviously desirable for all members 
Teorganization, activities and services to receive copies. On the other hand, the net 


toward a period of expansion, and this may in 
be reflected in the Society's income. 


bers have shc du h 
e shown a genera expansion uring the “cost to the Society will be an estimated $2,500 — _ 7 
six years. The current reports of the other less: if only enough | copies are for 
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nominal charge. In a addition to these sched- who with characteristic generosity his 
—uled publications, consideration is being given own tour of duty and responsibility beyond 1 the 
_ to the possible annual publication of lists of ordinary: termination date and who passed on to 
_ available scholarships and fellowships, as well the incumbent enviable standards of administra- 

to ways and means of increasing the page. tive efficiency and objectivity. 
‘space available to the Review. the period June 195 1955 the 

Finally, beyond the regular work of the number of articles received and published was 
Executive Office in connection with all these almost identical with the “preceding year. From 
activities, each year produces an increasingly — June 1953-May 1954, 349 papers were received, — 


large volume ‘of special requests for informa- - and 74 articles and 8 research notes were pub- 
tion and services of various kinds. From under- 


lished, totaling 581 pages. From June 1954-May . 
graduates: come requests for information on the 1955, 348 papers were received, 79 articles and | 
of sociologists and current estimates of job research notes were published, totaling 580 


and career opportunities ; from Prospective grad- Pages. In $4, 112 pages of book Teviews 


areas and training opportunities count excludes communications, news, and follow 
if from teachers and advanced graduate students, q _ The rate of acceptance of articles seman a Edito 

bot domestic and foreign, come requests for ~ about 24 per cent—obviously an unsatisfactory — Rober 

textbook information and recommendation, bib- rate. from the standpoints: of both ‘contributors 
* _liographies on special fields, lists of —— and editors. It is hoped that this condition may : | | John 
particular training or competence, etc.; be improved in part by the Society’s assuming 
from business and industry | come fet responsibility ‘for Sociometry, but there is ap- Nelso: 

3s ; parently a substantial increase in the number Th 

from govern vernmental and international ‘agencies of articles currently being submitted. -Continu- 
come a substantial volume of requests for over- ing study looking forward to the increase of | ‘@ wag 

information on the profession, its size, com- publication space is urgently needed. 
position and activities; and from retired soci- | The increasing of the number of Assistant | & ‘8 

- ologists come requests for help in obtaining Editors to twelve made it possible to change a — 
visiting professorships o or research and travel general policy to a strict rule, and each | paper — 
‘grants. is now reviewed by at least two Assistant Editors al — 

requests can, of course, be filled in in addition to the Editor. Our authors have free 

- part by the Society. For some, the necessary quently expressed appreciation for the profes: . 
are lacking. Others call for recom- _Sional counsel of the Assistant -Tecom- 
mendations and evaluations which the Society 


others ar are handled through the kind efforts of referred to henceforth as Associate Editors. . 


the Secretary or the relevant committees. And Ps. The Book Review Editor, Richard T. Mortis, j Lee J 

4 b has carried on with the same diligence, efficiency, q 7 Fred 

body available information in such Society and good judgment as his predecessor, S. Frank Robe: 
publications as the Employment Bulletin, the Miyamoto. Bry 

_ Directory, the Census of Research, the Index Since June 1955 all papers have been « circu Leo 
the Review, the earlier Bulletins, etc. for evaluation and judged without | the 

- growing range ‘and frequency of such requests author’s name or institutional affiliation. Al- 7. 7 In 
seem to provide an illustration of the continued though it is too early to estimate the effects, _ e 


is not officially in a position to make. Still recognition of ioe sae : that they be | eae 


_ development of sociology as a profession, the if any, of this practise, the editors, almost | with- | 
role | played by the Society within that profes- S- out exception, have endorsed the policy and a q 
sion, and the added demands which may : of members of the Society have spon- st 
upon the Society as time goes on. taneously approved 


sd Respectfully submitted, i lee a Progress has been made in bringing up to 
Matitpa the Cumulative Index, which will be tee 


ew Executive Officer Printed in 1956. 
Some study has been made of our News and 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE columns and of the ‘experience 


MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL of the American Anthropological Association in 
si similar matter. The following recom- 


__ This is the first report of the current Editor mendation is made to the Council: that News” 


who assumed his duties in January 1955. Thanks and Announcements, i with the exception of ‘i 
are due the retiring Editor, Robert E. L. Faris, - Obituaries and abridged official reports, be car- 
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ried in a newsletter similar to that published by offset process s printing are being os with. 


the American Anthropological Association. ‘Such an eye to securing the desired flexibility of 
ephemera seem inappropriate in a publication at minimum costs. The experience 
of record with a circulation of nearly 7,000. The — of somewhat comparable journals, such as. 


"editorial office would be pleased to be relieved Psychometrika, is being re.iewed. 


oe of its newspaper function. The released space §§_ To date, ten requests have been made by 
permit of potential contributors 1 for the draft, “Specifica- 
tions for Manuscript Preparation.” Only four 

C articles have been submitted thus far, and none 


as yet have been finally accepted for publication. ibe 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 


rages. ‘The Editor is happy to report that all of the REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
following names have accepted the invitation of 
President Donald | Young to serve Associate ow 


mains Editors of Sociometry: Pace professional society ‘such American 


Robert Freed Bales Hyman Sociological Society. In view of the informative 
Herbert Blumer Irving L. Janis report by Wellman Warner, a somewhat 
John A. Clausen: _ Frederick Mosteller d briefer statement can be made concerning cur- 


Leon Festinger Theodore M. Newcomb— hi 
Nelson N. Foote William H. Sewell membership, membership trends and char 


acteristics of the newly acquired members. 
55 


| 


‘The Editor an and 4 Associate Editors have e agreed _ The total membership as of July 1, 19 
that | ‘it is desirable to extend their capabilities was 4,454. By category, 43 per cent were active 
for reviewing manuscripts in the field of research ‘members, 25. per cent Associates, es, and 32. per 
in social psychology by the appointment of a cent students. With respect to trends, it is grati- 
? special panel of editorial ‘consultants. The fol- fying to report a a membership increase of 3.5 per 
lowing list has been agreed upon and the Editor cent. The percentage increase reported in 1954 
is) now in process of inviting those named to was 7 / per cent and in 1953 was 3 per cent. The 
serve as consultants. It is probable that a few ‘proportion of active, associate and student 
additional names will be added in the near ‘memberships has remained rather constant 


future. ps) since 1951. Nearly half our members tend to be 
— ichard T. LaPier in the active category, and a third tend 
Urie Bronfenbrenner Herbert land of Sociology both immigrants 
Shirley A. Star emigrants. More is known of the immi-— 

Lee J. Cronbach L. Strodtbeck “grants. During the first eight months of 1955, 

Fred E. Fiedler Paul Tormmce 586 new members were added. The comparable 
Robert N. Ford John Whiting figures are 585 for 1954, 448 for 1953, and 


ov 
Wits 549 for 1952. The number of immigrants, there- 
~ ll Robert  F. Winch fore, is fairly constant in recent years. 


Special interest attaches to the recruiting of 
In order to meet the need for provisional — students as a process of injecting young blood 
guidance in the: preparation as well as in the — into the social o organism. In the first eight 
reviewing of manuscripts for publication in months of 1955, 429 new student members 
Sociometry, a preliminary draft of “Specifica-— were added to our membership. The comparable 


i ‘pared and given limited circulation. A number ™ 1952. The influx of students declined slightly 
f suggestions have come from the ‘Associate in 1955 as ; compared with 1954 but the com- 


“Membership is one measure of the health of a 


Editors and others for consideration in a revised - parison with prior years is favorable. Professor — 


these ‘specifications. Warner is: doubtless right asserting that 
r A provisional manual of “procedure is now 60 per cent rather than some 46 per cent of 
‘. process of preparation and should be ready enrolled graduate students should be members 


.~ consideration by the editorial staff and Ex- of our Society. ‘During wd first eight months 
Officer before the end of August. ory 


the journal is years. In 1955, 113 members were 
‘Telative merits and costs of letter “Press: = Go as compared with 77 in 1954, 
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_ sharply. If these readers are successful, the 
with 487, Aug. 1, 1954, and still larger i cae to realize a neat royalty on the © 
on the same dates of prior years. There was a bn work ¢ of others without the author or the Society 


‘sendings ‘by commercial publishers has increased 


— 


excellent response to a gentle query (June 8) on receiving any return. | 
this financial matter. Of 1,003 members re- a The Committee carried on extensive discus- 
minded, 356 paid their dues as of July 18 and si sions, raised the question with other professional 
113 promised to pay. societies, University presses, and a number of 
a Credit for activity concerning membership is commercial publishers. After thorough | delibera- a 


due many parties. Of 106 persons in our broad — tion the following recommendation was 


membership committee, 78 sent in a total of ‘That. the Executive Office continue to | 


222 new: members. In 1954, 84 persons sent ins free reproduction rights in most cases, contingent 

a total of 215 new members. Of 107 Chairmen upon securing the author ’s permission in each ; 

of Graduate Departments, 77 reported 212 non- - case; provided only that requests for unusually data | 
members who subsequently joined our Society. = amounts of material be submitted to the ; questi 


In 1954 the efforts of the same number of hard Publications Committee for special consideration, — 


p The suggestion was made that further | stud 


given to this matter, and that permission 
seven mailing lists by the efficient national office _ ‘should be given n for current editions of readers 


staff resulted in 112 new members by July 21, 


Chairman, I wish to ‘express | appre- 4 Request of the Eastern Sc Sociological Society | 


ciation: Committee Members, department In. April, 1954, the following resolution was. 
~ Chairmen, devoted staff members of the Exec sent to the Executive Office by the Secretary of — 
_ tive office, and others who have cooperated in the Eastern Sociological Society: ae a. 
furthering a healthy membership for our Society. That 
= _ Special thanks are due Wellman Warner for his” “That the Eastern Sociological Society request 


the American Sociolo ical Society make 
‘Neadershi in regar li n & y 
P gard to policy and procedure. available in the American Sociological Re- 


me 
Respectfully submitte view for official statements of professional inter- 
K 
LIFFORD transmitted by the regional societies to the > 
‘Chairman: American Sociological Society through their repre- 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATIONS 

Three items of old business were assigned to made the recommendation : 
the Publications Committee by the 1954 Coun-_ 3 “That af the Becks wal = 


working Chairmen resulted in 255 new mem- 
bers, by the same date of July 8. The use of 


iew write to the 
cil. . These were: (1) To examine the problem "Secretary of the Eastern Sociological Society that clerics 


how to handle requests to reprint extensive ma- the is within reasonable limits of 


Society t to make space available i in the re al 


‘Sociological Review for official communications ‘The Comanittes 


mend (3) to the Council after substituting the word 
4 endation o e Committee on Social Sta- “affliated” for the word “regional.” : Bit 


tistics that there is a need for the publication 


of more statistical material. In addition, three 3. Current Sociology 


items of new business developed during the ‘The Society to serve as “sub- 
of the year. These (1) the request scription | agent for the UNESCO “periodical 
UNESCO for aid in the distribution of Current Sociology in the United States. The 


rent Sociology; (2) the proposal of J. L Publications Committee examined this request 
o the 


Mor to tende the journal Sociometry to 
Moreno to tender the j ia ¥ ‘0 from several positions, such as American repre- | 
_ tne Society, and (3) the problem of the aa on the editorial board, how much 


lar issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly. Each | would the Society be expected to promote the 
of these issues is outlined briefly below, and t ie periodical, its cost to members, and the amount 


action is of work entailed for the Executive a 


aoe ca The recommendation was made that t the 


. In recent years the number “of requests to Executive Office take on the task of acting as 
articles published the American agent for this periodical. 
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The Gift of to the Society, ty, and After ‘consideration, the recom 

le Publication of Statistical Materials mended to the Executive Committee the accept- as 
L 


The 1954 Conill referred the recommenda- ance of Dr. Moreno’s offer. In making this 

tion of the Committee on Social Statistics that recommendation, _the | Committee 

4 and means be found for publishing more suggested: _ (1) that of 

statistical materials to this committee. Coinci- from President Y Young to Dr. 

dent with this action, information was infor- § express appreciation for the fact that the offer ia 
mally transmitted to the Committee of Dr. | of Sociometry was made without condition of — 

J. L. Moreno’s willingness to tender Sociometry kind, that the Society, nevertheless, 

1 to the Society. Your Committee linked these feels it should accept this offer with the under- 
two items in its examination of the issues in- standing that Soctometry should again — become ; 
volved in the consideration of Dr. Moreno’s the property of Dr. Moreno if, publication — 
‘offer. The Committee was in general agreement should be discontinued by the American Socio- 
is a need for the publication of empirical logical Society during Dr. lifetime, 

gathered in statistical studies. _The next title page carry the 

the — question was can Sociometry be used as a pos- — in 1937 by J. L. Moreno. a 

ation. sible outlet publication of such mate- (2) While the Committee realizes ditoria 

With this policy will be determined later, Sociometry 

study “tee prepared a be accepted for publication as the second 
An meeting of of the Society because of the conviction that there 
-Tications Committee was held in New York Reed for an additional periodical outlet for 
- City y on November 23, 1954, where these esti- materials with special emphasis on method and 
mates were discussed along ‘with questions of 
¥ -ebitorial p policy, and the desirability and possible * 5. The irregular issue of Public ¢ Opinion -Quar- 
_tisks the Society might run by assuming the 
- publication of Sociometry a: as a second publica- - In recent years, , the Society has added the 
tion of the Society. The minutes of this meet- Public Opinion Quarterly to the list of journals 
ing were circulated by mail to ‘0 the nm members 4 offered to members at special rates. During the — 
2 the Committee not present. : a 4 past year the pt ublication schedule of : Public 
- On the basis of these rough cost estimates, Opinion Quarterly has been so irregular the 
Committee considered the Society should question was raised of whether the Society 
- be taking undue financial risk by accepting — 4 should continue to take responsibility for selling — 


Dr. Moreno’s offer of Sociometry. It also con- it to its ‘members. After examination of this 
sidered that by adding $1,500 to $2,000 to the —_ , the conclusion was reached that the 


= 
costs for editorial “assistance and Society should continue the arrangement with 


the Public Opinion Quarterly for one more year 
clerical help, the burden of a second to see if the Quarterly has in fact solved the 


"problem its i 


December 11, 1954, Dr. Moreno for-— A. B. 
mally presented “this. proposal to President i> : 


to tender to the American Sociological Society OF THE OF THE ‘HE 


the journal Sociometry without stipulation or SPECIAL BULLETIN SERIES 
conditions. I ‘should, therefore, , be happy if you : 


we of the the Society in. In accordance with the action. of the Execu- 
this matter.” | Committee i in the spring of 1954 the Ameri- 


can Sociological Society and the Russell Sage 

e 
2 On December 3 30, 1954, Presi de nit ‘Young com a Foundation | jointly : undertook the preparation — 


municated Dr. Moreno’s letter of December 11 
h he Publi tt of three bulletins on the general subject of 


Upon receipt of oung’ letter of As reported the agreed 


| 
formally considered the offer in the light of the 


opportunity such a journal ‘might | afford the, and Mental Health with Dr. 


Societ f h df d official _ A. Clausen of the National Institute of Mental | 
ocie y in view 0 t nee or a secon officia Health as author; tig: 


Periodical on as a possible outlet for Sociology and the Practice of Medicine with 
ofa a quantitative nature. Dr. Albert F. Wessen of Yale University as author ; 
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Sociology the Field of Corrections with The 543 individuals. who the ‘Census report 
Dr. Lloyd Ohlin of the University of Chicago as blanks ks this year enumerated 750 different proj- |  aithous 
author. ects—an average of 1.4 projects per individual smalles 
In each case an advisory committee was ap- or one project for every 5.8 members of the bers pt 
- pointed. The names of those € serving 0 on each of Society. This c compares favorably with 1954 and the 
these committees have been reported to the and 1953, when one project was reported for of proj 
Executive Committee. every 7.7 and 6.3 m members respective ely, but it tively | 
_ In the plans | agreed to by the authors the certainly does not compare favorably with the | appears 
attempt was made to have a first draft prepared — average of 3.1 members per project reported | active 

conside 


& later than February 1, 1955, and a revised during the eight years when projects were Tee 


draft not later than March 31, 1955. ported during the | 

| 7 target dates have not proved possible of realiza~ One function of f the Census blanks | has at tg 
tion. However, substantial progress has been — to supply chairmen of the various sections of ' 

q tral: a 
made. national and regional meetings with informa- age 1.6 

= The first draft of a bulletin on Sociology and tion as to the research being done by members __ The 


the ar 
project 
leads t tl 
per prc 


Is 4 ~ Mental Health was completed and reviewed by who might possibly prepare papers to be read 
the advisory committee. Dr. Clausen is at these meetings. We recommend that during 


completing his revision and indicates that the next year the Research Committee ascertain 
: “y revised dr draft will be submitted in late August how many participants at the meetings were 


0 
Dr. Wessen reports that his first draft will to do some research on the number of projects ® ( 


be submitted to the committee -some- which | actually are completed and published, suppor’ 


carryin 
of doll 
approx! 
195 5 it 
Source 


AS 


support 
foundat 
dropper 
ber of 
second 
cerned 


time in August. Many of the 750 projects reported this year 
he A revised draft of the bulletin on Lever dl have been reported many tinles in prior years, 
in the Field of Corrections was ‘submitted in There is great need to have a more « objective 
July 1955. _ This draft is now being read by . index of the ‘Tesarch nati of sociologists, 
representatives of the Foundation and the 
American Sociological Society for final decision ocation of Projects to Fields — 
as to publication, fields into which Drojects are classed 
Respectfully st submitted, _ are not very meaningful. This fact has been com- 
LEONARD S. Corrrett, JR. on in every recent research report. In 
it Editor spite of this the categories continue to be used, 


he fiel a 
REPORT OF ‘THE COMMIT’ {ITTEE ON the field in which most sociologists prefer to 


wr Classify ‘their projects. This year 91 research 
_ RESEARCH ‘projects were listed as a first choice in the field 


‘The Census of Research, as presently carried — r of Social Psychology and 71 were so listed as listed a 
on, is apparently | a poor instrument to ascertain a second choice. For whatever ‘it may mean, bution 
the amount of research being done by members _ the fields with the five most numerous projects — was _re 
the American’ Sociological Society, because were Social Psychology, Marriage and the discrep 
the returns are so small as to be meaningless. highest 


Familiy, Industrial and Occupational Sociology, 
Only 543 (12 per cent) of the total member- 3 Population, and Social Organization. The five — 
“a ship of 4,376 polled returned the Census blanks. fields out of the twenty- four with the fewest 
a More informative, but still leaving much to be : listed projects were, from the lowest to the 
_ desired, were the returns from a postcard sur- = highest : Social Pathology, Public Opinion, Edu- 
The 1e postcards contained three questions cational Sociology, Social Welfare, and Small 
- which: the members were urged in an accom- Group Analysis. Part of the reason for these — 
~ panying letter to check and return. In spite of fields’ ranking so low seems to be due to o the 
x the ease of doing this, somewhat less than one- fact that sociologists prefer to classify their 


this ye: 
calculat 
fifths ¢ 

of ‘SUP 
financiz 


_ third (32 per cent) of the membership returned — ‘Tesearch in a more inclusive category. For ex- 
q the “cards. Assuming that what bias there ample, the second choice of 
. would operate in the direction of stimulating listing a project as in the field of Social Psy- 


the members doing research to report it, a con- chology is Small Group Analysis; in Marriage of the 
_ Servative estimate of the total research activity and the Family it is Population and Social Psy- 

= of the membership would be around 20 per cent ie in Criminology it is Social Pathology; 4 

aa 861 reported that they were engaged in in Medical Sociology i it is Social Welfare. a 


research. Of those who reported, only about 

two-fifths (38 per cent) indicated that they were Regional Reporting 
engaged in any research activity; about was true in the last ys year’ s East- 

three. fifths (62 cent) said that they were, North Central and the Middle Atlantic Regions 


most I 
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report the greatest number of research projects, 7 be done to promote the research activities oan” . . 


although these are not the regions with the the Society. 


average of active and associate mem- Respectively submitted, 


bers per project. In the Mountain, the Pacific, WALTER Bork 
the West-South Central Regions thenumber A. Lee CoLEMAN val 
of projects reported is, for the most part, rela-— Jack ELINSON 
tively low, but the productivity ‘of these r regions: HOWARD FREEMAN 
= to be high when the average number of _ _Manrorp KuHN © 
active and associate members per project is ‘HENRY 
considered. These latter regions have 1.1, 1.  _ERWIN SMIGEL 
1.3 active and associate members respec- 

tively per project, whereas the East-North Cen- a 

tral and the Middle Atlantic Regions aver- Chairman 

~The two last named ‘Tegions average high in REPORT OF THE C COMMITTEE ON 

the amount of dollars” budgeted per research “a ETHICAL PRINCIPLES IN 

project, though the W est-North Central Region RESEARCH CH 


leads the list with an average of $5,201 budgeted eid oe 
per project for 1955. In 1955 no financial esti- _ The work of your Committee on ee ar’ 
mate of a dollar contribution was made for the = in Th at C 
labor of those who did not indicate financial — _ the Committee which preceded it. That Com- Ps 
mittee, after canvassing the several possible = 

I te of this, the av way s of beginning the project of codifying ¥ 


per project budgeted feasible starting- “point was in the area of 


approximately the same as that for 1954, For 
teacher-student relationships. Your Committee 
1955 it is $3,829 per project listed as ote this year, therefore, has pro oceeded from this _ 


Skee’ of Funds Dr. William Kolb was was assigned the task of 

was true “for 1984, ‘the greatest collating the "experiences of other groups 
support for research this year was receiv ed from their efforts to develop ethical codes. A copy 
foundations — $388, 610. Government support. of his report is appended. His conclusion is : 

_ dropped into third dest ie terms of the num- follows: “Judging by the lack of activity in an 
ber of projects supported, but remained disciplines except psychology, and the: irrele- 
second place so far as dollar volume is con- vance of the psychological material for our 

cerned — $352,900. Although universities were problem, it would appear that we start 
listed as the source of support for the secona ~ from scratch, both in the area of teacher- 
bution reported was $94,160. In 1954 it student -Telations and other areas, Tam as 

was reported | to be over $150, 000, but this vinced a as ever of the necessity of work in this 


a‘ discrepancy is | probably due to the fact that field, but more aware of the lack of guide- 


=. 
highest number of projects, their dollar contri- Poss in the academic areas. Fieri aioe 


this year (1955) | no unancial contribution was _ Dr. Walter Firey and Dr. Reinhard Bendix, 


caleulate d ‘where, mone was listed. Over two- fully recognizing that a questionnaire is not a 7" 


of ‘Support. ‘Altogether the 127 7 


"financial support for yr their research tionnaire which was submitted to the chairman 


$1 398,220 budgeted fo for 1953. of sociology departments in 37 institutions. 


yy Replies were received from 26 and are presented 


=? 
-Conclusi in the accompanying report. F 


Your Committee does not feel itself to be in — 


view of the ‘ton of returns and position ‘to make any specific 1 


the difficulty of interpreting the meaningfulness i tions with respect to ethical practices in teacher- 
of the information secured, the utility of student relationships. Your Chairman has, 
without consultation with the Com- 
feel sure that many of the projects which are mittee, drawn up a statement of five possible 
reported never ‘completed; some probably recommendations to serve as basis for the 


. are re never started. This committee—as well work of a new committee, if such a committee 


| most happy to receive concrete suggestions 


others to come, we are sure- — would be ‘is appointed: 


Faculty should discourage Incompetent stu- 
‘trom ‘the ‘membership on what should and can dents training either at 
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end of the first year of graduate study or as Chairman the Committee, “asking to 


soon as the faculty comes to an “detail of problems an and experiences 
respect to their competency. ee in developing the codes, even though for the 
2. Faculty should permit considerable freedom most part the ‘codes were not centered on our 
choice of dissertation problems. problem. I regret to report that I have not 
3. Graduate students should be kept on as -assist- received a reply. pale 
not longer than two or three years. Judging by the lack of ac activity in all disci. 
: by 4. Faculty | has the responsibility for making sug- plines except psychology, and the irrelevance of — 
gestions to a candidate with respect to mannerisms, the psychological material for our problem, it 
3 _ dress, personality quirks, etc., which they feel might — would appear that we start almost from scratch, 
militate against his professional success. = = =——— both in the area of teacher-student relations and 
ts Faculty should be "encouraged to spend time other areas. I am as convinced as ever of the 
with graduate students in (1) office consultation, necessity of work in this field, but more aware 
is (2) social gatherings, or (3) formalized pecan 7 of the lack of guide- -posts in the academic areas. 
Your Committee f feels that the results of 
questionnaire study should be made available to 
the membership through the R 
recommendations on ethical are ‘ab EXHIBIT B 
4 Jessie Bernard, Chairman: 


mitted. ‘The broader the participation in ‘this — 
Pursuant to the suggestion of ‘the 1953 


| 


Respectfully “submitted, 
‘a4 ILLIAM L, 


project by the membership the more meaning- 


ful would the recommendations be. 


y submitted, 


REINHARD BENDIX 
WALTER F TREY 
Kos © 


mittee on Ethical Principles in Research that 


attention be directed to “the roles and prob- 
the graduate students,” the present 


Committee has undertaken to 4 ascertain, by 4 


means of a questionnaire addressed to leading 


Braduate sociology departments, just what 


“roles and problems” seem to characterize the 
graduate sociology student. The questionnaire 
(See Table 1), after its approval by President 
Young and the Executive Committee, “was sent 
from the Executive Office on June 22, 1955, 
to chairmen of sociology departments at the 
following institutions: Chicago, Harvard, 
Columbia, North Carolina, Ohio ‘State, Corel, 


I ‘understood task it was to evaluate 


‘a ‘norms: ‘governing the relation between { faculty greatest of PhD?’ s in during 
_and graduate student in the particular discipline. - 1948-1953); Stanford, California, “toa 
Contacts with groups in Economics, _Anthro- Northwestern, Indiana, Purdue, Iowa State Col- 
7 pology, and Political Science turned up no such : lege, State University of Iowa, Louisiana State, 
efforts. One issue of the American Anthropolo- Michigan State College, Universi ty of Michigan, 
gist was devoted to graduate training but purely — : Minnesota, W ashington University (St. Louis), 

i terms of subject matter and method. anand Nebraska, New York University, St “Johos, 

Contact with the A APA was more fruitful in n Syracuse, Duke, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
I received from the central office copies State, University of Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt, 

of the short and long statement ethics, and ‘Pittsburgh, State ‘College of Washington, Uni- 
the name of the Chairman | of the Committee | versity of Washington (Seattle), , American Uni- | 
which had formulated the codes. Copies of versity, George Washington University (the 
Tew two statements were mailed to you; and latter group of universities awarded the greatest | 

I examined the other copies I had on hand. > number of Ph.D.’s in sociology during the one 
. They were peculiarly useless so far as student- year 1953). Both listings of institutions were 
& teacher relationships were concerned, centering, chiained from Bulletin No. 1167, Occupational 
recall, on emotions in relation to Outlook Series, ‘Employment Outlook in the 
teaching and, perhaps, on certain aspects of Social Sciences.” 

exploitation. The materials peripheral for Replies were received from 26 of the 

the purposes of our committee. 


bas Early in the Spring ‘of 1955 w vrote: to the | tion the res; he responses. yields the the rests 
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PROCEEDIN EDINGS 


1. RESPONSES OF ‘SoctoLocy which might militate his professional 


PARTMENTS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON ‘success? 


(GRADUATE STUDENT RELATIONS Stubstantial responsibility 


‘4, Are there sufficient scholarships, fellowships and 


ance 
lem, 
scratch, 
ns and 
of 
aware 
areas, 


present 


what 
rize the 


onnaire 
sida 


jas sent 
1955 

at the 
farvard, 
Cornell, 


sy 
iderbilt, 
Uni- 
an Uni- 
ry (the 
greatest 
the one 
ns were 


pational | 


the 


depart- 


Tabula- | 


by 


ae 
q No responsibility at all = 


More than sufficient In what capacity should faculty members be 


encouraged to spend time with graduate stu- 
ess an su cien dents? 
Office consultation 
Formalized contacts. 


a ‘These results can be regrouped into two cate- 
gories: _ those indicating substantial | agree- 
| oe Do you know of ‘any apparently gifted students _ ment among departmental chairmen as to prob-— 
who were unable to do graduate work or to lematic areas and modes of ‘procedure; and > 
ae complete their Ph.D. for lack of such assist- ’ (2) those indicating | little consensus “among 


departmental chairmen as to problematic areas: 


» Matters about which substantial 


ment exists: Departmental chairmen over- 
whelmingly agree that there are “less than = J 
their dare rather sufficient” scholarships, fellowships and assist- 
more financial assistance further agree that the stipends which go with 
these grants are “less than adequate.” Also, 
Through prospective e is considerable agreement that “few? or 
Other apparently gifted students have been un- 


able to do graduate work or _ complete their 
what stage be Ph.D. for lack of financial aesistance. 


chairmen tend to agree among themselves that 


ear 
yar "students should be discouraged from continuing 
soon as faculty agree we toward tl their degree beyond their r level of com- - 
petence, either at the end of the first y year or 
ipa ae alae: as soon as the faculty comes to an agreement 
the student. In the selection of disserta- 
tion topics, chairmen predominantly report that 
this is done by the student, though some kind 
faculty approval is commonly required (judg- 
‘No limit by respondents’ write- in comments and the 
‘Until dissertation completed r? in item 7 of 
How are dissertation topics questionnaire). ‘There i is substantial consensus: 
aseiiel among chairmen that students should have con- 


the student siderable freedom in their choice of dissertation 


& (2) Matters about which little consensus 

prevails: In the less strictly academic aspects 


6 


roles and problems” there — 


choice | dissertation? is less consensus apparent among departmental 
Largely 19 we The modal | response concerning 
capacity in which faculty members should be 
Slightly encouraged to spend time with graduat d 
p graduate stu ents 


x To what extent is a department responsible for Professional contacts” and “social gatherings” _ 

suggestions to a candidate with respect received more than negligible approval from 
to ‘mannerisms, dress, ‘personality quirks, etc, chairmen. In ‘regard to departmental Tesponsi- 


8 Should s students shave complete freed dom graduate students 
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Accordingly, it is hope that in the near 


AMERICAN” SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
bility. students who have profes- committee’ responsibilities with maximum ease 
sionally undesirable mannerisms, dress, and per- and efficiency. 


We are delighted t that the Society is coming 


that minor ts there will do all we can, in connection “with local 
~ nearly a as Many responses opposite “substantial _ arrangements, to” help make the meetings re- 
‘Tesponsibility. and enjoyable for us all. Toward that 
Finally, concerning the means for encourag- end, we will very much appreciate it if anyone 
. “ing good students to continue toward their de- in n the Society will pass on to us any ideas o on 
: gree rather than drop out, the principal method things we should plan to do or to arrange for 
approved by chairmen, from the alternatives: in connection with the 1956 annual meeting. iw 
noted, was “by more financial assistance.” How- Respectfully s submitted, — 
ever, “personal encouragement in conference” Epcar A. 
“prospective job opportunities” were also malt at ink, 


; would appear to have some congruence REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
with the responses to ‘the items concerning the “MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


less academic aspects of graduate students’ roles. STA ATISTICS 
the grossest observations can be made ott, 


from so preliminary an inquiry as this. There is ‘The mandate of tl nog committee was to “in- 
some division of opinion among chairmen in , vestigate the present — state of marriage and 
to all items, more so with respect in close co-operation with 
some than to others. The significance of these — the Council and | xecutive Committee, | 
however, is by no means clear, and vestigate and pr improvement | of them.” 


i it would be rash to draw immediate iabeeiens _ Because of the non- -existence of any ‘foe 


"relying additional instruments _besides a meeting; its deliberations were conducted by 


2 from them. Only a more probing g investigation, for expenses — the committee has never held a 
questionnaire, will be be able to ascertain in which | ‘mail and at times by long distance telephone. 


areas of graduate student-faculty relationships After some exchange of views the committee 


_ there is the greatest ambiguity of standards © agreed that since a couple of articles had ap- 
and in which areas there is the greatest con- ‘peared in recent years” which described the 
7 sensus. The successor to this committee might : ‘general status of marriage and divorce statistics, i 
; oy well ‘consider directing some c of its attention to _ there was no great need for further investiga- 
- this of the current situation. Rather we felt 
‘Respectfully submitted, that our efforts “would probably be 
Benprx warded if they were dedicated to the improve- 
Frreey ment of these statistics. We had learned of 
‘the. ‘program | to set up a registration area by 
CAL states for statistics on marriages on January 1, 
1956, and to set 1 up a corresponding registra- 
4 tion area for divorce statistics on January 1, 
1987, Our committee concluded, therefore, that 
several institutions which were we should the i 


4 mie in Detroit have signature to to state and territory | in | 
names of sociologist staff members to serve on which we: 
has formally invited these persons to work on (a) noted the regrettable lack fox national — 
the committee and they have, I believe without ,,, marriages and divorces, 
(b) assured them of the lively interest of 
exception, accepted his invitation. gists in the compiling of adequate statistics, 
_ The list of members of our Society who reside _ (c) called their attention to the coming establish- “4 
in the Detroit area includes a few persons who — ‘ment of the registration areas on marriage ‘ 


7 are not affiliated with a college or university and divorce statistics, 


but » who ‘might be in a position to be of real (d) expressed the hope that they would | partici- 
help to the membership if they were offered, ___- Pate in each registration area, = 


(e) asked them if they would, 

and were to. accept, appropriate responsibilities. expressed the hope that hey be 
ill be, abl ing provide the National Office of Vital 
future we will be, , able to meet, organize and with a sample, say 10 per cent, of 
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expressed the hope that they would at banding together with other parties 
deast the data requested on the Standard jn local communities—representatives of cham- 
Forms. bers of commerce, of large marketing organiza- 
: _ Briefly, then, we were trying (1) to use our tions, and other potential users of such statistics. 
re “expression of interest in these statistics in the ‘This sort of organization has helped to provide 
1 that hope that it might increase the chance of im- support for the Census. We might also | cooperate 
in the statistics, and (2) to get with the bar associations, and in particular with 
information on what the registration areas as would judges of courts of domestic relations, whose 
look like when set up. pal views are readily publicized by the press. pal 05 
On point (1)—our impact on coverage—we _ An Appendix to this report will be filed in 
have no idea whether or not we had any effect. the: Exceutive Office for ha: informat 


- We did not expect any state official to assert sequent committees. = j= ~~ 


that our inquiry had precipitated action on submitted, 
of his state, and no authority did so state. RONALD FYEEDMAN 

the two registration are prepared to Rosert F. WINcH 
make a report. We received replies from 46 
states, from t the City of New York, and from 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, an and the Terri- i ike iti ti 

tory of Hawaii. Of these, 27 states, Puerto Rico, REPORT. COMMITTEE _ON 
the Virgin Islands, and Hawaii indicated that — 
they intended—if their procedures were ap- 


4 


_ COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL 
proved by the National Office of Vital Statistics _ STUDIES” 


to participate in the registration area on mar- _— Since funds were not available to provide 
Nineteen states, Puerto Rico, the travel expenses for its members, this Committee 
"Islands, and Hawaii indicated that they would had no formal meetings prior to the Washington 7 


»: participate in the registration area on divorces _ meetings of the Society. The Chairman has as had — 


a —again ‘if approved. Most of the political divi- correspondence with all members on several 
sions which will participate are willing to oo" occasions, however, and a portion of the Com- 
vide a 10 per cent sample of reports” on both mittee talked informally at the National Council 
marriages and divorces to NOVS; some of the for the Social Studies meetings at Indianapolis _ 
test indicated that it would be more efficient in November, 1954. Orne tine nl 
to. give copies “of all forms rather just a The full Committee met at the ‘Shoreham 

0 

that the major difficulties are (a) lack of legis- — 1. Arranged to carry out the secuneneniiions “ 
_ lative mandate and (b) lack of cooperation on : the 1954 Committee that we communicate with state 
- the part of local officials. It appears that these i and regional societies urging them to give attention - 

are not mutually exclusive categories since some ‘© the teaching problems in their Saran’ 

state officials indicate that it would take scion * action was authorized by the Council. = 


2. Made plans to gather available data on the 
on the part of the state legislature to make ,, number of high schools including sociology of —_ os 


the local officers cooperate. Perhaps mention typeintheir curricula, 
should be made of a third point—that some 3, Initiated the development of a fie: 

legislatures are reported t to be shying away from of high school sociology texts for the information 
passing bills that require » people to give informa- _ of the interested high school teachers. 

tion about themselves to officials of the state. —- 4. Gave encouragement to. prospective authors of ve 


assistance in is venture 
Society and other interested groups could make “Although the Committed felt. that high school Ti 


contribution by applying pressure t to sociology teaching should be supported, the 


jority is not optimistic concerning the prospects of | 

ar a the paragraph above. They seem to feel that achieving a great increase in high school sociology 
od . they who are in the state governments are not courses. They are however optimistic about in- 
re j in good position to apply Pressure because they creasing the impact of sociological knowledge on the 7 
be accused of empire-building. It elementary and secondary education. There is 


likely - that officials of ‘the federal government _ trend toward the inclusion of more sociology in the 
professional as well as general training of teachers. 


This is evidenced by the “Social Foundations” cur- 
4 Ticula required in the professional teacher training 
If the Society is sufficiently interested to at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
invest time and energy in it t sity of Stanford University, and several 
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anu of education. Commi tee believes 


‘ministrators. By this means sociology would 
a greater impact on the total educational program — 
as well as high school social studies. = 


a For the above reasons the Committee recom- 


‘1. The ‘scope ¢ of its liaison function be broadened 
include relations to other organizations and 
agencies concerned with the training of teachers and | 
administrators as well as the national council of 
Social Studies. Among such organizations are the: 
Association of College Teachers of Education, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, Na- 


tional Council of College Teachers ‘of School Ad- 
a7 ministration, and various other divisions of the 


2. The Committee be authorized to take appro- 
priate steps to increase the communication between 


- ological research in education, as witnessed by pro- 
oe in the 1955 meetings makes such com aunica- 

tion feasible and desirable 
3. The name of the Committee be changed to 


app t a nded- function. Review. 
something appropriate t to its expan d functio 


his Committee had previously 


that a section or sections of the American Socio 
_ logical Society meetings be devoted t to the teach- 
ing of sociology. In accord with this recom- 


‘mendation, President Donald Young asked the 


_ members of the Liaison Committee See 
the development of two programs in 


BB area. The first is on the ‘ ‘Teaching of Under- 
eae Sociology Courses” and the second on 
“Sociology in the Training ‘of Teachers. 

“The chairman has sent announcements of 

_ those and related programs to a variety of inter- 


ested organizations and persons. This was done 


hope that some non- -members of the 
- American Sociological Society might be e attracted 

Respectfully submited, 


‘sociologists and such groups. The increase in soci- = 
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however, and to suggest that — 
the session could deal with: 

“i ‘The content of the basic course or courses” 


in social 


__b. The prerequisites, particularly in mathe- 


tion, The Committee would like to renew 
~ sociologists can | provide increasing service in 1 recommendation, 
improving the training of teachers and school ad- 


6 The type of student for which intended, | 


i.e., whether the content should vary between 
a required course for all sociology students, in- 
7 cluding those in social work, on the one e hand, 
- and a course for students intending to make a 


career of social research, on the other. 


nig The Committee also discussed further a an- 
other recommendation of me year, namely that 


editors of the American Sociological Review be 
instructed to explore the possibilities for methods 


documentation.” 


in the various fields of sociology, 


of reproduction alternatives to letter-press that a a 


benef 


‘wns permit the inclusion of more statistical | } 


A further inquiry on _ this sub- 
ject has been directed to the editor of + 
The Committee recognizes that there are tech 


format and legibility are important, and that — 

the editors. must make decisions on what is 

‘essential te tabular n rege for particular articles, 


that the editor be petiole to explore pee: 
the possibilities of having authors supply glossy 
prints of relatively long tables and that, if such 

edure seems: ‘feasible, the should 


ithe preparation of such material 


(style, type face, and 
There was some of opinion v 


the Committee as to the feasibility of this tech- 


nique. The consensus, however, was tl that it was 


important to provide adequate statistical 
documentation ‘in articles presenting the results | 


of ‘quantitative research that the feasibility of 


ee ate technique for reducing the cost of publish- 


ing” tables should | be actively “explored. The 


REPORT OF ‘THE ON experience of some of the present members 


T held an on meet-- 


& ing at Princeton, New Jersey, on May 22. Five 


out of the nine members were =, Paice 
discussion. was carried on by mail. 
_-2. In its 1954 report, the Committee recom- 
mended that “the Society sponsor a joint public 


ES the American Statistical Associa- 
, 


might be helpful. in this exploration. 


Henry SHRYOCK, | 


Chairman 
REPORT OF SENIOR REPRE REPRESENT: 


ATIVE TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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tion at which the content of the basic course(s) — The e Council’ 's “central. _objectiv e is “the ad- -: 


4 
vancement of research in all of the social sch 
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OF F ICIAL REPORTS. AND PROCEEDIN 


often of immediate e practical c concern to research- have been sponsored by the Council during the 
oriented members of the American Sociological © _ Summer of 1955 at the University of Michigan and 
Society. It is suggested that persons so —s _ at Stanford University; a limited ere of nw . 


‘consult the Council’s quarterly publication, 


Lark 

Items (which is available in libraries, or from  agalatance. Of the 64 Geb rmray at the institutes, 

the New York office of the Council), and re- 8 are sociologists; economists and psyc hologists_ 
spond to its frequent requests for criticisms of n comprise a large majority of the students. A ie 

current activities and suggestions as to future _ The 1955 summer institutes in mathematics, like 
procedures ; and, concomitantly, take advantage the earlier institute held in 1953, were planned and i 

of the announcements of opportunities | for fel- r conducted under the auspices of the Council’s Com- 

lowships, ‘ conferences, seminars, and other activ- mittee on Mathematical Training of Social Scien- 

ities that are brought to their attention through — 5 tists. This committee has prepared a statement on _ 


ded Policies for the Mathematical Train- 


«' _ ing of Social Scientists,” which was published in 
directed toward training quali- tems, June" 1955. Reprints of this statement 


fied personnel for research through fe! lowships, won and the eager 


grants-in- -aid, summer institutes, and seminars to receive comments, criticisms, and suggestions 

are, perhaps, of the greatest immediate interest concerning the practical problems involved in - 
to sociologists. The following brief inventory putting its remommendations into effect. — ° 
indicates the extent to which sociologists have A program of summer research training insti-— 


r benefited from these programs during the cur- abs tutes for postdoctoral training of social scientists 


ly that 
itative 


t year. ttn: ad in fields in which sufficient interest is expressed 


a being developed by the Council. According to cur- 
“Research training fellowships, which are offered rent plans reported in the September issue of the — 
at both the predoctoral and postdoctoral levels to  Council’s quarterly Items (which is available upon 
nersons who have shown exceptional aptitude for request to the Council’s New York office), insti- 
research and who are seeking advanced research  tytes in the following fields may be arranged for 
training suited to their individual needs, 1956: application of survey methods i in research 
awarded to 5 sociologists out of a total of 36 on health problems, law and social relations, and 
recipients (27 predoctoral and 9 postdoctoral). — , quantitative _ methods of research in agricutural — 
Faculty research fellowships, which enable young economics. Details concerning proposed institutes a 
social scientists of outstanding ‘competence in re- . for 1956, including application procedures, will be 


wever, search to devote at least half-time to their own announced by the Council in the ee 
athe research while continuing to teach on a restricted » For the sixth ; 
glossy _ schedule, were awarded to 8 social interuniversity research seminars. Of four | 
f such 2 sociologists, for three-year terms. held this summe-, a sociologist participated in only 

First-year graduate study fellowships for 1955-56 one, that on research on human motivation. 
should were awarded to 20 of the 45 college seniors who five such seminars can be supported in 1956. Pro- ee 
uthors received _ undergraduate stipends from the posals for such seminars will be welcomed and 
aterial _ Council for conducting original research “under should be sent to the New ‘York Office of the 
[after faculty guidance during the summer of 1954. Three Council as early as posible, for review the 
of the 20 fellows appointed are students of sociology. of 1955. 
during the summer of 1955 were awarded to 56 No less important than the -Council’s pro- 
it s | college juniors, 12 of whom are majoring in soci- - grams for the improvement of research training 
1 istic ology. A total of 142 stipends have been awarded 4 and performance are its efforts to plan and _ 
is | for research by undergraduates during the three <timylate needed research in significant areas -_ 

resu a | summers that this program has been in operation 7 and to refine and i improve : methods of seatarch. 
ity of 36, or one-fourth, have gone to sociology majors, About twent tt f th Ke i] 
iblish- | +‘ compared Agogo 38 to psychology majors, and not | y commi ees bes e Council were 


thus" engaged during 1954, some of them being 


. The r fie 


other exploratory research. Most of these com- 
ma _mittees had at least one sociologist among thei their 

| work of the following committes is 

program of fellowships for training in the fields pethaps of of to 

political theory and legal philose~ ny as offered The Committee on Cross- Cultural Education was ; 

— for the first time in 1954-55 to br .uen training appointed in 1952 to plan and promote research on 

for research in these and related fields. Six awards the cross-cultural experience of foreign students— 

- Were made under _this new | program, one to a_ this because of the growing demands for evaluation — 
graduate student in sociology for research” > of programs ‘for the international exchange of per- 
German socio- legal thought. sons in the face of completely inadequate knowl- 

3 Intensive eight-week sessions in mathematics for _ edge of their impact. Exploratory studies of ~of 


Social scientists (predoctoral and postdoctoral) adjustment of foreign students of four nationalities 
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to life on campuses, and of th their interest to on “Immigrants 


adjustment in their home countries were com-_ 


and Their Children, ” and “Social Characteristics 
pleted in 1953. Preliminary reports on these studies of baa and Rural Communities.” _ ce) 
been published in journal articles; final re- VS. 

ports were completed during 1954-55 and their pub- Of = = 


similarly appointed as t e result of the recog OF LEARNED SOCIE’ TIES vie 


tion of its promise. Three pilot studies supported ing of the Council held in Washington, January a 


for research on factors in achievement by 
individuals and the possibility of early identifica- 2 Your representative attended the annual n meet. 


te final report, which will present the results of these 


“a market and to family income and 


by the committee have been completed, and — 20a nd 21, 1955. It appeared at that time, os 
ES the committee was engaged in preparing 2 7 "well as in documents issued since then, that the 


studies in relation to next steps needed in research ACLS is seriously concerned about its financial ( 
on the identification and development of talent. i position. ‘The Foundation s support which it has — 
_ With the publication in October 1954 of Council © had in the past has not been forthcoming and 
Bulletin 65, Research on Labor Mobility: strenuous efforts to ‘find new sources of sup- 
Appraisal of Research Findings in the United States, port have so far not been successful. Although 
the Committee on Labor Market Research a 2 ongoing projects of the ACLS were discussed _ 


_ pleted the research planning program in the mobility at the meeting, the critical fiscal problem re- ; 
area on which it had been for years. ceived major al attention, 
It is concentrating its present planning efforts on There was serious discussion of the possibility. 
research on family employment patterns in rela- — 

® broadening the structure of the ACLS so as 
tion to the structure and functioning of the labor 

to include representation of groups such as high 
school teachers who did not qualify for member- 


ship in any of the constituent 


The Come ittee on on Migration ‘Differentials spon- See 
sored a pilot study on “Migration and Mental bie. Although this plan was not accepted, the Execu 
ease” ‘resulting in a monograph that is now in tive Board has since decided to explore t the 
- process of review. This study was directed toward _ establishment of an auxiliary body to be known 
analysis of the differential incidence of first -admis- by so some such title as “ “Friends of the Humani- 
k ties,” to be of contributors to 
State for the 3-year period 1939-1941, ‘among capital fund to be devoted to the a | 


migrants and nonmigrants as defined in the 1940 of the 
census, and includes also analyses of differentials In view of | the Gnancial straits of the organ- 
‘in terms of nativity and state-of-birth ce, a well ‘ization, it was voted at the annual meeting that 
of the native population by color or race, as we the constituent societies be asked to agree : 
as a critique and integration « of data from other — th d f the By-L prerem 
“relevant studies. — the amendment of the By-Laws so as to double 
Preparation of monographs of interest to soci- the contributions of each society. Although this 
ologists is also nearing completion under tle aus- “move, if adopted, will | not go far to meet the 
pices of the Committee on Psychiatry and Social - financial problem, it was thought that it would © 
Science Research and of the Committee on Scaling at least show to Foundations and others being 


Theory and Methods. The Committee on Social solicited that the members of the ACLS them-— j 


7 has made arrangements for a critical a aves are doing everything i in their power. - 


view of use of projective techniques in social 


Over tne Ha the Council in a | number of ot of as well as from the humanities, at the possi- 
instances has made it possible to ca carry > out par- par- bility that the ACLS would be unable to carry, 
ticular research enterprises which might other- « in the future the useful work that it has 
wise not have been developed or executed. The — done in the past. The budget has already been 
Committee on Census Monographs was ap-_ severely cut and there is not enough money in 
“pointed in. 1950 to encourage the prepe. ation sight for operation much beyond 
= a series of analytical monographs based | 
primarily on the data of the 1950 census, , and 


to assist the Bureau of the Census in planning © _ REPORT | OF Poe ON RELA 


_In general, great concern was felt by he 


4 and promoting this program. A plan for the pro- TIONS WITH SOCIOLOGISTS IN © hs 


duction of some 20 monographs was dev eloped OTHER COUNTRIES © oo 


4 detail by the fall of 1952; and the first of al In addition to communication by mail, this 
the completed monographs was published in Committee held a meeting in Washington. Mem- a 


‘April 1955, press are two monographs of bers Present: Jessie Kirk, 


lie to the meeting, from the social sciences — 1 a 
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= Talcott Parsons, , Howard Kurt Wolff, re visits to Germany and Italy, and 
Becker. extensive communication w with sociologists in and 
- ship in the American Sociological Society in the The Committee nie be glad to submit to 
case of members belonging to countries other | the American Sociological Review a summary a 
than the United States has caused some concern | of these reports on request, if space to the | 
with regard to the mode and amount of pay- extent of 2,000-3,000 words can be granted. ie 
ment. We have about 235 foreign members in - The Committee also recommends that its suc- 
all categories of whom, as of May 25, 1955, cessor committee take any steps feasible to. 


some 156 had paid their annual dues, and some — “remedy what appears to be a situation diminish- 


13 he ing the participation of American sociologists 


in United Nations affairs. At present, certain 
vancial th consultant functions, » even of ad hoc character, 
it has kind, Inspection of the non- n-paying mem- for which Americans are available and, indeed, 
bers shows, however, that the availability of which their services have been 
_ UNESCO coupons in certain countries has little ‘cannot be carried out by them. The basic diff 
BD ny: connection with payment; there is about — culty seems to be security clearance | through — 
the same proportion of non-payment as in those the International Organizations Loyalty Board 
= where they are not available. gf the Civil Service ‘Commission; delays of | a 
__ As one step toward a solution the Committee — year or more in clearance have occurred. There | 
‘ibilit proposes that the Council accept either UNESCO are not only administrative obstacles, but also” 
oy, coupons or payment in the currencies of the legislative ones that are even more serious; the 
SO as countries. concerned at the official rates of ex-— ‘latter, in fact, are often responsible for the 


high 
high The latter proposal stems from the fact former. 


"mber- that in some countries the discrepancy between | At the more general level, the Committee 


~e the official and the u unofficial (black market) "recommends that steps be taken to facilitate, 
the that dollar payment often is every way consistent with national security, 
possible to make. However, no com interchange of social- scientific personnel 
meni the fe member present was well ‘informed al about publications with all countries. Such steps, it is 
toa. | the foreign exchange situation, and this pro- _ suggested, should be taken in co-ordination “a 
> posal therefore may not be a feasible one. = _ other societics, perhaps making use of the AAAS. 
The Committee also recommends that its the SSKC as RC organizations. 


ctives 

successor committee explore the possibility of 
organ- a grant from some source, Founda- 
g that 4 or otherwise, that could be used as subsidy 


ree to for reduction of dues for members from certain “ . # ode 
Jouble countries where payment at the official rate 


h this exchange would involve unusual hardship. It is REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
et the also suggested that steps be taken by the Execu- = AMERICAN _ASSOCIATION _ 


tive Officer of the Society to determine what FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


= social-scientific societies do about this OF SCIENCE 


problem; perhaps a Proposal c could be presented _ THE AAAS has made i ‘increasing progress dur- 
toa -fund- -granting agency represented ing the past year in modernizing itself to meet 
the combined request of several. 7 its responsibilities as the over-all body of scien 
Reports from committee maha concer. in this country. The new 
ing relations with sociologists of other countries, Secretary, Dr. Dael Wolfle, and the President, 
sociology abroad, etc., were “Dr. Warren Weaver of the Rockefeller 


‘Aoted as av ailable, In the tion, have continued to direct the Association’s 


h 
ling of ‘quite modern 


Noel P. Gist, re visits of foreign to Avenue N.W., por of you who may get 
the University of Missouri, and communications town while you are here might note the 
with sociologists in India, the Netherlands, and pons (The Association has surplus funds 
Dudley Kirk, re ‘the World ‘Population Confer- _Past years to. 
: P the cost.) The Constitution and By-Laws, which 


ence at Rome in early September, 1954. 
Robert C. Williamson, re visits to Germany, | Italy, have oom "like topsy the sedi 100 


Latin America, South Africa, and Spain. This is an years are being given close study. The financial 
exceptionally “full report, especially for Latin structure is also under study and a financial Ul firm — 


America, and should be widely known. has: been hired to assist i in the the job. 
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AMERICAN” SOCIOL OGICAL. | 
Mens of ‘ate concern to sociologists are’ acti vities, as it will undoubtedly speak more fre- 
as follows: quently in the future in the name of science 
(a) ac" Actions. Dr. ‘uiaiil Taeuber was in| this country, and will also speak more fr 
“decd Chairman of Section K, “Social and Eco- quently about the ‘elation of science to 
nomic Sciences,” and thus is a Vice- President of social world. io. 
3 ‘the Association. Dr. John Ivey was appointed one The new President of the AAAS is Paul B. — 
a five members of the new Committee on AAAS ‘Sears, Professor of Botany, Yale University. ed 
Meetings which will have the job of shaping the next meeting is at the Atlanta 


‘future course of the Association’s national meetings 
in line with the Arden House statement of policy. _ Auditorium, December 26- 31, although parts _ 
of the Session will be held in other parts of 


Dr. Margaret Mead was elected to the Board 
Atlanta, including Georgia Tech and Atlanta 


(b) The AAAS Socio- Psychological Prize = i University. The Presidential Address will be held . | 
previously oublsome matter the” Sociology at the last named institution. 
Prize has been resolved to the ‘satisfaction of the The growth of the A/ AAS is shown by | its 


special committee and the increase of membership from 22, 000 in 1949 
be called the AAAS Socio-Peycholosical Psst, tg approximately $0,000 today. Tt now has 286 
P “affiliated scientific organizations. 


study along experimental lines in the field of social "Respectfully 


be ‘selected by a conmaitios of the RAYMOND 


REPORT OF REPRESENTA’ TIVE TO 
be awarded at the Atlanta meeting in Lecember. DEW EY DECIMAL CLASSIFICA. ey 


_ and Secretary of Section K. This year’s prize will 
be 


tion project has been sporadic. I made some 


ome official to for further expansion of the Soci- 


scientific issues. It decided to support some 
such as fluoridation of community water supplies, _ and it seems likely that there will be a gradual 
_ the “world calendar,” and the National Science | _ increase in the importance of Sociology in the 
_ Foundation’ s policy regarding government grants Classification. The changes will be gradual, how- 
ir - for unclassified research. It decided not to become “ever, because of the wide use of the older 
involved in others such as a ban on all atomic and = system in. “libraries ° which can not afford re- a 
hydrogen tests; and it established many special — classification and reassignment of call ‘numbers | 


committees such as one on the Effects 


= (b) The Association gave increasing attention to t I recommended that the numbering system m of 
the problem of diminishing interest of high school the Classification be drastically changed bret Ss 
a and college students in scientific and engineering to raise Sociology from its subordinate ‘posi- 
Careers. Four types of action were taken: continued — tion since the beginning of the Dewey on | 
its financial support of the Scientific Manpower to a position of parity with other leading cl 
; made a financial contribution to the sciences, but even to be too much 
Natural Science Teacher’s Association to aid in the | 
_ to obtain strong support from the Editor. But — 
publication and free distribution to high ‘school eventually such Parity” may well be po sible, 


science teachers of that association’s publication, “= = 
“More Selected Science Teaching Ideas”; decided MaPHEU SMITH 


to change AAAS policy in regard to grants to state _ COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


academies of science, making the money available 

_ in the future only to selected high school students Committee chairmen, as af appointed by | Presi- 
_working on science projects; decided to include in Herbert Blumer, are as follows: 
the Atlanta meeting in December a special session Bem: on Classification, Stuart A. Queen. 
on the “science student” and “science teacher” prob- Committee on Training and P. 1 
lems. “Also the AAAS Council Meeting on December | 
will be largely d dt Standards, Everett C. Hughes. 

30 will be largely devote to this 
Selection Committee on Maclver Award, 


AAAS | circularized the ‘membership of the Committee on Liaison with National Council 
American Sociological Society for membership for the Social Studies, Wilbur Brookov er. 
in the AAAS and subscriptions to Science or the 5 Committee on Relations with Sociologists in 3 
ss Monthly. Included was a small pam- Other Countries, Talcott Parsons. “i ae 4 
phlet on the AAAS, including a list of the Committee on Social Statistics, to be an- 
belong to this organization and participate in to be : announced. 


-_undersigned’s belief that more sociologists should = Committee o1 on | Marriage 
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NEWS A _ANNOUNCEMEN’ 


The with regret the 
Bahar, Washington, D. C. Her scientific 
Go included labor research for the United 
States Government and planning and research in | 
. Occupied Areas for the U.S. Army, 
Herbert J. Moss, Associate Professor of Soci-- 
: ology and Dean of the Graduate Schs0l at the 
the ag 
eave in Europe when stricken by hi 
‘He joined the department as Assistant Professor — 
, Sociology in 1946. 
most of his time to matters of university adminis- 
tration but continued association with the 
Sociology Department, offering work in The De- 
velopment of Sociological Thought. Mrs. Moss and 
= children survivehim. | 
3 Bertram H. . Roberts, Department of Psychiatry, 
‘Vale University. was the Executive Director, 
Social Structure Study, at Yale from October 1‘ °530- 
until the time of his death. 
7 Hutton Webster of Palo Alto, California, an 4 
emeritus lecturer in Sociology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, att Vad 
Telephone Laboratories. Robert N. Ford 
_ will head the department of basic research in moti- 
vation, social communication, and organizational 
effectiveness. He has been engaged in research on 
training and employee attitude surveys. Philip je 
Siegmann will be associated with Dr. Ford. 
A related development is the awarding | of a 
“contract to. Yale University for fundamental re- 
search requiring experimentally controlled condi- = 
tions concerning the effects of communication on = 
opinions and attitudes. This work ‘is under the the 
tection of Carl I. Hovland. 
uv Eastern Sociological Society. The 1956 An- 
nual Meeting will be held at the Hotel mam Yorker 
in ‘New York City on mn March 24 anc and 25, =p 
. National Science Foundation. Research pro- 
posals directed to the Division of Biological and 
Medical Sciences will be received at any time. The 
“proposals on research projects to begin in June 


a 
a 
1 


sifi ca- 


ystem on 
social 


tion prior to February 1, 1956. Projects i in the areas 


University of New Hampshire, on June 25 "193s should 
is last illness. The Population Council, Inc., 


In 1950 he began to 


Alaba 


year 1956-57. Fellows will ‘normally receive pel 


for full time work for a period of twelve months. 


The basic stipend of $2,500 may be supplemented 

to provide for travel, maintenance of dependents, 

and other exceptional expenses. Somewhat 

larger stipends ‘be granted to postdoctoral 

Applications the academic year. 

be seceived before March 1, 1956. For 


e of 44. Dean Moss was on sabbatical _ further information and application forms address: 


230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. _ 


| Associates for International Research, Inc., 
a professional research and consultation fir rm in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has undertaken a —_ 
vey of the social, political, and economic structure _ 
several Eastern European countries. Among the 
sociologists who have participated ‘in the inter-— 
disciplinary group» conducting research are 
rwin T. Sanders and Leonard E. Griswold of the 
University of Kentucky, and Mark G. Field of the | 
Russian Center, Harvard University. 
Social Research, announces the promotion 
of Harriett Bruce Moore to Associate Director for 


Research, and Sidney J. Levy to Director of Psy-— 
chological Research. Lee Rainwater will head a 


| 


newly created department Director of Special 


Sociometry. Beginning January 1956 Socio- 
metry, founded in 1937 by J. L. Moreno, will be- 
come an official publication the American 


Sociological Society. It will carry articles of theo- 
retical and empirical significance for social psy- 
chology. The editor will be Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. a 
Sociometry, Russell Sage Foundation, (505 05 Park 


ma _ Polytechnic Institute, Robert 
Garren of the University of North Carolina has 


joined the ‘staff as Assistant Professor of Sociology _ 
_ and will teach in the areas of race relations, social 
Psychology, population and public opinion, 
€ Laurene Wallace of the Louisiana State Uni- 
_ versity has been appointed Instructor in Sociology 


and will teach in the areas of cultural anthro ol 
or September 1956 will be reviewed during } March. and rural sociology. — 


These proposals should be received by the Founda- = 


Brooklyn ‘College. Rex D. Hopper is acting 


of anthropology, human ecology, functional archae-_ "departmental chairman in 1955-56 during the sab- 


ology, experimental social psychology, and atical leave of Alfred McClung Lee. Lee is de- 


are included in the Division’s ‘Program. 
-_ The Population Council, Ine. is offering — 


Several fellowships for 


advanced training in the © 
study of population at ‘the predoctoral and post- 


doctoral levels. Fellowships will be available for 


voting the 15-month period to travel, research, — 
and writing in the United | Kingdom and in this 
country. Hopper 
15-month sabbatical leave during which he traveled 


around to world and on research nd writ- 


a 


returned in September from a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 


the year 1955-56 to complete his book on urban ‘sistant professor of sociology in the Division of 
organization. He has been ap- General Studies and the Department of Sociology ay 
pointed by Governor Harriman to a "state-wide and Anthropology. His former position was at 
committee on problems of the aged. __ Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
a the aid of a grant from the Wenner- _ Bernard Karsh has been appointed assistant a 
_ Gren Foundation for the year 1955-56 Walter Dyk pocduer of sociology in the department and in 
‘is Navaho for the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
Karsh replaces Ruth Hudson Rosen, who has 
thine, formerly at Golden Gate College, has been Eleanor Godirey has returned to the depart- 
Babow acting assistant professor in the School assistant ‘professor of an 
of Social Welfare. He is also continuing work as ab: absence of two years. si w,., 
research co-ordinator on a Civil Rights Inventory Robert W. Janes returned to the 
of San Francisco, being conducted by the Council | after a year on leave. During the year he con- 
for Civic a grant from the ducted a re-study of the community of Shawnee- 
ie) ; town, Illinois, which he first studied about twelve 3 1p 
Edward H. Winter has been a appointed assistant 
a rector, Studies in ‘been professor of anthropology. He comes to the de- 
_ pointed Assistant Professor of Preventive and En- partment after four years of field research in 
_ vironmental Medicine (Social Science), Albert Africa, where he was Senior Research Fellow in :* 
‘Einstein: College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, the East African Institute of Social Research. uaa. 3 a 
Sage Foundation. _ The department has recently obtained authoriza- 
_ ns of Florida. Orlando Fals Borda of a. tion of a program of studies leading | to the me 


Colombia, fellow of the John Simon Stan. Arts. degree in anthropology. a 
Memorial Foundation, who was «warded the Ph.D. 
in June, 1955, , has been appointed assistant director tig 


‘Indiana University. John H. Mueller, Chair 
i écnico Agricola Colombiano- 
AGE Sev, ‘ieee in Colombia. _ man of the Department of Sociology, was granted 
- John Van Dyke Saunders. who received the three month leave of | absence to lecture and 
4 
Ph. D. degree in August, 1955, has accepted a posi- Geman research 
tion as assistant professor of rural ‘tural sociology at the spices of the = 


Mississippi | State tate College. huessler is Acting Chairman. 


[Mlinois State University. Benjamin Charles Hobart, who received the Ph.D. in the 
Keeley has been promoted the of “fall, has resumed his teaching position at 
‘Vernon C. Pohimann, who hes completed the ‘Arthur Klein has taken a position 


work for his doctorate at Washington University, 


LeRoy B — is taking a sabbatical leave for on Joseph R. -Gusfield has appointed 


‘St. Louis, joined the staff in September as As- 


logy. 
University of Mlinois. Donald R. Taft retired on the fall 


on August 31, 1955, after twenty- eight years at Semester to engage in research on bs move- — 
the University of Illinois. A banquet honoring: ments. 
Professor Taft was given by the Illinois Academy Erwin Smigel is on leave for year 


of Criminology during its Spring conference, and t0 work on the sociology of the legal profession. 


the Department similarly honored him with a Alfred Lindesmith spent the summer in England, — 
dinner in September. Professor Taft will spend engaging in research in opiate addiction under a 
the first year of retirement in Turkey, where grant of the Social Science Research Council. 
he will be engaged in teaching and research in Frank ‘Westie has receiv red a three- ~year faculty — 
criminology at the invitation of urkish gov-- ‘research fellowship from the S.S.R.C. to pursue 
to a program of research in intergroup relations. ons. He 
The Department’s work in the criminology- will teach half-time during that t period. 
a penology- delinquency field will be carried on by Three members of the staff "engaged in ‘research — 
Daniel Glaser, who came to the university in 1954, fs "during the summer of 1955 under Indiana Uni- — 
and by Ralph W. England, assistant professor, - versity” Graduate School faculty research grants: 
who joined the staff in September, 1! 1955. England “Melvin DeFleur to work on mass communication, 
comes from the University of where Frank Westie on intergroup relations, and John 
he served as instructor in sociology sing 1947. Lieli on community Levittown, late¢ 
d He has also ‘served as consultant on prison labor New York. of a. 
- for the UN and attended the 1955 Geneva meet- __ John Liell and Albert Cohen have been engi 
ings of the UN on the — offenders. 3 in research asda aged in the city of of Bloomingtos. 
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George Psathas, who has been teaching = 
Ini itv. has b ointed instructor in 
Wale University, has been _a 
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e London School of Economics and Po- 
li tical Science. Norman Birnbaum has been ap- ‘ year’s ~— to continue as leader in ya Northern © 
- pointed to a lectureship, carrying life tenure, in “a Zone of the program sponsored by the ae tr 
of Sociology. He specializes in the can Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Sociology of Religion and also “teaches Social Donald F. Rieder is conducting research on the 
Stratification and Social Theory. ‘He is completing U. S.—Mexican border in connection with a grant 
work on the Lutheran Reformation and plan- to the Area Research Center from the Carnegie 
Louisiana State University. The 1956 Con- the Area Research Center program will be avail- 
ference on High-Speed Computers will be held able in 1956-57. Inquiries and application should 
from February 15 through February 17, 1956. be addressed to the Head of the Department of 
Topics include office procedures, statistical opera- Sociology and Anthropology. a 
tions and numerical methods designed for the Roy A. Clifford transferred last Ste oom the | > 
adaptation of problems to machine solution. _In- _ “Border” project, where he directed the Rio Grande * 
quiries concerning the conference may be directed Disaster Study to Havana to assist Olen Leonard 
to Alvin L. Bertrand, Department of Sociology, .* the program of the Northern Zone of the Inter- 
Louisiana State ‘University, B Baton Baton Rouge 3. — American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. _ yo 
Michigan State University. As part to the Committee on International Ex- 
Centennial program the School of Science and Arts : change of Persons of the Conference Board of the — 
held a symposium, “The New View of Man: A Associated Researcl: Councils. 
_ Synthesis and a Forecast,” May 16-20. Talcott 2 The following promotions became effective July 
Parsons, Harvard University, gave the principal , 1955: Duane Gibson to John C 
“by the at the section of the symposium ‘ sponsored 


shed 
Apeil Everett. C. University of Chicago, Two grants were received totaling $5,100 from 


- gave the address at the conclusion of the initiation Zz the National Academy of Sciences—National Re- | 
ceremonies. == == search Council (Committee on Disaster Studies) ) to 

The agricultural Marketing Service, U. ‘S. De- study the human aspects tornado disaster 
partment of Agriculture, has made a grant of — 

$20,000 to the Department for a study of the the Rio Grande River. On “the Flint 
social factors affecting the decision- making of following were active: W. H. Form, CG. P. Stone, 
farmers in the marketing of agricultural products > C. M. Westie, Sigmund Nosow, and CP. Loomis. 
_ The Michigan State Board of Alcoholism has ¢ p. Loomis, W. H. Form, R. A. Clifford, Arturo 

- granted the Social Research Service a sum of _ De Hoyos, William D’Antonio from Michigan State 
$12,500 to study the social factors associated = University and Harry Moore from the University : 


drinking and non- -drinking among high” school of Texas worked on the Rio Grande Study. 


Edward Moe was appointed professor of soci- . > Michi ae 
PP P University of Michigan. : Lowell J. Carr, Pro 


ology and anthropology Research), fessor of Sociology, has retired after thirty- 


effective July, years on the staff of the University of Michigan, 
Duane L Gibson was a staff member of which included serving from 1937 to 1943 as Di- 
Institute of Group Dynamics at Bethal, Maine in rector of the Michigan Child Guidance Institute. — 


thesummer of 1955. == = = = E. Swanson is spending the fall term 


ing at 


_ J. C. McKinney was on sabbatical leave in the Jeave at Harvard University, writing on the > general 

spring quarter. He collaborated _ with Howard» theory of social organization and the spring term 
Becker, University of Wisconsin, on a ‘monographic teaching ‘Social psychology at the University of 
on constructive typology. California, Berkeley. 


William Form has returned from sabbatical David J. Bordua, a doctoral candidate in the 
_ leave, a part of which was spent in Mexico. Ken- Department of Social Relations at Harvard Uni- 
_ neth E. Tiedke has returned from a 16- month versity, has been appointed instructor in the fields’ 
leave in ‘Cuba under contract between the Inter- of deviant behavior and social psychology. ime 
@ American Institute of ne Sciences and __ David Varley has been appointed instructor in 
aa Paul A. Miller, professor of sociology ecology. Richard ‘LeBlond and Nell Weller have 
Bs anthropology, has been appointed Director of ae 
Uni- Agricultural Extension Service. His place in Leslie Kish, Sampling Chief, Institute for Social 
grants: | _ the Department has been taken by Glen L. Taggart. . Research, has been appointed Associate Professor 
| _ _ Christopher Sower is spending his sabbatical inthe Department. 
_ leave in Ceylon on a Fulbright grant. He is asso- © Robert Blood is offering a new course on the © 
Gated with the University of Ceylon as a ‘member social roles of men and women. A course on insti- a : 
of a research team conducting an evaluation study tutional forms of health practices has been intro- a g 
of the Rural Development Program. duced by Benjamin Darsky in the School of Public 
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William L. Bailey (Professor 
Michigan Memorial ‘Phoenix for a tus) from Northwestern University will conduct 
study of | occupational choice career Elliott's classes during her abse 
__ Gerhard Lenski has er a grant from the _ Stanford University. Richard T. _ LaPiere will 
Social Science Research Council for a study : be on sabbatical leave from March, 1956 to Jan- 
recent membership trends in the Roman Catholic uary, 1957. 
Church i in the United i 


Wallin, with a -Grant-In-Aid from the 
_ Theodore Newcomb is supervising two studies Social Science Research Council, is continuing re Te. 
of the development of groups i in a controlled | _— Search on sexual behavior of married couples. _ 
Ratural setting by Alice Goldsmith Harry Edmund H. Volkart has been promoted to As- 
‘Scarr on undergraduate research stipends from the -sociate Professor. ¢ 
Stephen T. Boggs is engaged in a study of 
John ‘Takeshita, doctoral candidate, has re- community relations and in a suburb of 
ceived a Fulbright Scholarship to make a study San Francisco, aided by a xesearch grant from 


Rensis Likert is a member of the planning com- 

- mittee of the International Conference of Social 
‘ - Scientists and Industrial Officials on the subject of 
_ industrial productivity, which will be held in Rome. 


of the urban Japanese family. ping cme Stanford Committee for 


Survey Research Center is studying the 


a... reading needs ard practices of the Ameri- 
can |g on behalf of the Science Writers’ - 
‘The Moreno Institute is chartered by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York to 
offer courses on the graduate level in Sociometry, 
Psychodrama, _Sociodrama, Group Psychotherapy 

Role Playing. For further information write” 
to: Moreno Institute, 101 Park Avenue, 


7 


University of New Hampshire. Stuart 
who received his doctorate from Yale 
v June, has been appointed Instructor in Sociology, | 
succeeding Arthur E. Prell, who has joined the 
Staff ¢ of Washington University, St. Louis. 
The of Notre Dame. An 
Camaaition for the Graduate Curriculum in Cor- 
rectional Administration has been appointed, con- 


327, New York 17. 


sisting of the following: Frank T. Flynn, University Milton | Barnett has been 


of Chicago; Thomas J. McHugh, New York De- 


Board of Correction; Russell G. Oswald, Wisconsin 
Division of Corrections; and J. P. Shalloo, Uni- 
_Versity of Pennsylvania. 


Robert E. Pollitt has been appointed Gerth was in Germany on a Fulbright grant. 
4 of 


the Curriculum. 


associate r of rural sociology since “1949, 
has resigned to accept a similar ans at the 


Pennsylvania College for Women. Mabel A. 


. Elliott has accepted a Fulbright award to the Uni- = 


University of Wisconsin. David A. Baerreis _ 


Burton R. Clark begun an 


sal of the public junior college, with the — 


support of a grant from the Pacific Southwest Co- 
e Program in Educational 
of the Kellogg Foundation. 
Michael Eckstein has accepted a 
the RAND Corporation, Santa Monica. 
Norman McKown, Ph.D. candidate in ‘sociology, 
has been appointed instructor, 1955-56. 

_ Jan Howard, Ph.D. candidate in sociology, hes 
accepted a position as research associate with the 


Ford Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral - 


‘Sciences. 


has been elected Chairman of the department for 


s 4 The following additions have been made to the 


staff: William S. Laughlin, formerly of the Uni- | 
versity of Oregon, is Associate Professor of physical 
anthropology. Robert McGinnis, formerly of F — 
Be University, is Assistant Professor of sociology. — 
Donald W. Olmsted, formerly of the University cf 
‘Minnesota, is Instructor in sociology. Louis a 
Orzack, formerly of the University of 
is Instruct ] 

is Instructor in sociology. aa 

Faculty Fellowship for on Cantonese 


of Correction; Hugh P. O’Brien, Indiana Suistics at the University of California, Berkeley. 


following have returned from leaves in 
1954-55: Marshall B. Clinard was in Sweden on 


Fulbright ‘grant for work in criminology. Hans 


Morton Rubin was in Princeton as a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow for work on the Middle East. 
_ Orville G. Brim accepted a research position 

with the Child Study Association of America and 
a a lecturer at New York University. ae 
Harrison M. Trice is Professor at 


Robert D. is an Instructor at 


State Univ ersity. 


versity of Bonn, where she is attached to the Law ‘John R. ahl is Associate Social Research 


School and participates in a seminar on penal 
problems. En route to Germany she attended the 
meetings of the International Congress of Crimi- 


| Technician | with the California Department of | 


Buckley is a Teaching 


nology in London. She was zecently elected presi- ‘Brown University. 


_ dent-elect of the sane for Study of Social Prob- Fred Koenig is Instructor in the ‘University of 
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‘Veldemanis is Instructor in the ate school , the program involves an orientation 


. _ of Wisconsin Extension Division at Milwaukee. ee seminar, in-service training in the Yale New Haven 
3 Glenn V. Fuguitt was awarded a Social Science Center, and othe: training xperiences 
Research Council Fellowship for training in o~_e during the first year. The second year is devoted 7 

_ tistics at the North Carolina. to a dissertation in the field 


augurated in August, 1955, under ‘direction 500 in “first year ‘and $2,000 the 
of A. B. Hollingshead. The following were selected _ year, and they are supplemented by tuition scholar- 
as the first fellows under the program: : Bruce ships from Yale University. The closing date for Be 
Burley, | the University of Connecticut; Robert applications is February 15, 1956. For further in- 

Gibson, Louisiana State University; Ray Elling, write to A. BL Hollingshead, 1965 Yale 

the University of Chicago; and Sherman L. Syme, ‘Station, New Haven, Connecticut. Heap 

the University of California, Angeles. This The Labor and Management Center 

e two-year program is designed to prepare sociolo- _ awarded a grant of $9,500 from The Foundation 
- gists for teaching, research and administrative posi-— for Research on Human Behavior for research to 

: tions that involve training in the social aspects of 7 be conducted by E. Wight Bakke and Chris Argyris. 

- They will bring together the findings of recent 
dents: who have already ‘completed two years of ree on human relations in industry ; and attempt 


; " graduate work in sociology in an approved gradu-___ to dev elop an integrated theory in this field. mewn 
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Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties: stigmata, illustrated | by direct 
A Cross-Section of the Nation Speaks Its a from interviews, fit in with a picture of 
“4G By SAMUEL A. StouFFER. Garden City, , scanty in information dramatized earlier in ‘the 
New York : Doubleday and Company, Inc., book by the finding” that at the height of the 
1955. 278 00. -McCarthy hearings, nearly a third of the 

cross-section did not “happen to know the names 
The base facts about the Fund for the Re- ot any of the Senators or Congressmen who have 


ward 
of Communism.” ” Finally, | it is demonstrated 


= known to most readers of this journal. — 
surely the direction of a committee chaired —~- that those who perceive the internal Communist 
to be greatest are most likely» to be in- 


ion 
_ Professor Stouffer, parallel national probability tolerant, and that perception of threat an d 


_ samples (about 5,000 respondents in all) were 

in May-July, 1954, by the tolerance both operate as predisposing factors 
afl Canter which affect judgments about related “events, 
sch as the activities of Congressional j inv esti- 


and the American Institute of Public Opinion 
oF" d | special sample 500 gating committees. The net implications of these 


findings, as Stouffer develops them in a conclud- 
leaders occupying 14 designated oc- ing chapter, are that lone-ren prospects seam 
-cupational roles was obtained in the cities of the prosp 


“4 ena -section ‘between 10,000 and 150,000 in to favor the growth of tolerance: that intoler- 
population. Stouffer was personally responsible ance is to a considerable extent 
for analyzing and “for the present adequate information rationally evaluated; that, 
; volume. Since the book itself is slim and emi- 


in result, community leaders and the mass media 
nently readable and the results have been widely 
publicized, summary is war- 
ranted here. 


leaders are more tolerant than others, regardin 
re tolerant chers, regaraing supplementary reading in courses concerned with 
nonconformists such as Socialists, atheists, Com- 

public opinion and its measurement. | 


- 
ected Communists. a -Substantively, the reader may take legitimate 
istic interpretation is placed on these findings, issue with the optimistic cast in which Stouffer 
setting the tone for much of the remainder ~- has chosen to interpret his data. Events, to a 


et book. After showing that only minute Por Sore, have taken a happy turn between the | sur- 


a — tions of the samples evidence spontaneous con- vey made i in the midst cf the Army-McCarthy 
cern about either ‘internal Communism or threats = ; y 


4 ; aes hearings, and the date of this review. And bases 

liberties, precende for optimism are indeed present in the data at 

explore a series of demographic variables in rela- -Stouffer’s disposal, though it seems to me that — 
— tion to scores on a scale of willingness to tolerate — 


has given them selective emphasis. A less” 
-nonconformists. We learn that the following sanguine analyst than Stouffer might have placed 
factor: are associated with greater tolerance: 


le ht on th 1 - 


tion on “What kinds of things do you worry — 
_ than the South and in urban rather than rural about most?” ’ (saliency may be relatively specific 


areas, male rather than female sex , laxity of 
church attendance. Considerable pains are taken, to o limited cognitive spheres), rege eyes 


in the style of analyses in The American Soldier yes ss 
to establish the independent contribution of eac he my leaders and 43 per cent of the cross- 


aaa bl A f the Cc section aver that American Communists are a _ 
eS riables. American images of the om-— “great” or “a very great” danger ‘ “to this 


— threat | are then explored. It turns out country at the present time” : 42 per er cent of 

that more people are bothered about the possi- — _ the leaders and 58 per cent of the cross-section 

bility that Communists will convert other Ameri- that it is more important “to find out all 
cans than about the dangers of wartime espi- the Communists even if some innocent people 

7 onage and d sabotage. Bizarre concept ions of of _ should be hurt” than “to protect the rights ad : 


The volume sets a high standard in its lucid 


 witheat: of precision. A model for such 
_ reports to emulate, it should also be useful : 


= findings as these: 37 ‘per c cent of the com- | 


are in a position to wield a healthy influence. = 


|= 
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even some Communists are The problem is discussed in relation: to 
pot found out”; 71 per cent of the leaders and structure, cultural change, and role-playing (pp. _ ‘) 
84 per cent of the cross- ‘section V would Id refuse to 109, 59, 148). Cohen thus distinguishes two — 
allow an atheist to teach in a college ‘or uni- “different but related problems. First, how to— 
versity. In the data presented, the pessimist as account for the existence of delinquency; sec- 
3 as the optimist can find food for thought. ond, how to account for a given boy becoming 
A more serious limitation from the standpoint delinquent. The answer to the first is not neces- 
EE “of social science—the book’s heavy re reliance on sarily the answer to the second, but any answer = 
, analysis in terms of demographic variables in to the second must always ‘consider the answer 
the polling tradition—should be noted, not so to 
‘much in criticism of the pre. sent effort as in The first chapter states the problem, and _ 
_ the hope for further research along somewhat briefly contrasts the psychoanalytic theory to 
different lines. Stouffer after all, purports | the Sociological analysis. The former claims 
. the reader how “a cross-section of the na- — that the human being enters the world as a 
q tion speaks its mind, ” The story is is worth telling, ‘criminal, and that: the only difference 


‘information about the “why” of existing atti- normal man partially controls his criminal — 
tudes and the conditions of their probable drives, In Chapter II, Cohen considers certain 
change, howe ever, and we can be pardoned some other theories. He shows. that “disorganized” 
disappointment that the survey gives us rela- areas are marked by social organization, 

tively little help here. Demographic categories that Merton’s theory of anomie is ‘empirically . q 
age, sex, education, -urbanity, region, con- incapable of explaining delinquency. The 


venient handles as they are for gaining an initial psychologist stresses the delinquent’s prob- 
is grasp on phenomena, package all too Tecan em of adjustment (who doesn’t have prob- — 
= nately the analytic variables with which a social lems?), the internal structure of the family 
‘g psychologist or sociologist i is - equipped to work. ¥ the family is not the entire e world), and will pro- > 
We need more direct psychological data on the vide more information about the condition of 
motivational bases of the attitudes and opinions — the delinquent’s teeth and his mother’s pre-natal aa - 
at issue and how they are distributed; we also care than about the delinquent actions them- 
need ai an analysis pursued in terms of categories selves. A criminologist, thus, if he i is to account — 
“more relevant to sociological conceptions a for the data of systematic delinquency, m must be 
as reference groups, ethnicity, class and mobility. i a sociologist and social psychologist. He cannot | 
American attitudes toward conformity and civil be an amateur psychoanalyst, A second-hand © 
4.9 _ liberties, in a word, need to be approached in - clinical psychologist, or a curbstone psychiatrist. 
- the spirit of “basic research,” with resources and — “The Facts the Theory Must Fit” include the 
a broad data base on the scale of the Stouffer concentration of the delinquent — subculture — 
~ study. Such data might n not only contribute more — among working class boys, and its content. The | 7 
to social science but, I venture, would also offer _ latter is marked by its tendency to. be non- Bs 
Tess ambiguous guidance to social policy. Concep- utilitarian, as well as by malice, negativism, 
_ tualized and predictable antecedent- consequent — versatility, short-run hedonism, and the auton- 
‘telations, that is, could be substituted to a omy of the 
- greater degree for the element of personal judg- > Cohen relates the delinquent subculture to 
ment that intrudes rather largely in the e recom- the social organization as a whole by relating 
‘mendations drawn from the present survey. cae it to the problems of adjustment faced by — 
the working class, as contrasted to the prob-— 
Yer York lems faced by boys in the middle class. Thus 


seem 


ques ae itary one that accounts for all possible 

orry. Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the ( Gang. By. : unitary one that accounts for all possible in- 
Arpert K, Glencoe: The Free Press, stances of delinquency, 
ecl uF Tn | ‘Chapter: Ill, “A General Theory of Sub- 

| analysis that is applicable to subcultures in 
ire a nology i is the most significant work since eral, "discussing the processes by which they 


start” and are kept in being. ‘His point of de- 


- again, that good criminology is good sociology. Parture is the _Pragmatists’ conclusion that all 
The subtitle of the book refers to its major human action is an ongoing series of efforts to s 
task: to account for the delinquent culture of - solve problems. Human problems are selectively 
the gang, in terms of sociological and social- distributed according to age, , sex, racial and 


this Sutherland’ White Collar Crime. It shows, 


ledge and theory (p. 19). ethnic category, occupation, economic stratum a 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
‘social class. is adaptive, satisfies ously published elsewhere. ‘It is proposed that 
group individual needs, and, having an this work be the first in a series sponsored by 
- aflective quality, its moral values constrain the > the recently organized Society for the Study of a 
_ individual. To be a member of a derogated sub- Social Problems. The volume was edited and 
7 culture does not free one from social control, the articles selected by Arnold Rose with some 
it merely subjects one to a set of rules that * _cnane from the other members of the 
és generally disapproved. One is reminded < of Editorial and Publications Committee of the — 
Sumner, Simmel, and Cooley. The delinquent SSSP of which he was chairman for two years, i 
‘aladibeee, Cohen shows, is casually related to The book is designed to bring together im- 
the working-class boy’s problems of status and and representative articles of interest 
self-conception sociologists in the field of mental health and 
mw __ Chapter IV, “Growing Up in a Class System,” ’ mental disorder. The authors of the articles =. | 
discusses the characteristics of social classes that usually sociologists, some of them are | 


are relevant to the delinquent subculture. ‘T he psychologists, psychiatrists, or anthropologists. 
family is placed within society as a whole, and “a he articles are grouped in Seven sections — 
considered as a unit in a system of classes. under the following headings: I, “Problems of - 
Classes are considered as cultural settings a -and Social Psychiatry and Theoretical Overview"; a 
as training grounds. The resultant differences in ae | he “Social Characteristics of the Mentally Dis- 
ain. according to social class, are speci- - ordered” ; III, “Mental Disorder in the Com- — 
fied, and the problems of the working-class boy munity”; IV, “Sociological Approaches to the 7 
are indicated. Study of Specific Disorders”; V, “The Social 
Chapter V, “A Delinquent Solution,” shows Psychology of Personality Organization and 

_ what the delinquent subculture has to offer the Disorganization” ; Vi , “The Sociological Ap. 

_ lower class boy. Cohen also develops a tenta- proach to Problems Marginal to Mental Dis- _ 
tive explanation of the difference in rates of “4 orders”; and VII, “Contributions to the Under. 

- delinquency by sex, and of middle-class delin- standing of Mental Health.” ‘The best - Sections — 
quency. The discussion of the latter is particu- — are the most specific ones, i.e., II, III, and IV. 

; larly deservi ing of close study. His comments on |The o other section “headings are so broad in 
“The Future of Research” ” are appropriate. ion | scope and suggest so many other” topics and = 
an overall summary, cultural delinquency so much other material that some ‘readers: 


is a phenomenon of culture, society, and socio- bound to be disappointed in them. This possi- 


cultural experience, It is a positive thing: mem- | bility is anticipated by the editor when he notes 


66 


bers of the several social classes are socialized, in the | preface that “there are obvious gaps in 

but there is a Gerential content i in 1 the social- _ the volume” and that “An examination of the 
1g; literature in the field suggests that it is still _ 
, very weak and that its outlines are not Clear. — 

r of the failure to curb instincts, nor cut.” ‘Professor Alfred McClung Lee says 


in the foreword, this collection should be viewed | 


‘lawfulness. "Since of this char- for the volume by T. D. Eliot deals with “Inter- 
acter, it is unnecessary to invent any pathology f actions of Psychiatric and Social Theory prior 
to account for 1940” and consists mainly of | a recital of 
_ Delinquent Boys is an important addition to names, titles, and dates. It does not present an 
the theory of criminology. Cohen’s = integrated or especially illuminating interpreta- 
_ appealing forcibly to the intellect, is cogent tion of trends. The second one is a tabulation 
by Rose and Stub of reported findings i in various - 
investigations of the incidence of the different | 
_ kinds of mental disorder and includes a sub- 
of stantial bibliography. No evaluation or criticism 
Mental Health and Mental A Socio- 
logical Approach. Edited by ARNoLD M. Rose. mental ‘disorder to occupation by F rumkin. 
Now Yorks | W. Norton Company, The fourth by Rose deals with ‘mental break- 
1955. xiv, 626 pp. $6.5 50. 0. down i in combat. The ‘fifth i is a brief article 


This book consists. a collection of thirty- | Bowman on “Distortion of Reality as a Factor 
ight articles, six of which were prepared espe- in Morale” ” and seems rather peripheral to the | 
a — for this volume; the others were previ- @ central theme of the book. The sixth and final | 
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superficial discussion of alcoholism nine chapters in this part deal, with | 

a by R. Straus of the medical center at the State social organization, culture, , socialization, - pri- 

University of New York in Syracuse. Mary groups, social stratification, associations, 
In general ‘the quality of these six papers collective behavior, and (somewhat on pe- 
; a does not come up to the standards set by most riphery) population and ecology. The authors © 

| of the other articles and some of them seem —- that they conceive of Part One as a 

to have been hastily prepared to lack treatment of “the elements of sociological 

analysis’ dealing with ‘ ‘phenomena found in all 


is loosely organized and that the selection other: hand, Part ‘Two consists of applications 
articles could hav ve been better and more sys- — of the concepts and tools developed in the first = 
tematically carried out. The reviewer feels that to the special substantive topics of the 
more time and attention should have been giv en family, the city, minorities, industrial relations, 7 
to the formulation of criteria of selection, that — political institutions and behavior, and criminal — 
more emphasis should have been placed on re-— _ behavor. It seems to this reviewer that Part One = 
search findings and the evaluation and criticism could be used as a self-contained unit without | _- % 
of such findings with correspondingly less space _Teference to Part Two, if an instructor does not 
— devoted to general discussion and to vague or - desire to give time to the latter topics. The divi- a 
marginal topics, and that the materials should Pont I and is. not com- 


of topics which could th then have been _spparent why “the chapter on the is” 
be reflections of "individual taste or they may ‘the second part of the book focuses upon the 
arise from the nature of the field, which is cer- more concrete, substantive areas of sociology. = 
tainly amorphous. In spite of the criticism that A praiseworthy feature is that each of the con- — 
‘may be made of this work, it is nevertheless © cepts explained earlier are systematically incor- 7 
very useful as it stands and it is to be hoped — porated in the analyses of Part Il. = 
_ that other similar publications will be produced _—‘It will be readily apparent that this is solid 
The editor has done the profession volume of double-columned pa pages gives wide 
a service in bringing together an important — erage to most of the topics usually found in 
| of materials in a field that is attracting increased courses. There are no separate 
| attention. chapters on ‘social change”, or “social control” 
R. because of the authors’ view that these 
Indiana University should be treated as pervasive themes in ‘the 
Sociology: A Text With Adapted Readings. ‘ack of chapters" on religion on education 
_ is partly made up for by the sections dealing 
- Evanston, Illinois: oy : _ with these subjects in other chapters. . This = 
pany, 1955. xviii, 660 pp. $6.5 50. viewer, however, 1 ‘must confess to a sense Of 


devoted to reli apa 4 
of about two-thirds original text and one- third . ed to religion in comparison with, eg., 


adapted readings. condensed readings are criminal behavior or industrial sociology. 


the main body of the book, and both sets of 8 y Be: a 

materials are supplemented by effec 


bya a brief list of well- -chosen sources and read- 
a _ings, and finally by adapted readings, which for 
photographs, charts, and diagrams. In addition 

_ to th the chapters written by Broom and Selznick, 


the most part are summaries of articles and 


books that have been widely recognized in the 
there are chapters prepared i in collaboration with Feld of sociology. “Same of thé adaptations are 


Helen P. Beem, Donald R. Cressey, William A. — f clarit d Durkh 
| Komhauser, hae T. Morris, Gertrude Jaeger gems of clarity an conciseness: Durkheim on 
Selznick, and Ralph suicide, Freud and Malinowski on the 
hat ancient dilemma of the introductory Complex. The selections: of 


course in sociology—whether teach by readings are excellent. 


‘The authors disavow any attempt to intro- 
of concepts, methods, and theory— —recurs year duce a fundamentally new perspective, | 


“4 after, year. The Broom and Selznick volume rather to present funded knowledge organized in a 
to make the most of both worlds. For terms and principles om What 
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new is the unusual of char- “Mobility in Britain. Edited by 
acteristics: consistency in the use of important — Grass. With contributions by J. BERENT, T 
concepts throughout the book, attention to how _CHamMBERS, J. FLovp, 
sociological knowledge is gained (the research V. Grass, J. Hat, H. T. HimMet.- 
process), apt use of comparative cultural K. F. M. Martin, C. A. 
vivid illustrative matter, and above all, Moser, R. MUKHERJEE, and ZIECEL, 
an intellectually challenging level of presenta- : Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954. viii, 412 pp. 
tion, The book does not tal’. down to the stu- $5.00. 


- dent and it does not apologize for not talking | 


David Glass has played a leading role in the 
= it does not become kittenish with heavy - recent efforts of the International Sociological aI 
_ professorial humor; it does not become shrill 


Society to foster and to coordinate empirical - 
about the collapse of civilization, or anything y P si 


of that ki kind. It does not claim - sociology = ; - countries on a nation- wide scale, with a view to 


_ search on stratification and mobility i in different / . 


the world. In short, it does not use most 


international comparability and to later repeti- 

_ of the manipulative devices so tempting in the tion for measuring change. In the central study — 
Social Mobility in Britain, Glass” and his 

associates demonstrate what is needed and make 


an important contribution | to the body of data = 


~ forward presentation of basic ideas and facts. it 
if 
is not an “easy” text. In this r~“ewer’s opinion | from which comparative and trend studies will 


we have had entirely too too-easy intro- possible. 


ductory books, and thereby w we have not core of the book (about half of its 
the beginning student that respect for his intelli consists of the initial reports of a general in- 


and ology nd learning to of social status and social mobility. 
1S earning about sociology and learning to re- poi, data were obtained from a two-stage 


Stratified sample of civilian adults in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, interviewed in 1949 by a 


world of the publishing of introductory texts, 
_ but hews strictly to the line of a serious, straight- 


Selznick have . given us a a book that ¥ we can show 
_ to our non-sociological colleagues without un- | 
€ ‘ 
ideal in all res mrtg sufficient sentra was 


secured on education, occupational and resi- 

= on di statistics of and siblings for a 

as professional sociology, 000. rest 
teaching device for use with the average student. (over respondents) and ‘good 


sample to provide a baseline description and 
¢@ Only experience can show how well the book a number of important analyses. Analyses re- 


_ Stands up under the tests of varied student ported here cover inter- generational occupational oy 
populations approaches. My mobility over two and three generations, intra- 

; feel ing is that students — react favorably to a generational mobility for the older a 
a of the text, a flexibility made rela- social endogamy, and the relation of educational 
— ely easy by the organization of the materials. experience to social background, to chances for 


On the debit side, the sheer size an encyclo- social mobility, and to actual social mobility. | 


coverage undoubtedly will be intimidating Evaluati ft 
some students. Also, and in spite of deft ‘sim. 


between t t h “= 


2 ings inevitably introduce a measure : of jumpi- 

_ Ness into the flow of presentation. Finally, in 
a work of such scope it is likely that some points 

eZ of theory and interpretation will raise objec- a 


not as yet adequate for these purposes. 
In addition to the national sample survey 
studies, several more specialized inquiries are 
also reported. In one by F. M. Martin, the reia- 
tionship of social status to social perspectives 
and mobility aspirations is examined among 
v roters” in a small market town and in a metro- — 
-politan borough. In another, Himmelweit p pre- 


of content, this is the best introductory text 4 
reviewer has yet encountered. It is to be hope 
a ‘that i it will go a considerable way toward raising the outlook, attitudes, and behavior of “young 


‘the quality the much-abused introductory adolescents in grammar and secondary modern 


courses schools in London. Others ‘factors 


Cornell University 


tions, eg., the hasty treatment of the culture 
dag concept, or the apparent acceptance, at least 
in one place, of the view that the human being 
is a “neutral organism” (p. 615). abs 
thoughtfulness, sophistication, and solidity 


government — While the sample and ques- 4 | 


sible, but there is full realization that the data by i 
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“voluntary organizations, self. recruitment in For the research worker, probably the m most 
‘selected professions. valuable parts of this book are the technical 
‘The whole gains coherence from the intro- a which deal with the modes of analysis a 
- ductory chapter in which Glass provides frame- of mobility data. One appendix develops — 
work and perspective. Each study is shown to “cally the mobility indices used in these studies. 
fit a comprehensive ‘research program, , The Index of Association n (and Inertia) —the 
providing materials not same | as that used by Goldhamer, Rogoff, and 


ion as 
programs and formulating = from “perfect. mobility,” from— complete 
social policy. The sense of responsibility for independence between occupational status at 
social direction, characteristic of the writings two points in time. Additional indices for Bait 
coming out of the London School, is made quite Mobility, Entry Mobility, and Dissociation a 
explicit in Glass’ introduction. It shows also in derived from the same basic ‘concept of ‘ ‘perfect 
the special attention given to intended and mobility,” and the relationships among them 
actual effects of the changes initiated in the demonstrated mathematically. Another appendix 
educational system in 1944, and runs as a per- en formulae for testing significance of dif- 
ceptible thread through the rest of the book. - ferences between index values. Because the na- ™ 
All of the studies reported are, according of the data did not justify the amount of 
Glass, appropriate for the first step in a sys- computation required, the formulae were actu- 
‘tematic research program, rather formal and = used very little in these studies. They have 
_ quantitative; the subtleties of social relation- considered potential usefulness, however, for 
_ ships will be investigated later. , And all of the determining objectively | the composition of the 
studies use the same prestige scale of o occupa- social status hierarchy and for later analyses 7 
tions as a measure of social status and for — with larger samples and more refined measures. aa 
assessing social mobility. The method by which — None of the studies in this volume is an im- r) 
7 ‘the social grading of occupations was accom- — peccable model of research; all are well- -~written, 
_ plished is therefore of special interest. . hom honest reports of competent work and some “ 
standard classification of seven levels” was” manifest: considerable technical interpre- 
set up a priori, and a large number of occupa- - tive ingenuity. The main study of social mobility 
tions were classified by the researchers. In. order — in - England and Wales provides the most ade- 
to see whether this a priors scale corresponded ‘quate picture to date for any country; it sup- 
: { plies the tools and illustrates well the modes of 


some . thirty key occupations ¥ were submitted for = now feasible when data are available 


prestige ranking by 1,400 volunteers from pro-— aa comparisons of social structure. 


fessional organizations and labor unions. From 
_ analysis of the median judgments by each age, - University of California, wer nee" 
‘spondents, it was concluded that the a priori. 
standard classification coincided rather well |with yy, 
the views of the general public, and only minor ~ York: Ausesicen Book Company, 1955. - xiv, 
modifications were made in it. Evidently the 534 pp. 
searchers were more interested in ‘substantive 
results than in faultless techniques. Discussion This text in urban sociology is divided into 
of the numerous technical problems involved, two main parts, the first dealing with the char- : 
limitations of the sample and methods, and acteristics of the city and the second concern- 
‘Suggestions for further research will interest the ing “problems of human adjustment : and control | 
technical reader, but except for provocative within the urban community.” 
discussion of “ties” (occupations between which = The first part contains a particularly | good 
the respondent fails to distinguish), those well- chapter on principles and factors in the location © 
read in the eager literature will be oneal of cities which is a more detailed statement — * 
is found in most urban sociology texts, 


Urban Sociology. B James A QUINN. 


tige scale thus “validated” is acknowledged to on the spatial patterning within cities and urban > 7 
s only a “crude first: approximation,” ” but its population characteristics. The last two chapters ; 
use in British studies has already become so in the first part are “Urbanized Social Rela-— 
“extensive, and the main study in this book is tions” and Social Worlds within the 
$0 important, that a very detailed account of | ; City.” These are fairly good summaries s of the 
how each occupation is assigned in the standard material, but both could have been aoe 
classification is needed t to with profit to the text. 
The second of the book constitutes 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
"attempt to discuss urban “problems” “together type of classroom situation, the of other 
with a discussion of urban institutions. It is. types being “rigid authoritarian control by the 
_ divided into sections on urban housing, schools teacher” and “extreme Jaissez faire.” This seems TAL 
and education, government and politics, ‘manu-_ to be a rather gratuitous judgment considering — 
- facturing and commerce, family and marriage, — that no evidence is given to support it. (It may . 
‘religion, leisure- e-time activities, ev en be so oversimplified a statement as to be 
social-work, and—the ubiquitous final chapter — incorrect. Consider the singular success of some 
- in urban sociology texts—urban planning. © rae of the armed forces schools, and the fact that 
In this second part of the book there is “democratic participation” is sometimes a pool- 
"occasional ambiguity as to whether a particular ing: of collective ignorance. 
statement is a sociological principle, an opinion, | Most instructors will be disappointed to see al 
empirical finding, or a profession of faith. presented are almost exclu- 
For example, in the chapter on education and _ sively based upon American cities, and many, no 
- schools the author presents some propositions doubt, will regret the omission of a historical .. 
for “illustrative discussion,” and informs the = of the rise of cities. Generally, however, © 
; reader that if the reader ‘ ‘rejects any of these the book i is closely knit, well organized, and well - 
he e should formulate acceptable written for classroom use. . Most of the tradi- 
substitutes of his own.” Some of the statements tional urban topics are covered. Study projects ab 
in this chapter follow : “Democratic gov- which appear at the end of chapter 
_ ernment constitutes the superior 4 of long- a definite asset. ‘They are designed to illustrate — 
run control by the sovereign state.” “Persons” the contents of the e chapters, and the 
opposed to democracy should not occupy posi- 
_ tions of power either in government or in the them useful — pe -eneneediie to > the 
armed forces (including police forces), or in reading materials, 


“baler public utilities. ” “Persons who do not 


not be placed “in educational ‘positions where the attractive features of this 
may propagandize impressionable youth probably result in its becoming one of the 


freely competitive capitalistic system .  WENDELL BELL 
affords the most efficient and satisfying eco- Northwestern University te facts 
a complex, urban-dominated economy.” the Sueten. Society: An Introductory Analysis. 
ideal form of marriage consists of a permanent, Luxe EBERSOLE. New York: McGraw- 
exchsive, equalitarian, monogamic union. _Book Company, Inc., 1955. x, 510 pp. 
religion, which teaches that the development of ‘The author of this book limits himself to the 3 : . 
ay well- roundec _ Personality conforms to the description and brief analysis society | in the 
colle; 
é ‘to the e achievement of of goals accepted in this book parts with yen introductory chapter and a a ny amot 
than does a religion such as Buddhism, which ‘concluding chapter on “American Society in 
teaches men to deny the daily satisfaction of Process.” The other seventeen chapters cover they 
human needs.” the four concepts of people, communities, ducti 
fairness to the author it should be stated classes, and institutions. 
he intends these propositions to be illus- In Part One, “People” tures 
7 7 trative of one task of the contemporary city” graphically and not as socially functioning per- | 
school, “that of helping urban residents to for- sons. Part Two, on “Communities,” presents 
mulate a satisfactory social philosophy and thus adequate and comprehensive discussion of rural, vA 
4 to prepare more effectively for democratic citi- = and metropolitan communities and their 
‘However, his suggestions that these ‘Fespective ways of life in the United States. 
= should, after consideration and dis- The ecology of the city receives the usual classic, 
cussion, be either accepted, modified, or re- limited and incomplete, attention. Part 
jected has a doubtful place in a sociology class- ‘Three, on “Classes,” has a chapter o on social 
rd room today. To study values and to specify stratification and one on social mobility. In the 
within: stated | limits the conditions and conse- former, the author perpetuates the 
"quences of social action is part of the job of ee of equating social class position with social 
_ the sociologist, but to formulate, evaluate, or to status. This is an involved question, of course, oe 
— “social philosophy” is clearly —e and one that calls for much clearer ‘refinement _ 
the limits: of scientific investigation. than“ it received. Consideration of social 
_ Later on in the same chapter Professor Quinn ee is confined almost hepuenned to the sub- 
states that ‘guided democratic participation” is j 
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BOOK REVIEW 
h Part Four, “ Institutions’ receive extensive an very very ‘useful 
‘treatment in terms of five principal types— addition to the literature of population. The © 
‘family, “economic , governmental, educational, author has long been a leader in the field of 
and religious. Their nature, functions, and inter- population research. By his earlier writings and 
relatedness are emphasized. The author acknowl! l- in his capacity as editor of the journal, Popula-— 
edges the incompleteness of his treatment wall tion, and as Director of the Institut ‘National 
i of the above-mentioned subjects are “a immensely to the development of demographic — 
sented historically and descriptively, with but and related sciences in France and elsewhere. _ 
minimal attention being given to -conceptualiza- a 
tion, analysis, a and generalization. The book ad- 4 of the United 
. is lacking in a theoretical ripeness ork. _ The present volume is, as was its predecessor, Pi 7 
n clearly written and well-informed. While it is 
of, or at best nae cursory mention of so not indexed, it is equipped with a very detailed >, 
“many concepts and principles with which he table | of contents. It does not (because of the 
accustomed to deal. nature of the subject matter) contain as many 
a /hile the theme of social change runs through © -expositive graphs as did the earlier volume. | 
he entire book, the concept receives specific The twenty-four chapters composing the pres- 


attention on about one page at the very end. - volume are Cas as follows: intro- | 
‘Social | interaction gets short shrift except as i it ductory history demographic aging, 1; 


pertains to the assimilation of immigrants. Com- q social factors mortality and fertility, 


petition, conflict, and accommodation, as ; voluntary sterility, Malthusianism, etc., 3; 
the interactional p process are “scarcely ‘men-— the family, 1; world population, 1; coverpopulas 


tioned. Social organization is described — as underdevelopment, 2; population dis- 
tally here and there, but nowhere is it defined, — 

while social disorganization is merely defined as classes and professions, 3; immigrant assimila- 

lack of institutional integration.” Culture _ tion, 1; coexistence of populations, 1; popula- 


tribution, 1; migration in space and between 


q is defined as inclusive of “the material and non- tion quality, 1; war and population, 1; popula- 
_ material products of man’s learned behavior and tion’ policy, 1; Marxist and soviet views, 1; 
. knowledge,” but only inferentially ar re cultural — conclusion, 1. The first volume, though | con- 
facts introduced. Nowhere in the book are col- cerned principally with economic aspects a - 
behavior social movements given also included chapters ¢ Geal- 


succession ideas work i in detail. ‘Samples er, be given. 
| eral "reader, the high school senior, and the me the chapter o on aging it is ‘indicated that not 
— college freshman will derive a considerable prolongation of life but the decline of fertility — 
amount of interesting and valuable information is responsible for the increase in the 
about American society from this book, but 
they scarcely can be said to have had an intro-— on mortality the increasing importance of medi- 
, ‘duction to the principles of sociology. a eal factors as such is suggested. In his discussion 
ie’ The book is provided with well chosen pic- of the upsurge of French natality the author _ 
; tures, maps, and other graphic aids. Each -chap- - touches upon the role of the obligation 1 to pro- 
ter has a selected bibliography which should be create. He notes that war has many causes 
adequate the ordinary needs of the ‘student. population pressure. He to sum- 


Biologie sociale. By ALFRED Savvy. Paris: ALBERTO Guerrerro Ramos. [Traduccién del 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. 397 Portugués por el Lic. Carros H. 
The volume under review is the second de Ensay os Sociologicos, Instituto de 
of Professor Alfred Sauvy’s Théorie Générale Investigaciones Sociales, 1955. 251 pp. No 
de la Population ; it has to do with “social bi- indicated. 
ology.” The first part, whic happeared in 1952, This little book consists of two “part ts. The 


dealt with the economics of The two first part, comprising ¢ over: -_two- thirds 
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, REVIEW 


total, is concerned mainly with the broad socio- economy is continually drawing tribesmen into * 


logical setting g of infant mortality. ‘The subdivi- multi-tribal towns where they have to a adjust 7 
os of Part 1 include theory of social prob- their kin-oriented customs to residence among q | 


lems; evolution of the protection of infants; strangers and to European administration. At 
_ relative importance of the infant mortality rate, the present time about a score of African towns 7 | 
economic and social importance of stratification have been studied by sociologists, anthropolo- _ a 
i the population; economic structure e and in- gists and geographers but not all of the research 
= fant mortality ; social classes and health of in- has yet been reported in published form. The 
4 fants; birth place and infant mortality; and earliest studies came from the Union of South 
poverty, public health, and infant mortality. __ Africa in the thirties for it is there that indus- 
_ The second part, consisting of some 75 pages, - trialization and urbanization are most advanced. 
contains the author’s sociological interpretation Most of the recent research, however, has come 
of the Brazilian problem of infant mortality. eS from north of the Union. Balandier’ s work helps 
_ The author’s chief conclusions are: hi 25 to round out the continental co coverage ‘of this 
1, The high infant mortality rate in Brazil is type of investigation; studies have already ap- 
an inevitable consequence of the life conditions peared of Kampala and Jinja in Uganda, Leo- 
~ and economic and social structure of the Bra poldville, Stanleyville and Elizabethville in the 1 
zilian pueblo. Belgian Congo, Sekondi-Takoradi in the Gold | 


or ~The _ governmental activity in the care of Coast, and the | copper-belt towns of Northern 
infancy is based on the philosophy of cure rather — Rhodesia. Information on this aspect of the 
than prevention. It is based on the assumption “French territories until time ago was 
that the chief factors in the high infant mor- not easily accessible. M. Jean- Paul LeBoeuf 
tality rate are biological rather than social. published two brief reports on Fort Lamy, 
3. Since infant mortality is largely a social Tchad, 1950 and Bangui, Oubangui- Chari, an 
and economic problem, a medical 1 approach alc alone (Paris, Editions de l'Union Francaise) in French = 
is insufficient. (lew. Equatorial Africa, the territory in which Brazza- 
aie ‘If they are to be lasting, the medical serv- ville is also situated. The Institut Francaise 
ieee for the protection of infancy should be d’ Afrique Noire is at the present time studying 
developed within the context of a strengthened _ Dakar and its environs in French West Africa. 
national economy. | L’Agglomeration dakaroise, 1954, the first 
In this reviewer’s | opinion the second part is their series of reports, has already appeared. A 
- more effectively written than the first part. The preliminary | report of the Brazzaville study ap- 
effort to provide a sociological theory of infant peared in Africa, Vol. XXII, No. 1, Jan. 1952. 
mortality strikes this reviewer as being rather _ M. Balandier has organized his ‘book around 
labored at times. Without doubt, the history certain problems, the exodus from the rural | 
of the movement for the protection of children areas to the town, labor, social organization, 4 
Western countries has been written more and politics. Other studies have centered on 


systematically and more fully by others. How- as social change, acculturation, adminis 
ever, it is likely that the author’s ——— trative problems and relational patterns, and |} 
others” ‘Gate: surveys of all urban bond 4 


America. Certainly, in the the aspect. ~The orientation of research un- 


author demonstrates that he knows well his doubtedly r “represents individual interests. 


- gubject. of infant | mortality. More studies of probably also is influenced by criticisms of | 
type by Latin American demographers are community studies as an adequate framework 
needed. research (e.g., Shils, The Present State of if 
V. Kiser American Sociology). In Africa, however, 
ot Milbank Memorial F und 6 little is known of urban areas, a generalized q 
| brid study is just as defensible today as Middletown 
des Brazzavilles Noires. By GEORGES” in 1925 in this country. Balandier’s “own 4 
Cahiers de la Fondation Na- selection of problems is probably indicated by 
_tionale Sciences Politiques—67. Paris: his point of view w expressed in two previous 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1955. 274 900 F. articles (Cahiers Internationaux. de Sociologi¢, 


4 
In recent years, especially since the the Vol 1952, V ol. 1984) 
a growth: of towns in Africa and the way that - presents: a tentative outline of what he ca a 
Africans live in them have received consider- “sociologie de la -dependance” which would give 7 
i able attention from social scientists. A ‘rapid proper weight to effects of the colonial situa 


"urbanization resulting from an tion upon the personal and group relations being 
ticipati f African territories in the world studied. O One frequ ently “sees such a 
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"ignoring of this aspect ‘that M. Balandier is to 


to bring their with them to the colony 


complimented for “his attempt to include has made possible more social life within the 


like many other African towns, 


European community and tended to reduce 
tacts with Africans to commercial and official © 


has two types of quarters, those inhabited by = 
persons of the tribe originally occupying the _ 


activities (p. 203 ff). 


Brazzaville, less than some of the central 


area and those occupied by the “ ‘stranger” Afri- _ African mining towns | but more than most towns 
cans immigrating from. nearby and often from in the Gold Coast, shows a heavy preponderance 


distant regions. Ethnic particularism persists in of males over females. This has obvious implica- _ 
the town and an antagonism is reported against _ tions for family life which have been « commented 
the “gens du Nord” by the local Bacongo. In on by several other studies; Balandier refers _ 
general, the closer the relationship be- rather obliquely to another outcome of this situ- 
tween individuals the more likely friendships ation in the phrase which I translate as “certain ; 
and other associations are to arise, but other anomalies in the domain of sexual relations” — 
bases” of intercourse have been _ established and . which in the text is applied to the “groupes de 
are becoming increasingly important. For camarades.” To my knowledge, no information 
ample, an analysis of ‘groupes de camarades” homosexuality in Africa has been reported, 
showed that 35 per cent were formed on ‘the gs 


basis of ethnic affinity, 25 per cent on common — 

employment, 20 per cent on residence in same 
- neighborhood, and 20 per cent on choice deter- 
mined by individual characteristics (p. 101). 
single factor is as important as ethnic 
' origin but taken together the other factors 
-outweight ethnicity. Some of the inter- tribal 


it Is —, the author was not more 


 Balandier an elaborate battery of tests 


and questionnaires. He reported in 1952 (Africa) 7 
that sociometric, intelligence, and Rorschach 
tests were being used and that biographies were by 


being collected. Some of these e biographies are 


; townsmen are labor unions and political par- 


organizations that tend to break down the included and help to | give balance to the charts 
traditional and ethnical orientation of the and tables of statistics; tests like the social- 


ties. The unions did not arise ay 


q organization which seems to be the most suc-— 


q 


other theme, still a is. s the 


increase ‘in the European 


the impetus received in British West Africa . 


z 


but were assisted by organizers of the C.G.T.- 


F.O. in the metropole (p. 96) which parallels 4 
‘ 


from the Labour Party in the U.K. However, © 

the principles of labor organization are still im- 7 pore tenem considerations, but the material 
"Perfectly understood and a strike is considered Presented proves a familiarity with th the entire 
a sort of ritual that that should be automatically — = modern sociology. In acconyplh a very y wel- 
and immediately successful 8). In fact, the come addition — to the literature on “Aftican: 
nd immediately successfu (p. 98). n fac e 


urbanization. 


stuffs and cloth which is today so characteristic _ ‘Minority Problems és in Southeast / Asia, By Vir- 
of women in British West Africa, therefore, _ GINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLOFF. Stan- 
prostitution is relatively more important as an _— ford: Stanford University Press, 1955. viii, 


occupation. The most successful in a financial 295 pp. $4. 00. a Salley 

sense are the concubines of Europeans, are 


Ja ¥ 
dis practically the only Africans having a Since the “a of World ‘War II a steadily a 


7) terest in South Asia h duced 
clo ya, growing interest in Southeast Asia has produced — 
a number of valuable studies of individual 


elementary minorities found in this heterogeneous area. In = 
Stage, the possibility of such activity being an these studies, however, ‘major attention has been 
Innovation, and _particularism manifests itself "paid to a few outstanding groups such as the 


in a contest between north and south, but an-— SS while other minorities have been view 


cessful and the most complex in structure is 
that of the prostitutes. One reason for this may — 
_be that the women here do not have as much | 


ing all minority groups all 
countries, still it covers the widest assortment 


and 


ely « the growing tendency for Frenchmen 
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orientation is in terms of the minority at the figures: used. harm is | "done if 
groups themselves, not problem situations statistics have ‘any validity, but at times one 
such. Five distinct minority categories authors accepted any con- 
cluded: the Chinese; (2) the Indians; venient figure without troubling to evaluate it, 
(3) indigenous minorities (Eurasians, Arakanese _ Nor are they careful in defining what is meant 4 in or 
” 
of Burma, Malays of south Thailand, and Am-— by Chinese.” For example, they note (p. 44). a ‘situat 
_ bonese of Indonesia); ; (4) the Cambodians, that the currently accepted round figure for the 
7 -Laotians, and tribal Thai of Tonkin which the Chinese segment of the Thai population is 
authors lump. together under the misleading millions.” Later on they note that in 1951 | 
chapter heading, “Buddhists vs. Buddhists”; 170,000 Chinese had registered with the > | 
and finally (5) Christian minorities in various police as required by law. Are we to infer that 
_ countries. It should be noted that many = & other 2 million Chinese were deliberately 7 
these groups are systematically studied here breaking the law by not registering? Not at all, 
the first time: the Indians ‘in Thailand for many of the so- not 
and Indochina, the Malays of south Thailand, Chinese aliens at all but actual Thai citizens | - 
and the Vietnamese Catholics. Even for the and as such, exempt from registration. The 1947 | 
: Chinese, already the object of numerous studies, Thai census, which the authors do not quote, 
A the authors have gathered up-to-date informa- r gives the total number of Chinese aliens as 
tion on immigration regulations, educational 4 476,000. . Attention to details such as these would 
be difficult to find elsew ere. ata the authors have so assiduously compiled, 
+ In general an introductory account ih Apart from such weaknesses in method, the 
»b h 
minority category is followed | by specific de- a ook has two basic limitations. For information 
scriptions of the minority’ position in 1 each about the present situation of | ‘minorities ‘the 
country of Southeast Asia: Malaya and Singa-_ authors combed English- language Newspapers _ . 
pore, Thailand, Indonesia, Burma, and Indo- _ published in Southeast Asia. In as much as these 
china. The Philippines, ordinarily considered % are not ordinarily seen outside the aoe , they 


of Southeast Asia, are ignored completely _have performed an invaluable research service 
without explanation. for area specialists. Yet one suspects that the 
i The book is quite rightly described as an up from such 
introductory survey, for the emphasis through-_ is neither balanced nor accurate, simply because “mover 
b fact divergencies between minority and “majority Unive 
is the cataloguing . certain asic facts rather than ‘similarities et reported, leaving the 
on the m 4 Position: Population cand 8 | sional 
the o reader unaware of the slower and less spectacu- = i 
lar processes of integration and amalgamation — 7 a citizer 
which may be taking place. For this reason the _answe 
aa friction ‘with the ‘majority group. . The - authors’ suggestion that certain minorities are . views, 
brief analysis that does occur, mainly in the final ‘unassimilable” must be accepted with consider- “anony 
chapter, is along Ge lines of the author’s pre-— reservation. Systematic study of day-to- 
dominant interest in politics and international day life in these countries would probably show a Sin 


affairs. Even the chapters on Buddhist ‘ “minori- — that below the formal lev el of restrictive a raised 
ties” and Christians are re really detailed accounts spend 


valid ‘Survey 
‘tile o or even difficult. funds 
y In view of the probability that this will be- ‘The situation of a minority can best be a rs 


come a source book for data on these little ‘aed in the context of the total society, in par- 
known minorities of Southeast Asia, one wishes ticular with reference to the majority group. 
that the authors had been more aware of. the This book tells us practically nothing about the | 
limitations of their study. In their estimates of | majority peoples of the area, and here lies its { 


Minority populations, they state (p. 56) that _knowledge of the ma- 
“in Indochina the Chinese account for 3.1 per. 


of the total population of and 7.1 


‘countzies, close supervision China 


“years ears ago—and certainly the Chinese minority - schools, for example, is not necessarily a mark 


e known of discrimination against the Chinese. In evalu- ms | 


last c “census was ‘made some. 18 


_ ‘now ow cannot be known to the nearest tenth of 
_ one per cent. Although the text is copiously foot- - ating the significance of the Thai Government’s 
noted, minorities numbers are all too restrictions political act activities f its 


give en without any indication of how they arrived minorities it is useful to know that not only the 
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in Thailand but hee majority group drop a playground, and the 
as well finds itself ruled from above. In short, center of its rainfall. 
we need to know more about all the people of A A random ten per cent sample of adult mem- — 
- this vital area, not singly or only the minorities, bers of households in selected areas of the 


ie Bice that is rr: valuable and as such is Committee and the Consultative Committee “a 
a welcome addition to our growing knowledge "Victoria University College. The design of the - 


7 [ of S Southeast Asia. schedule was such as to place responses related 
ately Vale University text of attitudes towards the question of leisure 
ral, P Pots and leisure time activities and its relation to 


child development, social maturation, prepara- 
"tion for marriage, and post-school education. _ 
_ The value of such a study both as a guide > 
the planning of the community center and as a 
substitute for less : 'gorous methods of deter- 
mining public interest lies less. in the rank 
of facilities suggested ..adoor gymnasium 
83% lounge for the elderly (82%), dance 
hall: (74%), provision for amateur theatricals 
(70%), , to mention only the items supported by 
‘The surv ey of era, in this mono- more than two-thirds of the respondents) than 
_ Graph, grew out of the suggestions that a long- = in the differentials that appear with reference 
discussed war memorial take th the form of acom- to age, sex, marital status, area of residence, 
‘munity center built to serve ‘the needs of the ‘ ethnic group, and likelihood of use. Amateur _ 
people of Hawera as determined by a study of theatricals and lectures, for example, replace the ng 
their leisure time interests and activities. “The use c of gymnasium m and lounge as leading activi- 
“surv ey originated, then, as a genuine grass-roots ties in terms of probability of use and art ex- 
_movement with members of the staff of Victoria _hibitions shift from tenth position in terms of 


zens Hawera—A Social Survey: Report of a Com- 
munity Venture. Edited by ATHOL A. CoNGAL- 
; = with a Foreword by ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE. © 
-Hawera, New Zealand: Hawera and District 
Ean Association and Hawera Star 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 1954. xv, 218 pp. 
-10/-. (Distributed by University of Chicago 
Bookstore, School of Education Branch, Uni-. 
v versity of Chicago. Price: $3. 00. ) 


= 


rity Univ ersity College ar and others serving as profes- desirability to fourth in terms of likelihood of - 
sional ce consultants and providing technical assist- attendance. Consideration was given to the 
nce in carrying out the survey. . Representative length of time » respondents had liv ed in the 
ition citizens of Hawera suggested questions to be community (more than four- fifths had lived in) 


the 4 answered, they responded to requests for inter- Haw era for over five years) and to their ex- 

_ views, assisted (with proper ‘safeguards of the — pectations of staying there (over 60 per cent 
anonymity of respondents) in the analysis is of do not intend to leave the district). 
interviews and in the w writing of the final report. . The information obtained by the survey is, no 
Since of Hawera doubt, helpful to those charged with responsi- 

bility developing Haw era’s Community 

— Cen ter. Matters of policy such as the d bl 

directed towards the wise expenditure suc os he 


4 
fun testing end relation between possible revenue and non-rev 


tension of sociological hypotheses. nue facilities (a problem with which university 


Hawera is a prosperous rural Mew ‘Zealand faculties may also be particularly concerned) 
the question of whether a community 


"community of some 7,000 people of whom 776 and 
are Maoris. Situated (176 miles north of the center should undertake to introduce and foster 


capitol city of Wellington, the Borough is the activities as yet undeveloped among its poten- 

commercial processing | tial patrons, though necessarily outside 

center for the surrounding | farming district Scope of the survey, are not overlooked by the 

Whose: federated cooperative dairy companies survey comuuittee. 
are its chief source of employment. The Tasman — The report is a step by step account of the — 
Sea comes to within three miles of Hawera on _ origin, planning, execution, and results of the 

the west. Standing ‘impressively alone, twenty — survey clearly expressed i in English, with a mini- 
Ps to the north, is the 8,269 foot cone of Mt. mum use of professional jargon. It is an excel- 

a4 Egmont whose ancient eruptions became the: lent example of the effective use of social science: - 

source of the deep, rich soil of the area’s farm-— techniques in providing a community with pre- 
Egmont is scenic back- cise, >, dependable and objective data la as a basis 
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for decision making. As a a case > study of a a social security 

_ munity ‘movement it is worthy of the attention: tem he would pass on some of the cost of the 


"processes. 
the p position of the family by a wider 
distribution of property, notably of home own- 
ership. Some such legislation has been 
passed by the Bundestag, 
Fa OrTER. Stutt- Mr. Oeter’s position appears to be i in ‘keeping 
 gart: Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1954, 235 pp. with the German conditions. The ‘particular 
No > price indicated. genius of the German people has always mani- 
fested itself in reliance on strong social organiza- 
tion. To the emergent large scale organization of 
a ization has been one of the c characteristic fea- 
tures sures of the German post-war recovery. Faced — the ‘small ‘scale organization of the family (p. 4 
on one side with the examples of the surround- 72). The rise of the birth- rate, the generational : | 
ing states from Sweden to Italy, and on onl continuity, “die Harte” (the e toughness) en _engen- 
- other with its own tradition dating from Bis- dered by the necessity of adjustment to a a cO- S| 
-marck, the West German Republic has so far hesive family group, are a few of the | many | 
hesitated between a system of welfare ue benefits cited by Oeter in support of his policy, — 
primarily towards its working class, and a Certainly a breakdown of family ties in Soviet — / 
more general scheme of social security. Russia has produced social disruptions of sig- 
It is the movement in the latter direction "nificant dimensions (p. 77). a 
_ that Ferdinand Oeter wishes to influence. The _ But one wonders if Mr Oeter does not over- 
_ memory of national-socialism and the proximity _ state his case. If a weak family is a source o 
_ of communism fills him with apprehension that — - dislocation, the case of Japan instructs us that | 
a collectivist ‘emphasis of the present welfare strong family ne: need not necessarily secure the 
policies “can at best end in a system differing desired stability. 
- from Bolshevism in nuances only” (p. 12). vr _ The balance of modern society lies, it seems, | 
Oeter does not question the ideological not in affixing for all times one social institu- 
_ basis of welfare conceived as assistance by the — _ tion as the continuous common core. Rather the 
7 State in areas in which such assistance would emphasis on flux and regulation, on change har- | ‘the i 
be beneficial (p. 50). He fears, however, that “essed by skilful checks and balances, on family | the ir 


by so 
hypot 
that parents have been the best 
"which a a new “class ¢ of mancouvres for on on youth, ignores | the fact that high 
positions of power under thin cover of ideo- 
logical convictions” 13) Such a view may the fit and ‘the unfit t. Certainly authoritarian” 
contain an element of truth | when interpested families have | proven themselves a danger to 
against t wy of the pater- freedom, and 1 clannish families” a d danger to 
equality; ‘not all families have _generated fra- 
state to “defeat this potential danger by Mr. Oeter underestimates the strength of in- 
directing it towards the strengthening of the dividualism as conceived in the West. The tradi- 
_ family, which he regards as the only effective tions of 1848, no doubt, stand up poorly to the 
barrier to the advance of socialisin. ‘Family, | to more ‘recent memories of | Weimar and of the 
him, is the historically significant agent of f social = Allied Control Commission. Yet, even a welfare 


decline of self- help and to dwarfing of ‘indi-- Church, School, ‘State, ete., seems be a more 


undue and improper ‘emphasis will lead to the not. only influencing also {influenced by | 


some 
influer 


cohesion. In a study covering not only historical, 7 state 3 may mean ‘more rather ‘than less indi 
but also philosophical, sociological, and economic -vidualism if it lends more securi’ vaore courage ‘ 
aspects, he advocates protecting the family by more pride to the commc.. man. When 

‘concentrating upon it the benefits of welfare _ coupled with self-discipline and sound education - 
policies. (ive a the individual notion of right and wrong in the 


Mr. Octer at in favor of may be the only antidote 


he e exclaimed that “the 


the im 
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— table distribution of expenses of child rear tions of all kinds. This i ol 
sing). Through differential income taxation and must have meant when 
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Sys~ capacity of youth to studied are adolescent (aged 14 
o | the imbecilities of their elders is not the least of to 15.5 years) boys and girls in continuation Eh, 
ples Graces bes' bestowed upon it by Heaven.” schools in two ‘semi- -rural areas of western } 


4 Z. F. BEREDAY way, Questionnaires about the views of the sub 
wider mbia University jects on religion and sex roles and about their 
perceptions of the views of their parents, peers, 
, and ministers on the same topics provide the - 


Psychology of Enduring Social Pressures with 
Empirical Contributions from Inquiries into— : Most of the hypotheses tested are confirmed. 


‘Since many of them are similar to others well © 
{ Religious « Attitudes one Sex Adoles- established in American research, the principal 


cents from Some Districts in Western Norway. j i 9 
B RAGNAR RoMMETVEIT. Oslo: Akademisk _ empirical contribution lies in its rep ication o 
y _ that research in another culture. And there is a 


Forlag, 1955. ‘Minneapolis: University of foundakind of moral 


Minnesota Press. $ Rommetveit does an admirable job 0 f com- 


‘Between the covers of t this small book is versions of the concept of role, 
by particularly interesting intellectual case history. He clarifies many p points obscure in our own 
author begins with an acquaintance with wo rk. B ut, a hol 

traditional experimental psychology, and with a 


‘colleagues, _his hypotheses become statements 


growing interest in the social psychological work largely of the internal dynamics of individuals. 4 


of American psychologists. From these he shapes No use is made even of the contrast between 
a point of view and an empirical study. "transient and ‘ ‘enduring” social pressures 
‘— The struggles of this Norwegian scholar recap- = he opens his book. Despite the profusion — 
tures in short compass the professional careers: of social labels, the social setting of his research 


of two or. three generations of American psy- serves too often as a convenient source of opera- 
chologists venturing to study social life. There = _ tional definitions for those individual dynamics — 
s the sensing of roles—realities somehow bound rather than as an object of study in ‘its own 


to individuals yet dependent of them. _ There is right. In what Lasswell called the struggle to io 
‘the decision that the dynamics of interaction “capture the valued symbols” that stirs con- 

are worth studying. And, of course, there is the _ stantly among emergent disciplines, the serious s 
rebuttal to the -experimentalists who will deny ‘is always well 


the imprecision of technique, the deprecation 4 h 
looseness and "metaphorical thinking lasting contribution lies not in the 


by sociologists, and the detailed statement of 


exploration of symbols, of the realities 1 for 
more precise definitions and “operationalized Whic ch they 


True to form, the hypotheses are stated with & University 
high generality. The ‘objective is to carve 
some features of the process of interpersonal 
influence; give them theoretical statement and Con mer operation in Fin 
empirical test. The hypotheses ha have no core of opment of joint Finnish Co- 
problems that make for an easy summary of Movement to 1917 and a survey of the » 
their content. Perhaps the nature of the hy- Progressive Co- -operative Movement after the 
potheses can be communicated by ‘rough paras separation, By Esko AALTONEN. 
phrases of three examples: by Matson. ) Abbreviated edition. n. 
e more attractive is Ferson to Person 
the greater is his influence over E. (See Hy. cen pp. No price indicated, — inline 


The clearer is behavior -operative ‘system is the most extensive 


designated by social norm, the will 
“people pre- program of its kind in the world. Marquis 


scription to fit their own personal wishes. (See Childs publicized _Sweden’s €O- operatives in 
Sweden: The Middle Way, a book popular in 
% 3. Given two social roles, some constituent norms the United States, but less well-regarded in 
ing which are conflicting: The greater the dis- Sweden because of _its over- emphasis on the 


crepancies within pairs of received social norms 
v n the country 
- from each of the roles referring the same class co-operatives in the country’s total economic — 


_ of situations, the less internally consistent will picture. But Finnish co-ops, which 1 control. 
the roles 12. roughly one-third of the internal 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
- trade, have been virtually ignored in English- it should. Dahir \ was handicapped by the all. 
language literature bien, inclusive nature his subject, and he cites 
_ This book is a valuable addition to the ma- Herman Melville who declared that the modern — 
_ terial on co-operation, as well as to that on the writer is handicapped not by the scarcity 4 
- genesis and growth of popular ‘movements. The by the superabundance e of materials. — 
_ Finns could benefit by other’s mistakes, since If the community is to be viewed as the local 
their co-operatives had a relatively late start, but — aspect of - Society, it is most useful to have a 
“they still had to hack out their own particular form of organization which mediates between — 
| two. It is the function of Dahir’s analysis 
- split into two m major ¢ camps, ‘one representing the to view the region as the mediating agency be- - 
producers (farmers) and the other the con- tween national society and local community. 
-sumers (industrial workers). The have regional _ organization is 


issued by the consumers’ branch, regards of new organizational forms to super 

this alienation with mixed feelings. On the one cede Federalism. Dahir thus represents some- 

‘ad he notes that the split makes for ‘ ‘ealthy thing of the point of view developed by Lillien- - 

competition” ; on the other hand, that there has thal but in a less vague form. 

been a loss in potential total noite capital and = - Dahir has wisely focused his analyses on the 

an overlapping of services. so that his main contribution is 
: 


Unfortunately, the | treatment is a 8 plodding found in the sharp and incisive case studies 
¥4 historical account, with little. emphasis | on the of the process of community development in 
dynamics of the movement, and little case his- the region. A listing is impressive, for these 

tory material to support — general observations. accounts take up some 130 pages of the text. — 
Nor is there but fleeting mention of the leader- In agricultural devel elopment Dahir recites the ‘ 


_ ship patterns within the movement. Much of _ Plans and achievements of Clay’ County, North | 
this missing information, it should be noted, _ Carolina, Meadowview, the Mascent Community | | 


in the original 536- -page Finnish edi- Club and Blackwell, a “Negro community. In 
tion. If so, there remains the wish that ~ a power he gives the case of Chattanooga 


had been done with more discrimination. but omits Memphis. In developing in industrializa- 
( Ces we have the stories of Kings>ort, Decatur, 4 indus 
of Oklahoma the new the Muscle Shoals area, - 
Oak Ridge, the Mississippi BAWI Plan, and is th 
the North Alabama Associates. In city and re- q by tl 
ie Building: Community Development Lee gional planning the cases of Caryville, ‘Nori, aa 


_ sons from the Tennessee Valley. By JAMES - Knoxville, Oak Ridge, Clinton, and Meadow 
Dam. New York: Hills are recounted. chapter: devoted to. 
export” of the TVA idea abroad briefly sketches 
Of the of many on the TV A planned developments for the Rhone Valley, 
there has been no dearth. A director o of the Australia’s Snowy-Murrav Rivers, 
once told me that the TV A was” for a Basin, India’s Valley, and 


time the most popular proposal for investiga- 


tion to cross his desk. James Dahir has added munity 
to the spate of books in this area—but with a ' ‘In the United States Dahir discusses the val- 
difference. His orientation n is that of ‘community programs proposed Cale 

organization in its basic meaning. — rado, Missouri, and St. Lawrence Rivers. This 
__Dahir’s book benefits from being placed within book appears ‘at a period, however, it 
a wider frame of ‘reference, and one of interest - seems evident that the TVA idea will | be copied iW 
to sociology. He treats the problem of com- more abroad than at home. Now that the cli- 


tive | 
priva 
the 


munity development under the rubric of col mate of official opinion has definitely turned In 
and nation, starting with the basic assumption - against regional planning, it is especially valu-— vario 
that most communities will require outside help able to have this excellent accounting written tion, 
development. In his analysis he manages to. from ‘the \ view of the | communities" in 
“utilize the ‘Materials and thus engage t the in- volved. Certainly the ‘anomaly « of the TV A in a a co 
‘terest of those who work in such diverse fields aa Federal structure remains—and it is vulner- | syste 
as community organization, human ecology, re- able. It is not sufficient to show as this book to en 


gionalism, economic dev elopment and, of course, does that the regional idea has prov ed success- 
social planning. One can see why the author ful in an underdeveloped area. The anomaly — 
feels: this book has taken longer to to write than _is simply this: no nation deals with its people 
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half organized and half their actions. In addition, this policy 

one now doubts that regional organization bene: contributed to the outstanding record of peace- — 

fits areas and communities. . Rather the problem — ful collective bargaining achieved by the TVA. 
One of the most interesting and important 
_ chapters is the last one entitled Democracy in 


. , it is doubtful that our nation will long remain ain cation ¢ of the broad meaning ¢ of democracy Ml 
“tlt organized” and “half i unorganized. au is described as a method to provide ‘ ‘the maxi-— 
mum participation of the individual in the deci- 


of North B. Vance sions which affect him” which is being carried 
University of arouna out within the TVA. An important implication 4 
my, Of the experience of the TVA is that we have 
E Personal Policy in in a Public Agency: The TVA * find | ways of breaking down the bureaucracy 
_ Experience. By Harry L. Case. Foreword by of big government into smaller units with dele- 
GORDON R. Clapp. New York: Harper and gated authority as method ‘of increasing 
a Brothers, 1955. xii, 176 pp. $3.00. esprit and efficiency within 
This i is an n extremely | important book that will each operating agency | and its smaller units a 
be very valuable and instructive to industrial operation. The author declares that “the TV! AU 
sociologists and administrators in governmental Board, having been granted responsibility, 
agencies and industrial and business organiza- able to pass on decision-making authority to 
tions. This volume describes the way in which those whom it appoints and it holds 


TVA dev ‘elo ed and carries its ersonnel accountable. 
University of ae 


‘most successful companies nat surpasses $ most and R. A. Hupson Rosen. New York: _ 


catur 4 F _ industrial and business concerns in private in- _ tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. vii, 247 pp. $3.75. 
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This report, another in the growing number 
that a successful organization, as attested to. 
of studies focused upon the attitudes . workers | 
by the TVA experience, must develop a system 


toward their union, is based upon 
‘of delegating responsibility and authority to sponsored survey of members. 4 


‘smaller units within the organization. This dele- ‘District 9, International Association of el 


gation of authority contributes to high morale, ‘ists— -AFL. ‘The authors have their 
as well as efficiency of production, and should op- — : 


service as to the lay as well as professional reader, 
‘Pr oluntary organizations summarizes and comments upon the major ‘sub- . 


_ A unique characteristic of the organization of ania findings. The second (117 pages) con- 


the TVA — that Congress gave the agency Fe sists of twelve appendices dealing largely with 


large m measure of managerial independence when 
technical methodological problems. 
the TVA Act of 1933 was passed. This ‘gave the — The questionnaire and analysis are based ‘upon 


TVA the | opportunity to make n many decisions 

a a division of workers’ opinions into “norms,’ 
without regard to many of the. traditional 

checks imposed upon public agencies by legisla- activities, 
__ tive bodies. This freedom, taken for granted by | 


private industry ha material contrib uted to the union actually does operate, and “evalua-— 
, has y uted tions” of how v the union functions. The substan- 
successful record of the TVA. 


tive: findings c can be summarized briefly. There 


In this small volume, the author discusses _ is a high degree of consensus among workers 


vari 
- various policies dealing with recruitment, selec- nee ‘nd union officers concerning the norms which 


tion, training, promotion, retention, and com- -— should govern collective bargaining, the handling 
pensation. - The personnel staff is described | and of grievances, activities of business agents, and 
comparison made between the TVA merit union is much less 
__ System and Civil Service. The policy of TVA is — 
a encourage ‘ ‘employees to organize into strong. 


“perceptions,” ” workers’ views of how 


the standards which workers apply to the union 


able to“ ‘outside” attack. In terms of 
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to the author, this policy operates as a policy, but among members there is some dis = 
ck upon supervisors to fully explain and jus- agreement and uncertainty concerning the na- ; y a 


“ture of and Approximately half 

the workers are generally satisfied, a quarter 

are dissatisfied, and another quarter undecided Lunt the 

their feelings, although there are wide varia- evolution and ‘deterioration o of occupational 

specific. items and comparativ vely few skills in shoe ‘manufacturing ov over a period istic 0 


workers are totally critical or totally accepting. , three centuries. The novelty in Touraine’s ap- _ of the 
Most union officials were not able to predict proach to this venerable question is his concen- | and sc 
a accurately the attitudes of their members, indi- tration on the independent variable of techno- — . tween 
_ cating that they must sometimes act on the basis — = logical change. Touraine starts with the facts a It is 
_of limited or unreliable information. The major of machine production at the Renault plant, — tion th 
"problem revealed by the study is the inadequacy and never loses sight of them. Instead of the . ‘explici 
of communication within the union. usual diagrams of line and staff relationships, — indust! 
_ Beyond their empirical data the authors add or interaction on the shop floor, this book is F countr 
little to our knowledge or understanding. ‘Their illustrated w with _ photographs automatic | produc 
analysis and interpretation are, , for the most — lathes, conveyor devices, tool heads, and ¢ con- | case of 
part, on a simple, almost obvious level. It trol panels, di 
"hardly surprising, for example, that workers who The first section deals entirely with techno- surviv: 
feel that the union’s performance lives up age development, and contains chapters on —_—iete _ x 
_ their standards are satisfied, while those who see the evolution of machine tools, shop organiza- | special 


inconsistencies between actions and norms are tion, and the general « characteristics of mass 
dissatisfied. The findings which might have made production. The second part deals with occu- 
- this an important contribution, , those which de- pational development, and has chapters on the 
scribe the relationships between personal and decline of the industrial artisan , trends in the ° 


more 
had be 
researc 
C had 


social characteristics and workers’ attitudes, are distribution of occupational levels, the semi- | = 
relegated to the final appendix, where they are skilled worker, the skilled worker, the speciale, autom: 


simply listed without any supporting data and the supervisory function, and shop-o office Te- on car 
without further ci comment.  lationships. s. These se sections are tied together 4 trends, 
_ The plan of the book, with its substantive — by an hypothesis of three historical phases, re amr 
for all readers and its technical appen- _ which Touraine regards as steps in the march 
dices for social _scientists, raises serious ques- towards -automatism—“ the progressive move- pothes 
tions. Is it not necessary, even for the lay ment whereby creative work is transferred from — | the suy 
reader, to know something of the research pro- the operator to the constructor.” Phase A—the | produc 
cedure i in order to evaluate the findings? Part I, - “old” industrial system, is characterized by 
for example, contains no reference to the size of _ flexible machines, like the turret lathe and the 
the sample and only the barest information heed drill, and by a shop floor hierarchy 
— about the characteristics of the sample. On the in which the master mechanic occupies the key 
other hand, Part II, much of which is interest- position. 1 Phase B is the era of specialized, , high- 
ing and valuable, includes discussion of pro- speed machinery and the assembly line, with 
= whose results are not “reported - or minute subdivision of labor, the destruction of 
yee my ere in the book, so that it is skills, the devaluation of work for the worker, 
Ine - and the close control of the industrial rank and — 
analysis of empirical ‘file by an elite of technicians and managers. 
Phase brings us to the fully automatic ma- 
Smith College = chine, or more properly, the fully automatic 
production process, and the elimination of di- 
a evolution du travail ouvrier aux usines Renault, rectly productive work. In this phase, Touraine — 
ss ALAIN Touratne. Paris: Centre ‘National _ believes, the worker i is concerned with the rela- 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1955. 202 pp. tionship of that part of the < automatic process 
which he superintends to other elements of 


his study is part of a tenance of relationships in the factory’ social 
study the technological change field, and the basis for job classification | becomes 
in the nature and distribution of occupational esponsibility rather than 


categories and functions in certain characteristic __ The theory of the three phases is very fully 
‘French industries.” Touraine’s special problem developed. ‘The American reader is certain 
is the significance of skill in successive phases be struck by the hypothesis that the resistance — 
of industrial development. A great deal has been of informal organizations to technical norms in e 
written on this ‘subject, since Adam Smith the factory is a ‘peculiarity of Phase B. be 
first ‘introduc ed it. is accepts the conventional view that the fui function 
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7 
of informal is to enable the worker people sh should preter gos one goal or course of 
to resist the pressure of a system of production to another.” this point sociologists tend 
which takes no account of his personality. But to diverge concerning their views as to the ol 
he believes that this situation is truly character- sib 
istic only of Phase B. In Phase A, the influence ‘this point they agree. ap 
of the master mechanics rests on both technical — Professor Edel, fy a philosopher i in the instru- = 
and social bases. In Phase | CG the division -be- - mentalist tradition, does not agree. This book 
tween work and supervision tends to disappear. is the statement of part of his disagreement. He = 
Iti is not entirely clear how wide an applica- finds that definitions of the good tend to con- 
tion the author claims for his findings. He = verge on the conception that the good is that 7 
explicitly that Renault is not typical of French toward which men aspire. Although this defini- 
| industry, | being” the largest enterprise in the tion does not in itself imply a naturalistic = 
country and probably the most advanced _ of ethics, the placing of it within an toe ee A 
production methods. Yet | even for the — perspective does. Within this perspective beth 
case of Renault, there are problems of coverage. ethical and scientific inquiry are means by which 
The description of Phase A is based largely on -man adapts and adjusts | himself to the eo 
survivals and vestiges, su such as the use of obso- universe of which he, with all his needs, aims, 
Tete machinery by a few departments to fill aspirations, and standards, is a part. | There is 
| special « orders. The analysis of Phase C is even no transcendent point from which man can 
I more speculative, since no section of the plant. _ judge the entire evolutionary process. Thus ethi- 
had been fully automatized at the time the “a cal inquiry is a part of man’s efforts to define 
research was done. The characteristics of ied to find means of s: satisfying his own needs ~ 


Chad to be inferred from the nature of isolated under the conditions in which he lives. Ethics 
_ operations with more or less resemblance to full are a creation of man; man is not a en of 
automatism. Thus, despite Touraine’s insistence 
careful observation as the basis es mas fly The generic goods for which man seeks can 


trends, only one of | the three > phases was a z _ determined within limits by the various — 


& 


march | 


n0ve- 
from 4 the supervisory function, and the 


13 _ productive machinery « ought | to be tested in 7 the particular situation. Biology c can n be used to 

other automobile plants. would be particu-— determine that, in general, drive expression is 
larly interesting to compare occupational trends a good thing, “although particular: drives may _ 


in the relatively immobile working force at need to be controlled. Psychology can show a 


Renault with the trends in a mobile ‘Aanerie ican love is generally a good because it satisfies “y 
plant. intrinsic need for love and is causally related 
This is one of several recent studies wt which _ to the development of other goods. The soci- 
"illustrate the renascence of the positivist _tradi- ologist can say, scientifically, that slums are an 
tion in French sociology. Touraine’s combina- evil. History discloses the perennial aspirations 
tion of extreme factuality aud extreme imagina- of man. Thus a scientifically-grounded, deter- 
tiveness is typical of this school in general, and minate starting point for the ethica! evaluation 
of Friedmann and his associates in particular. of specific acts in specific situations can be 
The combination is usually productive, and it ‘supplied. 
l 


is especially suited to the development of pers | The determination of the - goodness of a goa 


spectives for comparative researchh = __ or an act | in the form of a phase rule is not 
Cartow sufficient to determine that one ought to pursue 
of Minnesota in the context of a particular situation. Here 

its interrelations with other goods, with the con- 

_ Ethical Judgment: The Use of Science in Ethics. tingent elements of the situation, and the func- _ 
_~éBy ABRAHAM EDEL. Glencoe: aaah Free Press, _ tional needs of the moment ‘must be be examined. 
sociologists have a consistent stance ! = various 

in their approach to the moral standards of the human sciences. In this manner, while ‘ethical 

people whom they study and to their own moral indeterminacy cannot become entirely 

4 _ evaluations. “Values,” they say, “are necessary — nated, it can be reduced to a residual category — 

aa _ for social order and social integration, but their a occurring within a well structured analysis of 

ioe a validity cannot be scientifically determined. a bs major values” which rest on a scientific base. * = 


ms | is impossible to show that, in the last analysis, aa Professor Edel’s position, all too briefly out- 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
lined , deserves” careful examination by Introduction” to eighth German edition, P 
every sociologist interested i in the problem of 1931, , Freud says, “Tt contains, even according 
- value. If the position is valid it not only offers a to my ‘present- -day judgement the most valuable 
aid to those sociologists who in their non- Sscien- - of all the discoveries it has been my good for- 
“tific capacities have sought some way of ground- — tune to make. Insight such | ” this falls to one’s 
_ ing their belief in the potential validity but once ina lifetime” = | 
propostions, but ‘it also requires a -thorough- particular importance to the social scien- 
going examination of the presently accepted _ tist is the light it sheds on the irrational element _ 
; Proposition | of “no value judgments in aa _in human behavior, normal as well as abnormal. | 
and the automatic ge of » the area of language, and | 


The instrumentalist viewpoint on ethics is not The Dreams is, moreover, 
new, having its source in the prolific writings — one of the world’s great autobiographies. With- 


of John Dewey; but the dogmatic ong being intentionally written as one, it takes 


concerning, value ‘shared el ‘most sociologists its place along with Augustine’s and Rousseau’s 
Confessions, and with Amiel’s Journal. It 
: > our discipline. If today’s concern with the pob- 8 ‘peerless example of a personal document — 
: q lems posed by ethical and cultural relativity, __ exhibiting as it does the psychological depths _ 
and by the increasing distrust of shivembieal of interaction between a specific society and | 
positivism i is more than transitory, then sociolo- culture and the specific life, personality and 
- gists must turn their attention to it, together thought of a man of genius. nt, . 
= other theories of ethics and moral systems. . The reader of English, heretofore, has been i4 
What the outcome of such investigation on our limited to A. A. Brill’s translation of the ‘third 
_ part will be, it is impossible at present to deter- German edition, published in 1913, revised in 
_ mine. All. that does se seem certain, is our need, 1915, , and reprinted a number of times through © 
as sociologists, | to abandon our inherited a 1923. And _ while many of us bless Brill’s name ai 
physical prejudices and to examine anew — for this translation, still it was limited by the —sin': wor 
problem of value in its social context. » Ne of the history of f the work, in the 


L. Certainly the importance of Strachey’ s edi- 7 pre 


differer 
investi 
and inf 


| 4 ing, an 


torial job and the true worth of this edition can — . betwee 
best” be appreciated by recalling its history. It and 
appeared in its first form in the fall of 1899, “se ext 


(Translated and edited by actually post- -dated to the new century. 


1955. “xxxii, 692 pp. $7. edit, change, rewrite, and supplement this 


For good or ill, Sigmund ‘Freud, as an archi- through a series of nine German editions, with | 
4 tect of ideas, has changed the manners and “little technical editorial indications of the precise \ 

_ modified the morals of Twentieth Century man, changes that had been made. The result was oe 
and has molded many of the conceptual tools itl became almost impossible for the reader to 2 
which he manipulates his experience. 1 The untangle, trace, or often even to order, the 
modern w world which the social scientist development of Freuds’ concepts in this area. | Seating 
to order and understand is what it is because of © _ Strachey, using the eighth German edition of , erences 
_ Freud’s work, _just as it is what it is because 1930, has cleaned up the text. Indicating clearly Clear ¢ 


of the work of Copernicus, Laplace, Darwin, and the additions and the subtractions from one edi- choices 
Marx, tion to another, he now enables a critical dents ( 
~ ‘Freud, in addition, has had a heavy influence to follow, not only the most complete final form sarily t 
in shaping many of the basic axioms of present- of Freud’s argument, but also the growth of his ,| Stam. — 
_ day social science. The assumption of the mutual thought. He has supplied good, critical, classi- — = 


interaction of the human psycho- biological or or- fied bibliographies and a valuable cross-reference 


ganism with | its social context in forming human ‘a | 


_ personality, and the postulation of dynamic, This translation by Strachey of Freud’s The — 


Studen 


om t 


=4 ‘field-theoretical models in dealing with human Interpretation of Dreams is more than a good | _interra 
\r are” neavily  attem 
social behavior are both heavily ‘dependent on on new translation, it is a variorum edition of one P 
‘Freud’s psychoanalytic thought. of Freud’s most important v works. It will Commu 


The single work considered by many adepts pear. in the forthcoming 24-volume British set the 


in psychoanalysis, and certainly by Freud of Freud’s complete ‘writings. 
self, as his most important and original contribu-_ 
tion ‘is The Interpretation of Dreams. In his ‘Tulsa 
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ition, q ‘ith Perspective on Human Relations: A Study ology of the group concrete expression in 
ording of Peer Group Dynamics in an Eighth Grade. — pursuit of appropriate action goals’ ” (p. 2). 9 hy *% 
luable _ By Hizpa Tapa. Studies in Intergroup Rela- Thus, from the outset, this adolescent group 


tions. Washington, D. C.: American Council dev eloped under conditions favorable to friendly 


Education, 155 pp. $1.75. interracial relations. 


Confict and Harmony in Inter- hile Taba’s study” ‘peer 
racial Group. By Inw1n Karz. Research Series _ group activity as the context or the diiferentia- 
No 1. New York: New York University Press 


of status criteria, Katz’s research points 
iii, 47 pp. $3.00. the vulnerability of adolescent peer groups to 


The comme standards of the larger society. Katz presents 
_ The common context of these two studies is a cogent analysis of. ‘some social- psychological 


a the p peer group as an agent of adolescent sociali- 9 conditions which created serious tensions within — 
zation. The studies reflect the growing recog- the interracial group. He indicates that the latent 


ement 
ormal. 
myth, 
S$ Own 


over, 
With- __ nition of the importance of peer group structures © ‘racial attitudes which the members brought with 
takes” | as, they relate to the conditions of learning and them into the group conditioned and attenuated © 


also as they express the particular problems of the effects of the democratically conceived group _ 


sseau’s 

It is adolescence in modern society. Although using — activities. These attitudes were activated when 
ument different approaches and methods, both studies _ the composition of the group changed from a 
depths | - investigate the role of formally structured values ‘eile to a Negro majority (twenty-six Negroes, 7 ’ 

y and | and informally emergent group norms as factors _ twenty whites). The relations between the races ~~ 
y which c condition and qualify processes of of appeared to subtly shift from those 

socialization to democratic ideals. a result of group activities and personal quali 

; been ‘Taba reports on an experimental program de- ties to those mediated by racial definitions. a “a 


y signed for a small (twenty-six) eighth grade Both Katz and Taba’s monographs provide © 


third 
“explore the techniques and materials data for readers interested in in group dynamics — 


sed in class to 


| 


rough for reaching feelings, for cultivating understand- jn educational and inter-group situations. More — — 
name | S ,and for creating democratic human relations generally, their studies present important sug- = 
Ny the in work patterns and in interpersonal relations gestions for the sociology of adolescence. The 
a i "in the class” (p. 2). The program focused upon adolescent’s “need to belong,” and the measure 

s edi- . | the processes of concept building as the bridge — of his belongingness which is explicitly re recorded — 
on can between the broadening of individual ‘awareness in sociometric tests, raise the question of 


and sensitivity through group participation and — implicit values of the group which praises the | 
‘ue extension of personal experience to t to the lev el “star” and ignores the “isolate.” The sociom etric - 


of social values. test is an index of the which 


ry. It 
1899, 
ntury. 


inte 
terial, and class bs Taba pote the on of his drive toward external social jenna 
of training in social relations upon the differ- (Taba, p. 54). Taba adds that “high social status — 
entiation of standards which underlie sociometric _ by itself is a poor measure either of inner a 
choices. Of particular interest is the development or of adequate growth. It acquires its full mean- 
_ of task-oriented criteria for sociometric choices. ing only if the values that it expresses are at 
Students were asked to express preferences for the same time acceptable” 54). -Taba’s cri- 
seating arrangements and, on another test, pref- teria of acceptability are “a democratic and 
erences for group work on mathematics. A fairly ‘positive set of values” 
“dar differentiation between friend and work _In this light, peer groups as agents of sociali- 
choices were found, i.e., _ the most popular ae seats gain particular theoretical significance for 


reader dents on the seating sociogram were not neces- tk the analysis of the conditions and contexts of 
| form I sarily the most chosen on the mathematics SOCIO- — value transmission. The socialization function of 


of his gram, Taba contends that this differentiation of — ‘peer groups raises a further, , and perhaps more 

classi- choice criteria is ne not a direct fun function of ‘ge, important question, of the consequences of the 
erence rather of expr experience In group activities. tendency toward peer group conformity for the 

Katz’s study presents an interesting comple creation of new values. If, ss Margaret Mead, 
5 The | ment to Taba’s. His report on an _Sdolescent Riesman, Parsons and others suggest, the ado- 
good to voluntary association documents an lescent culture reflects the trontiers of social 
of one | attempt to implement democratic values in a change, its peer groups represent a strategic % 


community setting. The group was sponsored by area within the social structure for the investiga 
Mayor’ Committee on Rela- | of emerging criteria of ‘Status rankings. 


tions of Eastern City organization- -minded __ The p of the | 
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770 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the range of skills and ‘talents s acknowledged by tions on Learning International 
the group | ‘may be elaborated much | beyond (Cora DuBois), “Contrasts between Prepubertal 
present standards of “popularity” and “success. ss.” and Postpubertal Education” (C. W. M. Hart), 
The limitation of peer group status criteria to “Discrepancies in the Teaching of American z 
narrow standards of popularity is significant be- Culture” (Dorothy Lee),“Culture, Education, |  failu 
yond the question of its consequences for the and Communications” (Jules “Heury), “The gatio 
personality development of the isolates (as well Meeting of Educational and -crimi 
the stars). It raises the important problems Theory” (Theodore Brameld), and a “Sum- 
of the conditions under which new and different mary (Margaret Mead) -A last was 
individual talents ‘may develop and find g group — devoted to an open 1 discussion of Solon T. Kim- i 
recognition ball’s paper on “The Supreme Court Decision on | 7 
1. Krrsuss Segregation: Educational Consequences. | 
San Diego State College Interdisciplinary cooperation began decades p 


in s in such efforts as fused courses in the social | welfa 


Education and Anthropology. ‘Edite end with sciences (frequently ‘required of lower division 


4 Foreword by Grorce D. SPINDLER. Preface _ students), joint appointments yee two de- = 
by Lawrence K. Frank. Stanford: Stanford _ partments, and borrowing of specialists for ae to th 
‘University Press, 1955. xviii, 302 pp. 5.50. Single or sets of lectures. In professional educa 
“tion, the history of education was a standard autho 


_ Education and Anthropology is a verbatim ‘offering at the turn of the century. In the last © a or pe! 


report of a conference of 13 from fifty years educational psychology has featured 
professional education and 9 from anthropology _education’s recourse to an academic ‘discipline. the fi 

under the joint auspices of the School of Educa- Z Sporadic efforts have appeared in educational a _ crime 

tion, the Department of Sociology and Anthro- _ philosophy, sociology, and economics. Only | Te 


searcl 
pology, Stanford University, and the American cently has anthropology’s contribution to edu-— ie 
_ Anthropological Association. All of the profes- cation been recognized by Margaret Mead’s and done 
sional _ educators, by teaching experience and "Solon T. Kimball’s work at Teachers College, ae i. the a 
publications, have evidenced deep-seated inter- Columbia, by the appointment to the staff of 
ests and competence in the social sciences espe- the Graduate School of Education at Harva ard, 
cially | sociology and anthropology, as sources of - first of Morris Opler and later of John O. Mu | | 
guidance for their work in teacher education Whiting, and by the joint appointment of 
7 and i in schools. Similarly, several of the partici-_ D. Spindler at Stanford. To date, most efforts 
-pating anthropologists have long and distin- of education departments to capitalize on the — 
guished records for their services to education contributions of anthropology have been | 
; and for their recognition of education as one of = about by personalities and, consequently, have | 
- the fe fertile fields for experiment in and applica- been only “superficially used and have proved ay 
_ tion of their varied specialties in anthropology. -short-li lived. Whether or not the Stanford con- 
"The formal papers included such topics as ference n makes any permanent impression on 
Anthropology and Education: Overview” either the professional educators or the anthro- 


George D. Spindler), “Models in the Analysis pologists will be watched with interest. and 


| Context of the Community” (John Gillin), — 
“The Method of Natural one and Educa- = University of California, 


in Criminology. By ALBERT Morris. Carlton: cern: The Nature of Crime and Criminals, The | 
Melbourne University Press, 1954, pp. Sources of Criminal Behaviour, The Prevention | 
distributor, Boston University Book- of Delinquency and Crime, and The he Treatment 


is series of four + lectures delivered in One principal | is that “There has de 
Melbourne during the academic year of 1952, veloped what may be called a cult of funda- 
when the author was a Fulbright Professor in mentalism about crime that is perhaps 
the Department of Criminology, University of obstacle we have to its effective con-— 
Melbourne. Each lecture is devoted to one of trol. This fundamentalism is apparent in such 
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BOOK NOTES 


4 
visible crimes in the Press, to the conceptions of test con- “a 
of theoretically important ‘ ‘minor” offenses and — structed. The use of graphic materials dram = . 

- white collar offenses. It is apparent also in the ; tizes the divergent views of Stern, Spearman, 


= : a failure to apply the scientific method in investi- f Thomson, Thorndike, and Thurstone. This work a 
gations of crime and in the assumption ' that tos elementary for sociologists interested in 

=: - criminality is explainable in terms of poverty, the concept of intelligence, and it is not “3 

“Sum- over-crow ding, slums, comic books, and personal oriented toward the usual discussion of intelli- 


Further, gence in introductory sociology courses. Bad 
say 


of what we “already have been doing: establish- introduction to | a complex topic. a a 
- ing playgrounds, scout troops, boys’ clubs, ; and : preface to a work like Hilgard’s, it hes com a 
siderable value in directing the reader to the 
The lectures, thus, represent a valuable and central problems of learning theory. 


+ 


| 


ivision 

v0 ion " much- -needed effort to educate the lay public ‘The examination of the nature- nurture con- 

's for to the proposition that we do not, in fact, know troy ersy by Fuller, a geneticist, is very fair and 
educa- much about delinquency and crime. In the objective. This reviewer must confess his 
indard _ author’s words: “At this stage in our knowledge, prise at this unification of genetic, psychological, 
1e last or perhaps I had better say of our ignorance, the 4 and social research findings. The presentation is 
atured 4 most important and basic thing we can do in sl superior to that found i in our | introductory t« texts, 
ipline. in the field of the prevention of delinquency and _ Lawrence K. Frank’s analysis o of feelings and 7 
on ’ crime is to undertake some thorough basic re- el emotions is an inferior ‘product. Glib, full of 

ly ree | search to find out what results we are getting, value-judgments, and citing little evidence, it is_ 

) a | bw we are getting them, , and what might | be not suitable for any ostensibly scientific — 


| | done to improve them; instead of going on with Ws _ The transactional approach to perception me? 475 

ollege, the assumption that because it seems desirable by  Ittelson and Cantril in a very 

aff of undertake many of the things that we have simple manner. An application of the philo- 


rvard, been. _ undertaking these are necessarily the” -sophical position of Dewey and Bentley, it is 
O.M. | _ soundest and most effective ways of accomplish- compatible with the symbolic interactionist view 
seorge ing our —D. * of human behavior. This monograph is 
efforts | fortunately too vague in its treatment to be 
yn the BvL.IB New York: Do ible. useful for a sociological audience. 
rought J. Hew Sees mors Leuba admits that his attempt to determine 
day and Company, Inc., 1954. vi, 33 pp. 
, have Ei hty-f | the characteristics of _ natural man is doomed 
Bighty-five cents, failure. In his analysis of feral man, chim- 
The Historical Roots of Learning Theory. By panzees, and preliterate peoples, he is poor 


and Company, Inc. 1954. ‘Sixty- five the s species, , the universal aspects of all 
cents. Vironments, and similarities in the cultures of 
Feelings and Emotions. By LAWRENCE x pase. all human groups. The result is a hodge- ee 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. < we data, with no theoretical contribution. It may 
38 pp.  Eighty-fiv -five cents. 


Nature and Nurture: : AL Modern Synthesis. By : Philip Wylie in an early 1 novel ‘Until we have 


speculating on the nature of man without cul 

Perception: A Transactional Approach. By ture. SANFORD M. Dornsuscu. 
York: Doubleday and Inc., 1954. Problems of Analyzing and Predicting Soviet 
_ix, 33 Pp. five cents. By Joun S. ResHETAR, Jr. New 


% Natural Man: As Inferred Mainly from York: Doubleday and Co., Inc. , (Doubleday 
Studies of Men and Chimpansees. By Short Studies in Political Science), 1955, 
as CLARENCE LEUBA. New York: Doubleday 69 PP. Ninety-f five ve cents. 


funda- and Company, Inc., 1954. x, 70 pp. 'Ninety- Dr. Reshetar has written useful general 


ys the five — | caveat which might be read profit by 
con: by students just embarking upon the study 


Company, Ine., "1954, vi, 40 pp. Eighty- Hive better by analyzing human nature hin 


~ Bischof’ s discussion of the nature of intelli i- 


the | nature- nurture of 
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Soviet affairs, and — of the numerous 
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but poorly prepared persons who fill the air and _ translations of Muslim materials cov ering the 
i the press with opinion. Mature scholars are likely _ great period of Arab Islam to the eleventh 
~ to find the booklet more exasperating than help- century. The author has arranged these, and 
+9 ful. It is a review of commonplaces. Dr. Reshetar organized the many fragments, large and small, 
up what are essentially ‘straw men, into a complex narrative following a particular 
“Ts the ideological determinant, taken alone, a conception of history and of literary form. 

decisive exclusion of my own comments” he 
actions ‘han some measure of accuracy?” Then, tells us “ensured some measure of the kind of 
worse yet, he refuses to knock > them over—_ “truthfulness I desired. For liveliness in the 
_ “There is no quick and simpie answer to this — matter, I kept as it were a finger on my ee HT 
question. ” Some of the material used to illus- observing what passages in long tracts of 


trate the \ various problems is interesting in documents suddenly lived for | ¢ 
itself and may be new to some readers. —HEINz introspection | dictate choice.” 
= 


book. Gustav von Grunebaum finds the trans. ist 
Rural Versus Urban Political Power: The Nature Musi hol ; | an in 
and Consequences of Unbalanced Representa- Mu as one of the few 
By E. Baxen. Garden City, sympathetic ‘books about Islam. A. Richards 
New York: Doubleday and ‘Company, Inc., Tou in it the appearance of a new literary form, betiis 
(Doubleday Short Studies in Political “Sci- To this reader, the book is notable chiefly be 
ence), 1955. viii, 70 pp. ‘Ninety- cause the seven years effort of the mind de 
oted to its preparation has undoubtedly been 
Sociologists a and political actentists have been profoundly ‘meaningful experience for its 


well aware for some time of the rural-urban | rab On such terms as these the book may 
prs conflict and the imbalance in — * accepted as a creative effort worthy of ve | 


representation. But in this little book Professor attention, and read also for the extraordinary 
Baker brings neatly together the essential facts vigor ; and variety of the Muslim record of the | 
of this situation and a a clear interpretation of time. —E. be rive | 


of _ cultural changes was never more clearly Management: | 
demonstrated. Shades of Ogburn’s cultural lag! Approach. By H. Know es. New 


* the one hand we find a heritage of emphasis _ York: American Book ‘Company, 1955. xvi. 
> ak 
on rural virtue and equal representation; on the 


who are. fairly responsive to” urban pressures, This text will industrial sociologists 
“ and legislatures (including _ Congress), \ w vho il of all shades. The book is in part a response to 
- hiefly responsive — to rural pressures. Since controversies over the ethics of the academic 
county units commonly serve as the basis for Tesearcher in industry, and it shows the infu 
organization, state committees and con- ence | of critical readings by an industrial 
By generally reflect rural interests. How ‘Ologist and a labor leader, 
ever, certain urban groups" take advantage of In Part two, “Approaches to Personnel Man- I 
“this situation, make deals, and thwart the ex- agement,” ” the author effectively juxtaposes | =a 
pressed desires ‘of majorities. The extent of Various perspectives ai and states his values. Wit | 
rural- -urban imbalance is presented in tabular a chapter on each he deals in turn with indus 
= Consequences are spelled out with -~ = engineering, industrial psychology, indus- 


“crete illustrations, trial sociology, and human relations. The sectio 
__ This is another of the “short studies” that on industrial sociology evaluates the Mayo work | 


"Doubleday is publishing. Ten have already ap- interprets the pertinent theory of soci- 
peared ir in Sociology ; this is number 20 in Politi- ometry, communications group dynamics and | 


Science. The reviewer heartily y commends engineering. 
-venture—Stuart A. QUEEN. three, “Theory and Philosophy of Per- = 
Manag ement” s more logical and 


insightful than the chapter titles suggest. . Infor 


of bu 
Wheelwright Co, 1955. xviii, 838 pp. $10.00. 


structure in cooperation, the dangers of 
With ‘the « exception of a memorable passage cooperation becoming collusion pointed 
from Doughty’ s Arabia Deserta, this entire topics. 

_ anthology is made up of Schroeder’s own ver- In Part. four, “Union- Management Relations,” 

: ve The of Arabic Arabic texts, or the r reworking of of older — Knowles continues the integrative method to 


. es 's People: A Tale by Anthology. By 
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ering | q a ‘theory of » their organizations? If how 


eleventh identifies himself with job- conscious unionism do these evolve and affect behavior? ‘Though 
1ese, and as opposed to other theories. Parts five and six methods are proposed for getting at certain 

nd small. deal respectively with wage administration and - "questions, no methods are given to the researcher — 
articular the problem of personnel management under who must raise to othe 
form. ‘ governmental regulation in much the method Careers of his subjects. 
ents” he of the | liberal economist, ‘though some — bibliography of over r 400 items is iven, 
kind of js given to ethics. and classified by topics. —M. 

sin the The author doubts that the scientific 
ny pulse (authoritarian management) can resolve worker- Enemy Way Music: A Study of Social and 
tracts of issues involving value judgments Esthetic Values as Seen in Navaho Music. 

1 let that | and ethical standards because ‘ ‘good’ “bad” Papers of the Peabody Museum of f American” 
efficiency- -centered and are ‘determined Archaeology and 
1ised this management alone. On the other hand, ‘ ‘human- versity. ol. XLI, No. 3. P. 


he trans. ‘ist democratic ethics” are man- -centered- ok ee: The Museum, 


irable. allow for balancing man’s needs with those 1954. ix, pp. $2. _ 


the few industrial society, however, destroy Navaho Acquisitix Values. Papers of the Pea- 


Richards Ing efficiency. —M. body Museum of American Archaeology and 
ary form. Ethnology, Harvard University. Vol. XLII, 
hiefly be- € The Business Enterprise as a Subject oa No. 3. By Ricuarp Hosson. Cambridge : The 
mind de | search, . By Howarp R R. Bowen. New Y ork: Museum, 1954. vii, 37 pp. ‘$1. 10. 


, ; _ These monographs are two in a series of re- 


its (1955. viii, , 103 $1. 25, 
The modestly. se to escape own is being conducted by Harvard social scientists 


label of economist, pointing « out to re researchers | under the direction of Klukhohn, Vogt, et al. 


‘opportunities the business orgar organization— McAllester study is an ethnographic report 
4 especially students in history, political science, based on original field research. Part I gives a 


sociology, psychology and anthropology. detailed description of the ethnographic and 
In defining the business enterprise and build. -musicological background which, in turn, serves — 


aordinary | 


Relations | ing a theory of the firm, Bowen shows the failure — as the starting point for the analysis in Part IT a 


LES. New | - of traditional approaches and the need of sev- of Navaho values as revealed in attitudes and 


955. xvi, - eral disciplines to encompass behavioral =. practices related to music. In attempting to 
— plexities: of the business firm. He Navaho esthetic values by means of. 
ciologists ha economic assumptions (e.g., that the Mausic, -McAllester points out that in regard to 
sponse to firm has only a single goal, that it pursues this Navaho music, the ‘ ‘good” and the ‘ “beautiful” 
academic logically, etc.) as questions to be explored rather are not separable, , for music is so much a part — 
the inte postulates taken for granted. of religion that it ca:not be considered sepa- 
rial socie -Social-psychological approaches are needed in rately from its function in producing results. 
aaa , the firm to study decision making; the influ- _ Navaho’s first st question about a song is “What 
Man- ences on individual expectations; business moti- it for?” and not “How does” it sound?” 
uxtaposes _ vation; and the effect of group membership on _ Major value orientations related to the lack of 
the action of individuals. Also | cost conditions competition, the Navaho’s guarded reti- 
th ind | of the firm ca cannot be explained without provincialism, individualism, and tor 
y, indus | course to several disciplines including malism are ‘discussed. 
ne section chology and sociology. Bowen submits his think- ‘The: monograph is of interest 
ayo work “= for comment by two multi- disciplinary _ because the author interviewed a_ cross section 
“of soci esearchers, George Katona and Herbert the Navaho population in the area of study, 
Simon. af and used a carefully constructed questionnaire 
‘The author proposes a number of research © as “the core of all extended interviews. ” Unfor- 
areas with problems rather than disciplines in “tunately, the author does not tell us how many 
gical "mind, Among problems of possible interest to = he interview ed, nor does he present any 
st. Infor sociologists are (1) W ho starts business, of his data “in statistical form as the reader 


s of be what are their backgrounds and motives? might expect . in a study designed as a cross- 


n, 1, social (2) Why do firms sometimes choose horizontal | sectional survey. . There i is an | interesting section 
angers | rather than vertical integration? What is on on music as an aid to rapport in field work. 
pointed | the process of mobility into and through posi- Although the volume may | be of greatest in- 


a CE tions in the command of enterprises? To what — terest to a small group of specialists, the work | 


elations” | extent do businessmen subordinate personal -nerits more general attention, for the author eg 
to 8oals to those the firm? (4) Do firms skilfully employed esthetics, 
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- linguistics and musicology i in the study of values. 


~AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL RE\ 


as a device for the ofa | 


The Hobson monograph is “an experiment in _ ture. Lack of even approximate Measurements _ 


method,” 

— values, utilizing a relatively untapped source of 

Bo. the rough field notes of of eleven v well- trained 

investigators. The author points out that > 

measure of security in regard to randomness 

and accuracy of the sample” 

cause of the number of field workers involved 

because of the use of the statements 


’ for it reports on one area of Navaho © of the intensity, elasticity « and toleration of non- 


is insured 


conformity in norms in a variety of veultural 
spheres makes inconclusive the essentially anece | 
‘dotal evidence of isolated culture traits. Such 
efforts to construct over-all theoretical 
for the analysis of ‘relatively homogeneous cul- 
tures are to be encouraged, and the pitfalls of 
such efforts: are e carefully noted in the = 


seventy-seven informants interviewed over a graph.— 
period of fifteen years. The general technique 
Marriage and Society. By E. oO. JAMES. 


of ascertaining ‘value patterns is the 

_ qualitative analysis of anthropologists, with ref- a _ Hutchinson’ s University Library, 1952. xiv, 
erence to relevant literature. Values’ themes are ‘ 88s pp. ‘(Distributed in U. S. A. by John de i 
classified under two major headings: “Values © Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23rd St., New York. ) $3. 75, 


W ealth Accumulation” and | “Socio- boo book, ‘fee the most part, is an a anthro. 
t 
Economic Values.” The latter section at Rept pological and historical treatment of “marriage 
answer questions pertaining to the relation 


shi f tiv al ts ‘the of the family. It reviews theories of the be- 
| e ginning of the organized family and “describes 


‘ marriage in hunting societies, in food- getting | 
societies of Egypt and Italy, and i in early Chris- — he 
tian groups. There is an historical account of 
the modification of the religious and political 
toward permanent monogamous marriage 
a in England from 1500 to the present. The second a 
part of the book deals with canonical regula- 
elie: tions of marriage and the practice of religious | 
_ The Integration of Sinhalese Society. By BRYCE morals, marriage in modern societies, and love | 
__F. Ryan and Murray A. Straus. Research and personality. One chapter traces the develop- : 
oe Studies of the State College of Washington. — ment of civil marriages on the continent andin | 
Volume xxii , December, | 1954, ‘Number - 4, pp. England. The occasional moralizing found in the 
— :178-227. No price indicated. ts pe last two chapters of the book is greatly out- 
ah The thesis ‘of this brief monograph i is that weighed by the historical documentation and 
ha society is structurally as loose and in of oe book a as a wale, 
fact similar in cultural content to Thai society Lc 
as characterized by John Embree. Isolated Sin- 
halese culture traits are” first matched with 


acquisition of wealth, etc. The monograph will 
be of interest to students of Navaho ethnog- 
raphy, and also to persons concerned with the 
study of comparative values and social 
cation —Gorpon F.Smp. 


bis 


_ Embree’ s observations on Thai social structure. Injured Child, J ‘olume II, Progress in Theory 


Looseness of structure is alleged to be. depend- 
upon three conditions: predominance of flex- 


ible cultural 5 values which allow wide ranges in 2 
the specific norms implementing those values, 


condonation of behavioral deviance and viola- 
tion of norms, and a lack of group cohesiveness. 
These three conditions are then traced through © 


the kinship “norms of the Sinhalese and the 
‘knit. 
= Other institutional | areas are covered only “a 


family patterns are. found to be loosely 


_ dentally. It is then hypothesized that the loose 


structure has produced the ease of accultura- 


; tion purportedly characteristic of the Sinhalese 
and perhaps a _ General pattern 


Since the evidence for or looseness 0 of structure 


essentially of the ‘negative type, i.e., 
_ other societies have inelastic norms, the Sihe- 


— 


ad Clinic. By ALFRED A. Strauss and 
NEWELL Cc. -KEPHART T in collaboration with 
-LAvRA E. LEHTINEN and SAMUEL GOLDEN- 


BERG. Drawings by CASPAR -HENSELMANN. 
New York and London: Grune and Stratton, 


x, 266 pp. $6.00. 
Volume II of the Brain- -Injured Child, with | 

a sub-title ‘ “Progress in Theory and Clinic,” 
independent of, though ‘related to, Volume I, 
whose sub-title, ‘ ‘Fundamentals and Treatment 

of Brain-Injured Children,” delimits the previ- 

ous volume’s objective. 
While primarily an attack on a clinical area, 
Volume II of the Brain-Injured Child is in- 
volved with matters of concern not only to the 


clinician, but to the educated layman, | ~ 7 


cator, and the social scientist. = 


quite apart from general 


_Teses do not, it is difficult to use use this a human problem of suffering, the theo- 
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‘retical approach of this is a of to to. integrate tie’ general 


| general interest since it exemplifies a | a pattern organismic frame-work. on 
of non. of thought common to many other at The social scientist can find in these chapters 
| present time. interesting use made of the field-t -theoretical 

anec- approach made by approach, illustrated in a specific area involving 


‘Such Strau brain ‘mechanisms and functions, with far 
models ther fields 


interest to ithe non- -clinical reader. or 

Chapter III, dealing with the cho- 
pathology of Perception”; Chapter IV, on the I gives scoring to the ‘Marble 
g “Psychopathology of Language”; Chapter -V, Board Test and to the Ellis Visual Designs 
on the. “Psychopathology of Concept Forma- - Test, psychological testing instruments, 
tion” Chapter VI, on the “Psychopathology while Appendix II gives case histories illustra- 
of Behavior”; and Chapter VIII, “Preliminary tive of brain-injured children who test within 


Marriage 
the be ‘Conclusions ‘Affecting Education ‘Brain- the normal range on tests.— 
escribes jured Children,’ all make use clinical d data LETCHER McCorp. 
ot. 
“getting 
urban 
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ton, C.: Public Affairs Press (Annals of The American Assembly, Graduate School of 
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paper. |. _ Free in single copies. 
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_ Farming Community in Japan: A Case of Ehime 
_ Prefecture. Memoirs of the Research Institute ee centrale. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 4 
for the Integrated Study of Shikoku Province, _ France, 1955. xii, 510 pp. No price indicated. -_ 
Ehime University, Series A, No. Matsuyama, "BARKER, Rocer G., and Hersert F. Wricut. Mid- 
Ehime ‘University, 1955. v, 34 pp. N No and Its Children: The Psychological q 


Theory 
yo Aber, Emue B. The Dixiecrat Movement: Its Role _ Peterson and ‘Company. vii, 532 pp. . $7 50. be 

q in Third Party Politics. Washington, D C.: A. -CorNELIus. Operationism. Spring- 
on with Public Affairs Press (Annals of American n Govern- field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1955. ‘154 
1955. 24 pp. $1.00, paper. pp. $4.00. 
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and revised edition. New York: = Asa. ‘Victorian. People: A Reassessment of 

, a Anonymous Publishing, Inc., 1955. xxx, 575 pp. Persons and Themes, 1851-67. Chicago: The Uni- _ 
inic,’ $4 50. versity of Chicago Press, 1955. ix, 313 pp. $5.00. 
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ie ‘Structural Theory of Behavior. New York: John du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 


1955. 218 pp. 1,000 frs. oh 
al area, Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1955. xxii, 709 pp. $8.00. 
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tion Between Energy, Social Change, and Eco- a Historical Survey. New York: The New Ameri- 
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bridge: Harvard University York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1955. xy. 
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Relations App proach 
am H. Knowles, State University pe 


Going beyond the mere description of techniques, , this text sets forth an 
‘explicit philosophy of personnel management. Its human-relations approach 

is interdisciplinary in character and consideration of industrial 
ethics as well as the social sciences. While the text is sufficiently meaty to 


be stimulating to the mature student, it is at the same time ematies readable. a 


A. University of Cincinnati 


‘This text offers a sound treatment of principles ms made concrete by numerous 
applications. . The procedure is first. to describe t the characteristics of the 
city and then to approach its problems. Projects following chapter 


=. valuable opportunities | for research. Because it is more re truly repre- 
Pa “ today’s cities, the moderate-sized city is given major emphasis. — 
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Second nd Edition 


Challenging the student’s attention aod interest, this text presents a thought- — 
} _ ful consideration of those factors of rural ‘al community life which cause social 
problems in simple family living. . The organization of material is at 
A systematic and flexible. ‘The Second Edition includes much recent statistical 

bibliographical data and many new “graphs, “maps, and photographs. 
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available complete and up- to-date “coverage 
all the areas of family relationships. 


people en enjoy the modern viewpoint -and the illus. 
trations that enliver en. this sound text. The! book includes 
student: Treading 
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The first full of the controversy that rocked a century ago 


social ills. ‘This original history of a a American crusade 
the causes effects of this amazing Phenomenon. 75 


"BEHAVIOR THEORY AND SOCIAL ‘SCIENCE 


Clark L. Hull’s behavior as a starting point, the authors 
this study discuss the problems of extending it into the social sciences. ‘The 


authors of this collaborative inter-disciplinary study are Frank A. Logan, © 
‘David Olmsted, Burton S. Rosner, Richard D. Schwartz, an and Carl M. 
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Kinship and te Siuai 


Bougainville 


— 


were” fierce and relentless war leaders—their ‘clubhouses were lined 


with the skulls ¢ of their enemies. _ Now y the Siuai are almost wiped ‘out 


as a result of hes ravages of World War 
Rhee years of side- by-side existence with these ® people gave Mr. 
In this volume 
> 


society of Bougainvi ille. former themes these 


religious, politica, ‘and economic interests, and ‘gives a 
—_——_ account of their kinship system and terminolog gy. But | the 
main task of the book is to describe the indigenous institution of lead- 


“ership: within the context of the total Siuai coke 


iad 
The leaders are called mumis, and their position depends partly upon 
> 


wealth. . Capital i is represented by pigs and an many strings of shell fanny, 


any surplus and durable goods a are converted to shell. 

pigs. Mumis are are expected to be ambitious, “industrious, § generous. 


prestig ge principally bby giving feasts. 
“While of special interest to social paegeansiae this book should also 


‘ appeal t to other readers interested ir in n life i ein the P Pacifici islands. Illustrated. 
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YOUR MARRIAGE 


_ by Norman E. Himes and Donald LT 
“Very few people would think - of going to a foreign country without 7 
w% guide-book,” writes lawyer Harriet F. Pilpel. “Yet this is what 
many prospective husbands and wives do.... This book, while it 
E can’t make the trip for you, can indicate some ‘of the pleasures to be ‘3 
- sought and the pitfalls to be avoided. It is a good ‘Baedekker for 


= Always popular with students for its direct answers to their melee 2 
a problems, this well known book is now expanded and brought up > 

date to meet your requirements for a sound, well balanced text on all 

= of f marriage—economic, psychological, social and d sexual. 


Rinehart & & Company © MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. 
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Announcing—a —a new book by... 


Professor of Sociology y, University of Chicago 


Ist business success in America the ‘product of birth, luck, talent—or the ability 


to work hard and marry the boss's deughter? Based « the ond a 


: “grounds: of over 8,000 | business leaders, this i is a fascinating study not only 
‘social and occupational origins but of psychological backgrounds and motives, 
ail 
designed to | discover what kind of men are re today’s business leaders, how they 


climbed to success, why they succeeded, and what significance these facts” 


York 16 
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THIRD EDITION 
By DONALD R. TAFT 


Emeritus of “Sociology and Anthropolog, 
University of 


Now fully revised and \d brought up to date , this text 


- retains the notable features of the previous edition and © 


presents: a well- developed, cultural theory of 
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New features of the 
third edition 


ae cultural emphasis is intro-— 

and leads to a new stress on the 

patterning of behavior norms 

prestige ‘groups in America 


especially in the _ discussion 
of motivation and personality, — 
_ racketeering and aie 
crime, comic books and televi- 
sion, group therapy in several 


Wilson Junior College, institutions, and recent evalua- 


This w well- well-balanced text gives Up-to-date treatments of prev 
the student an over-all under- rs discussions result in an 
standing of human society and emphasis upon group ap- 
_ its major problems with special _ J proaches, community organiza- 
Teference to the social system tion, and the relating 
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BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, 1790-1 


By ROWLAND TAPPAN BERTHOFF 
ee: of immigrant groups in the United States. ... This is the first ool 
' larly study of the English, We elsh, Scottish, pa to a lesser extent, Canadian — 
immigrant in America. The writer is concerned not “only with the contributions 
of British immigrants t to o America but fags = the impact of America } upon them. 


on . both sides of the Atlantic. His e extensive | use of the British menigrant press 
in America is noteworthy.’ "—CHARLOTTE ErIcKsON, in the Business 


“This book is altogether admirable, both in its conception and its execution.”— 


Through yo your bookseller, ‘or from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The best way way to KEEP UP W WITH ANTHROPOLOGY ... 


You are invited to join o join the Anthropological Association. 


For the annual dues of $8.50 (institutions $9) you | get 
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oa 6 issues of the American Anthropologist, at least 160 naa ea 
@ 4i issues: of the Bulletin of the e Association 
@ Memoirs : as issued (at least 2 are guaranteed for bly 


embers sve of buying many books at 


members save more than their annual dues! 
Write to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, American 
_ Anthropological Association, Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, 


_ Wisconsin, U.S.A. Enclose ‘check for $8.50 to begin ap 
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APPLETON. CENTURY-CROFTS 


ociology Series | 
EDITED BY JOHN F. CUBER. Each volume in this series has 
been selected not only with the needs of university and college 
students in| mind, but also on the basis of its contribution to 
knowledge. _ Each is the work of one or more recognized authori- 
ties in its subject. 
ail 


‘The of Social Pr 


gil by! PAUL I B. HORTON and GERALD R. LESLIE 


¥ THREE “separate, but ‘related, frames of ‘reference ich 
7 have proved more than ordinarily useful in analyzing social 
_ problems are employed. 
PART I is an orientation to the study of social problems; 
II consists of a series of chapters devoted to various 
social problem situations; Part III integrates and reex- 


amines the fully developed concepts. weir 
he Crime ood Ed 
rime Fro em, Se ‘Second E 


; WALTER C. RECKLESS 
A THOROUGH revision and original 
text, which introduces: eight new chapters, including dis- 
cussions of the causes of crime, female crime, abnormal 
sex offenders. changes in punishment, and prison develop- 
ment in the United States. 
CASE HISTORIES and other first-hand data give this study 
a greater sense of reality than i is to b to be fo found in any other 
college on the subject. pages, $6.50 


Making th Most o of Maria 


to a study of modern | marriage and its 
EMPHASIS is on male and female interre‘ations 
their biological, affectional, and ego ‘needs. atten- 
__tion is given to parenthood in all its aspects. — 
"MATURE point of view, based on modern 
recent research; objective and in presen-— 
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BOOKS FROM CHIC 


ap! 
oy NELSON N. FOOTE and LEONARD Ss. COTTRELL, JR. 
_ timely, long- awaited, and highly original program for the more 


problem ¢ of relationships within the family. 


By JOHN P. DEAN and ALEX ROSEN. Presents in concise, 

7 practical detail the relevant principles and techniques essential —_ 
wry success in achieving religious and racial integration. 
Cloth $3.75; Paper $3.25 

Childhood in Contemporary Cultures 


; . 4 Edited by y MARGARET MEAD and MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN. 
_A fascinating psychoanalytic and psychological of the ways 
children are brought up in and cultures. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. STUDIES 


~ Journal « devoted ‘to research especially, in ‘the problems of economic growth, 
“social change, action in underdeveloped territories. 


J 


the papers published are 1. 
Social Stratification in Trinidad. Lloyd Braithwaite 
The Jamaican Internal Sidney W. Mintz 


‘Political Cultism in West Kingston, Jamaica ls 
Slavery and Emancipation in Two Societies M.G. Smith 
- Land Tenure in Three Villages in British Guiana . R. T. Smith 


per per volume (£1.10. 0; U.S. 4. B.W. I. $7. 20. 
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The Gr Great Loochoo 


The! first comprehensive modern study of “Okinawa based 
material collected in the. ‘Ryukyus in 1951 and 19! 52. 


‘Deals particularly w with three types of C Okinawan villages 


articularly with th 
— fishing, and forest. 16 illus. 
Village Life in Modern Thailand 
John E . deYoung 


Me _ Describes the effect of westernization and n modernization 


on th daily life of the Thai peasant; t: the villagers’ re 


beliefs and practices; and the basic organization 


of the Thai village, district, province, a nd nation. Based 
on firsthand 238 pa es, 15 illus. 3.51 
Also of interest: 


Land and People in 


J. E. Spencer 

sound application of geographic thought ond technique 
to a crucial problem . . . highly informative and readable and 


should appeal to a range of readers from American — stu- 


dents to Philippine officials.”- —Geographical (Review 
: “The reviewer is unaware of any recent book which gives the 


reader such a lucid general summary of the i wea 


_ graphical factors of many problems of rural Philippines.”— 
300 Pages, 32 ilus., 18 tables, 11 maps 
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bimonthly journal « containing ag reports of or iginal 
asic contributing to o knowledge « of 


personal relations, group dynamics, and group influ 
ences on 1 the pathology, dynamics, and dev elopment _ 


f behavi ior. Case reports are also published. 
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